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A New Wat to pay Old Debts.] This comedy is not 
mcBtioned in Sir Henry Herbert's book. It was first printed 
in 1633 ; but as there are several allusions in it to a state of 
war, and peace had been made with France and Spain in 1629, 
the piece was most probably written and acted several years 
before it was committed to the press. On the whole, the New 
Way to pay, Old Debts is an amusing play, and keeps the 
attention of tne reader alive by the interest of its plot, though, 
with the exception of Wellborn and Marrall, there is not a 
single member of the dramatis personae who is true to nature, 
or even consistent with himself. The principal character is a 
violent exaggeration ; such a monster of vice as never did or 
could exist ; but the part affords great scope for the rant and 
the contortions of that melo-dramatic class of performers who 
are incapable of higher and more chastened efforts, and the pos- 
semion of this advantage, aided by fhe great dramatic skill ex. 
hibited in the management of the last act, has secured it a per. 
manent place on the stage; while the nobler efforts of our 
anthor*s genius have been totally neglected. The comedy was 
extremely well received on its first appearance; and was, as 
the title page of the old quarto informs us, '^ often acted at the 
Phoenix, in Drurie-lane.** This popularity was no doubt con. 
siderably assisted by the personal satire which was aimed against 
Sir Giles Alompesson in the character of Sir Giles Overreach. 

The individual whom Massinger has thus held up to public 
icprobstion had procured from James the First a monopoly for 
the manufacture of gold and silver lace ; and then imposed on 
the people by supplying a spurious article. M^hen the fraud 
wat detected, the dunours became so great, that the king was 
obliged to withdraw his patent. Of this personage we have 
die following account, in Wilson^s Life and Reign of James 
I., fabLanno 1621, foL 155 : — 

** Sir OUes Mompesson had fortune enough in the country 
10 make him bi^py, if that sphere could have contained him, 
bat the vulgar and universal error of satiety with present 
enjoyments made him too big for a rusticall condition ; and 
when he came at court be waa too little for that ; so that some 



novelty must bs taken up to set him in sequilibrio to the place 
he was in, no matter what it was, let it be never so pestilent 
and mischievous to others, he cared not,* so he found benefit by 
it. To him Michel is made compartner ; a poor sneaking 
justice, that lived among the brothels near Clarton-wel, whose 
clerk and he picked a livelyhood out of those corners, giving 
warrants for what they did, besides anniversary stipends (the 
frequent revenue of some justices of thoss times) for conniving. 
This thing was a poysonous plant in its own nature, and the 
fitter to be an ingredient to such a composition — whereby he 
took liberty to be more ravenous upon poor people, to the 
grating of die bones, and sucking out the very marrow of their 
substance.'* 

In the end, Sir Giles Mompesson was sunmioned to appear 
before the House of Commons, and answer to the chaises made 
against him ; by the House he was committed to the custodvof the 
Serjeant at arms, from whose charge, by stratagem or conrnvance* 
he escaped. On the 3rd of M^di, 1620, a proclamation was 
issued for his apprehension. He effected his flight over sea, 
and the proclamation was followed by another, on the 30th of 
the same month, expelling and banishing him the king's do- 
minion, he being degraded of the order of knighthood. 
(Rymer*s Focdera, torn. xvii. 284. 289.) His associate and 
abettor, Sir Francis Michel, the Justice Greedy of the comedy, 
was degraded, then fined a thousand pounds, carried on horse- 
back through the principal streets with his face to the tail, and 
mprisoned for life. 



TO 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

ROBERT EARL OF CARNARVON, 

MASTER-FALCONER OF ENGLAND. 
MY GOOD LORD, 

Pardon, I beseech you, my boldness, in presuming to shelter 
this Comedy under the wings of your lordship's favour and 
protection. I am not ignorant (having never yet deserved you 
in my service) that it cannot but meet with a severe construction, 
if, in the clemency of your noble disposition, you fashion not a 
better defence for me than I can fancy for myself. All I can 
allege is, that divers Italian princes, and lords of eminent rank 
in England, have not disdained to receive and read poems of 
this nature ; nor am I wholly lost in my hopes, but that your 
honour (who have ever expressed yourseU" a favourer and fnend 
to the Muses) may vouchsafe, in your gracious acceptance of 
this trifle, to give me encouragement to present you with some 
laboured work, and of a higher strain, hereafter. I was bom a 
devoted servant to the thrice noble family of your incomparable 
lady 1, and am most ambitious, but with a becoming distance, 
to be known to your lordship, which, if you please to admit, I 
shall embrace it as a bounty, that while I live shall oblige me 
to acknowledge you for my noble patron, and profess myself 
to be, 

your honour's true servant, 

PHILIP MASSINGER. 



* Anna Sophia, daughter of Philip Earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery, and wife of Robert Dormer, Earl of Carnarvon, 
who was slain at Newbury, fighting for his king, 20th September, 
1643.-— Malone« 



drajViatis persons. 

LOBD LOYELL. 

^HSiR Giles Overreach, a cruel extortioner, 
^-^Frank Wellborn, a prodigal 

Tom Aj.i.womvLj a young gentleman^ page toho^D LovELL. 

Greedy, a hungry justice of peace. 

Marrall, a term-driver ; a creature of SiR Giles Oyer* 

REACH. 

Order, steward *\ 

Watchall, porter j 
WiLLDO, a parson, 
Tapwell, an. alehouse keeper. 
Creditors^ Servants^ j-c. 

Lady Allworth, a rich widow. 
Margaret, OYERREACH'«<iaii^(er. 
Froth, Tapwell'* wife. 
Chambermaid. 
Waiting-woman. 

SCENE, the country near Nottingham. 
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ister^ was a man of worships 
Ibom, justice of peace and quorum, 
be custos rotulorum ; 
\y of the shire, kept a great house, 
%ad so forth ; but he dying, 
dred -I year coming to you, 

XT T? 117 TI7 \xr rr* ^^* ^®^ forlom Wellborn — 
JNHiW WAY 1 vor I shaU lose myself. 

• • 

—^ay. 

ACT I S(!F^' *^® prime gallant, 
>e the change now : 

T> /. rri **'vks and hounds. 

Before Tapwell j jn_ 
*^ ^se expenses 

Enter Wellborn in tattered /ipj^j^^ ^^^V > 

. . and Froth. -^Jbaerving, 

Well. No Douse ? nor no tobacco ? 

Tap. Not a suck, sir ; 
Nor the remainder of a single can 
lieft by a drunken porter, all night pall'd too. 

Froth, Not the dropping of the tap for your 
morning's draught, sir : 
'Tis verity, I assure you. 

Well. Verity, you brache* ! 
The devil tum'd precisian ! Rogue, what am I ? 

Tap. Troth, durst I trust you with a looking- 
glass. 
To let you see your trim shape, you would quit me, ^ 
And take the name yourself. 

* WelL Verity, you hracTie!'] ^^ Brache is a mannerly name 
for all hound-bitches.**— OenUeman^s Recreation, p. 27* In 
verity was a common expression among ihej^ecitians or purl, 
tans of Massinger^s times. 



EBTS. ACT I. 



ilvance 

be soon instructed 
J if it please your 

DRAMATIS PE^,„stable, 

jaird the stocks ; 

^?^n ^^^^^^- , , 3 of rusty billmen, 

— Si« Giles Overreach, a cruet 'n i, / 

.-.Frank Wellborn, aprodigc^ ^^^ "^^® 

Tom AisjjWOUTUyayounggen^ 

Greedy, a hungry justice ^ 

Marrall, a term-driver^ 

ORj>E^^s1eward y^'^penl : Do not put yourself 
Amble, usher ^, there being no water near 
Furnace, cooJu/Tt thirst ; and, sure, for other liquor, 
WATrTTj^T.T^^lY Qj. ijggj.^ thgy jy-g thlugs, I takc it, 

^L^u must no more remember ; not in a dream, sir. 

Well, Why, thou unthankful villain, dar'st thou 
talk thus ! 
Is not thy house, and all thou hast, my gift ? 

Tap, I find it not in chalk ; and Timothy Tapwell 
Does keep no other register. 

Well, Am not I he 
Whose riots fed and clothed thee ? wert thou not 
Bom on my father's land, and proud to be 
A drudge in his house ? 

Tap, What I was, sir, it skills not ; 
What you are is apparent : now, for a farewell. 
Since you talk of father, in my hope it will torment 

you, 
I *11 briefly tell your story. Your dead father^ 

* Plymouth cloak^] a cant term for a cudgel* 
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My quondam master^ was a man of worships 

Old sir John Wellborn, justice of peace and quorum. 

And stood fair to be custos rotulorum ; 

Bore the whole sway of the shire, kept a great house, 

Relieved the poor, and so forth ; but he dying. 

And the twelve hundred i year coming to you. 

Late master Francis, but now forlorn Wellborn — 

Well. Slave, stop ! or I shall lose myself. 

Froth. Very hardly ; 
You cannot out of your way. 

Tap, But to my story : 
You were then a lord of acres, the prime gallant, 
And I your under butler ; note the change now : 
You had a merry time of *t ; hawks and hounds. 
With choice of running horses : these expenses 
Made your fair lordships melt and waste away ; 
Which your unde, Sir Giles Overreach, observing, 
(Resolving not to lose a drop of them,) 
On foolish mortgages, statutes, and bonds. 
For a while supplied your looseness, and then left 
you. 

Well, Some curate hath penn'd this invective, 
mongrel. 
And you have studied it. 

Tap, I have not done yet : 
Your land gone, and your credit not worth a token * , 
You grew the common borrower ; no man scaped 

* Vour credit not worth a token,] " During the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and from thenceforward to that of Charles 
the Second, very little brass or copper money was coined by 
authority. For the convenience of the public, therefore, trades- 
men were permitted to coin small money, or tokens, as they 
were called, which were used for chaDge."-^01d Plays, vol. iii. 
p. 267. 
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Your paper pellets^ from the gentleman 

To the beggars on highways^ that sold you switches 

In your ^Eillantry. 

iVell. I shall switch your brains* out. 

Tap. Where* poor Tim Tapwell, with a little 
stocky 
Some forty pounds or so^ bought a small cottage ; 
Humbled myself to marriage with my Froth here^ 
Crave entertainment 

Well. Yes, to drabs and canters *, 
Clubbers by night. 

Tap. True, but they brought in profit. 
And had a gifr to pay for what they call'd for ; 
And stuck not like your mastership. The poor in- 
come 
I glean'd from them hath made me in my parish 
Thought worthy to be scavenger, and in time 
May rise to be overseer of the poor ; 
Which if I do, on your petition. Wellborn, 
I may allow you thirteen pence a quarter. 
And you shall thank my worship. 

Well. Thus, you dog-bolt. 
And thus \^Beats and kicks him. 

Tap, [to his fvife.'^ Cry out for help ! 

Well. Stir, and thou diest : 
Your potent prince, the constable, shall not save you^ 
Hear me, ungrateful hell-hound ! did not I 
Make purses for you ? then you lick'd my boots. 
And thought your holiday cloak too coarse to clean 

them. 
'Twas I that, when I heard thee swear if ever 
Thou couldst arrive at forty pounds, thou wouldst 

» Where,] for whereat. 
• Canter t^'l L e. roguet. 
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Live like an emperor, 'twas I that gave it 
In ready gold. Deny this, wretch ! 

Tap. I must, sir; 
For, from the tavern to the taphouse, all. 
On forfeiture of their licences, stand bound 
Ne'er to remember who their best guests were. 
If they grew poor like you. 

WelL They are well rewarded 
That beggar themselves to make such cuckolds rich. 
Thou viper, thankless viper ! impudent bawd ! — 
But since you are grown forgetful, I will help 
Your memory, and tread you into mortar ; 
Not leave one bone unbroken. \_Beats him again. 

Tap. Oh! 

Froth. Ask mercy. 

Enter Allworth. 

Well 'Twill not be granted. 
AIL Hold, for my sake, hold. 
Deny me, Frank ! they are not worth your anger. 
Well. For once thou hast redeem'd them nt)m 
this sceptre*; 
But let them vanish, creeping on their knees. 
And, if they grumble, I revoke my pardon. 

Froth. This comes of your prating, husband; 
you presumed 
On your ambling wit, and must use your glib 

tongue. 
Though you are beaten lame for 't. 

Tap. Patience, Froth; 
There 's law to cure our bruises. 

{They crawl off on their hands and knees, 
WelL Sent to your mother ? 

1 ThU sceptre,] The marginal explanation of the old copy 
says ** his cudgeV\ 
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All. My lady, Frank, my patroness, my all ! 
She 's such a mourner for my father's death. 
And, in her love to him, so favours me, 
That I cannot pay too much ohservance to her : 
There are few such stepdames. 

Well, 'Tis a noble widow. 
And keeps her reputation pure, and clear 
From the least taint of infamy ; her life. 
With the splendour of her actions, leaves no tongue 
To envy or detraction. Prithee, tell me. 
Has she no suitors ? 

All. Even the best of the shire, Frank, 
My lord, excepted ; such as sue, and send. 
And send, and sue again, but to no purpose ; 
Their frequent visits have not gain'd her presence. 
Yet she *s so far from suUenness and pride. 
That I dare undertake you shall meet from her 
A liberal entertainment : I can give you 
A catalogue of her suitors* names. 

Well. Forbear it. 
While I give you good counsel : I am bound to it. 
Thy father was my friend ; and that affection 
I bore to him, in right descends to thee ; 
Thou art a handsome and a hopeful youth. 
Nor will I have the least affront stick on thee, 
If I with any danger can prevent it. 

All, I thank your noble care ; but, pray you, in 
what 
Do I run the hazard ? 

WelL Art thou not in love ? 
Put it not off with wonder. 

All. In love, at my years ! 

WelL You think you walk in clouds^ but are 
transparent. 
I have heard all, and the choice that you have made; 
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And^ with my finger^ can point out the north star 
By which the loadstone of your folly 's guided ; 
And> to confirm this true, what think you of 
Fair Margaret, the only child and heir 
Of Cormorant Overreach ? Does it blush and start. 
To hear her only named ? blush at your want 
Of wit and reason. 

All. You are too bitter, sir. 

WelL Wounds of this nature are not to be cured 
With balms, but corrosives. 

All. This is madness. 
Howe'er you have discover'd my intents. 
You know my aims are lawful ; and if ever 
The queen of flowers, the glory of the spring. 
The sweetest comfort to our smell, the rose. 
Sprang from an envious briar, I may infer 
There 's such disparity in their conditions. 
Between the goddess of my soul, the daughter. 
And the base churl her father. 

WelL Grant this true. 
As I believe it, canst thou ever hope 
To enjoy a quiet bed with her, whose father 
Ruin*d thy state ? 

All. And yours too. 

WelL I confess it. 
True ; I must tell you as a friend, and freely. 
That, where impossibilities are apparent, 
'Tis indiscretion to nourish hopes. 
Canst thou imagine (let not self-love blind thee) 
That Sir Giles Overreach, that, to make her great 
In swelling titles, without touch of conscience. 
Will cut his neighbour's throat, and, I hope, his 

own too, 

Will e'er consent to make her thine ? Give o'er. 
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And think of some course suitable to thy rank^ 
And prosper in it. 

All. You have well advised me. 
But^ in the mean time> you^ that are so studious 
Of my affairs^ wholly neglect your own : 
Remember yourself^ and in what plight you are. 

Well. No matter^ no matter. 

AIL Yes, 'tis much material : 
You know my fortune and my means ; yet some- 
thing 
I can spare from myself to help your wants. 

Well. How's this .> 

AIL Nay, be not angry : there 's eight pieces. 
To put you in better fashion. 

Well, Money from thee ! 
From a boy ! a stipendiary ! one that lives 
At the devotion of a stepmother. 
And the uncertain favour of a lord ! 
1 11 eat my arms first. Howsoe'er blind Fortune 
Hath spent the utmost of her malice on me ; 
Though I am vomited out of an alehouse. 
And thus accoutred ; know not where to eat. 
Or drink or sleep, but underneath this canopy ; 
Although I thank thee, I despise thy offer : 
And as I, in my madness, broke my state. 
Without the assistance of another's brain. 
In my right wits I '11 piece it; at the worst. 
Die thus, and be forgotten. 

AIL A strange humour ! [^Exeunt, 
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SCENE II. 

A Rootn in Lady Allworth'^ House. 

Enter Order, Amble, Furnace, and Watchall. 

Ord. Set all things right, or, as my name is Order, 
And by tliis staff oi office, that commands you. 
This chain and double ruff, symbols of power. 
Whoever misses in his function. 
For one whole week makes forfeiture of his break- 
fast. 
And privilege in the wine-cellar. 

Amb. You are merry, 
Grood master steward. 

Furn, Let him ; I 'U be angry. 

Amb. Why, fellow Furnace, 'tis not twelve o'clock 

Nor dinner taking up ; then, 'tis allow'd. 
Cooks, by their phu^s, may be choleric. 

Furn, You think you have spoke wisely, good- 
man Amble, 
My lady's go-before ! 

Ord, Nay, nay, no wrangling. 

Furn. Twit me with the authority of the 
kitchen ! 
At all hours, and all places, I '11 be angry ; 
And thus provoked, when I am at my prayers 
I wiU be angry. 

Amb, There was no hurt meant. 

Furn, I am friends with thee ; and yet I will be 
angry. 

Ord. With whom ? 
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Furn, No matter whom : yet, now I think on it 
I am angry with my lady. 

Watch. Heaven forbid, man ! 

Ord. What cause has she given thee ? 

Furn. Cause enough, master steward. 
I was entertained by her to please her palate. 
And, till she forswore eating, I performed it. 
Now, since our master, noble AUworth, died. 
Though I crack my brains to find out tempting 

sauces. 
When I, her master cook, am three parts roasted. 
And the fourth part parboil'd, to prepare her viands 
She keeps her chamber, dines with a panada. 
Or water-gruel, my sweat never thought on. 

Ord, But your art is seen in the dining-room. 

Furn. By whom.-^ 
By such as pretend love to her ; but come 
To feed upon her. Yet, of all the harpies 
That do devour her, I am out of charity 
With none so much as the thin-gutted squire. 
That 's stolen into commission. 

Ord. Justice Greedy } 

Furn. The same, the same : meat 's cast awa^ 
upon him. 
It never thrives ; he holds this paradox. 
Who eats not well, can ne'er do justice well: 
His stomach 's as insatiate as the grave. 

\_Knockxng within 

Watch, One knocks. ^Exii 

Ord. Our late young master ! 

Re-enter Watchall with All worth. 
Amh. Welcome, sir. 
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Fum. Your hand ; 
If you have a stomachy a cold bake-meat 's ready. 

Ord. His father's picture in little. 

Furn. We are all your servants. 

Amh. In you he lives. 

AU* At once^ my thanks to all ; 
This is yet some comfort. Is my lady stirring? 

Enter Lady Allworth, JVaiting-woman, and 

Chambermaid, 

Ord. Her presence answers for us. 

L. All» Sort those silks well. 
I'll take the air alone. 

\_Exeuni Waiiing^woman and Chambermaid. 

Furn. You air and air ; 
But will you never taste but spoon-meat more } 
To what use serve I ? 

L, All. Prithee, be not angry ; 
I shall ere long ; i' the mean time, there is gold 
To buy thee aprons and a summer suit. 

Furn, I am appeased, and Furnace now grows 
cool. 

L. All, And, as I gave directions, if this morning 
I am visited by any, entertain them 
As heretofore ; but say, in my excuse, 
I am indisposed. 

Ord. 1 shall, madam. 

L. All, Do, and leave me. 
Nay, stay you, AUworth. 
[^EiVeufit Ordkr, Amble, Furnace, and Watch. 

AIL 1 shall gladly grow here. 
To wait on your commands. 

L. AIL So soon tum'd CQurtier ! 

VOL. III. C 
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AIL Style not that courtship^ madam^ which is 
duty 
Purchased on your part. 

L, AIL Well, you shall o'ercome ; 
I *11 not contend in words. How is it with 
Your nohle master ? 

AIL Ever like himself; 
No scruple lessened in the full weight of honour ; 
He did command me, pardon my presumption, 
As his unworthy deputy, to kiss 
Your ladyship's fair hands. 

L, AIL I am honour'd in 
His favour to me. Does he hold his purpose 
For the Low Countries ? 

AIL Constantly, good madam ; 
But he will in person first present his service. 

L. AIL And how approve you of his course ? 
you are yet 
Like virgin parchment, capable of any 
Inscription, vicious or honourable. 
I will not force your will, but leave you free 
To your own election. 

AIL Any form you please 
I will put on ; but, might I make my choice. 
With humble emulation I would follow 
The path my lord marks to me. 

L. AIL 'Tis well answer'd. 
And I commend your spirit : you had a father, 
Blcss'd be his memory ! that some few hours 
Before the will of heaven took him from me. 
Did commend you, by the dearest ties 
Of perfect love between us, to my charge ; 
And, therefore, what I speak you are bound to hear. 
With such respect as if he lived in me. 
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He was my husband^ and howe'er you are not 
Son of my womb, you may be of my love. 
Provided you deserve it. 

AIL I have found you. 
Most honoured madam, the best mother to me ; 
And, with my utmost strengths of care and service. 
Will labour that you never may repent 
Your bounties shower'd upon me. 

Z/. All. I much hope it. 
These Wfere your father's words : If e'er my son 
Follow the war, tell him it is a school. 
Where all the principles tending to honour 
Are taught, if truly follow' d : but for such 
As repair thither, as a place in which 
They do presume they may with licence practise 
Their lusts and riots, they shall never merit 
The noble name of soldiers. To dare boldly 
In a fair cause, and , for their country's safety^ 
To run upon the cannons mouth undaunted; 
To obey their leaders, and shun mutinies ; 
To bear with patience the winter s cold. 
And summers scorching heat, and not to faint. 
When plenty of provision fails, with hunger ; 
Are the essential parts make up a soldier, 
Not swearing, dice, or drinking. 

All, There 's no syllable 
You speak, but is to me an oracle. 
Which but to doubt were impious. 

L, All. To conclude : 
Beware ill company, for often men 
Are like to those with whom they do converge ; 
And from one man I warn you, and that 's Well- 
bom: 
Not 'cause he *s poor, that rather claims your pity ; 

c 2 
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But that be 's in his manners so debauch'd. 
And hath to vicious courses sold himself. 
*Tis true your father loved him, while he was 
Worthy the loving ; but if he had lived 
To have seen him as be is, he had cast him oft. 
As you must do. 

All. I shall obey in all things. 

L. All. Follow me to my chamber, you shall have 
gold 
To furnish you like my son, and still supplied. 
As I hear from you. 

All. I am still your creature. [^E.reunt. 

SCENE III. 

A Hall in the same. 

Enter Overreach, Greedy, Order, Amble, 
Furnace, Watchall, and Marrall. 

Greedy. Not to be seen ! 

Over. Still cloister'd up ! Her reason, 
I hope, assures her, though she make herself 
Close prisoner ever for her husband's loss, 
'Twill not recover him. 

Ord. Sir, it is her will. 
Which we, that are her servants, ought to serve. 
And not dispute : howe'er, you are nobly welcome; 
And, if you please to stay, that you may think so. 
There came, not six days since, from Hull, a pipe 
Of rich Canary, which shall spend itself 
For my lady's honour. 

Greedy. Is it of the right race ^ ? 

^ Race^l i. e. flavour. 
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Ord, Yes, master Greedy. 

Amb. How his mouth runs o'er ! 

Furn, I'll make it run, and run. Save your 
good worship ! 

Greedy, Honest master cook, thy hand ; again : 
how I love thee ! 
Are the good dishes still in heing ? speak, hoy. 

Furn. If you have a mind to feed, there is a 
chine 
Of beef, well season'd. 

Greedy, Good! 

Furn, A pheasant, larded. 

Greedy, That I might now give thanks for 't ! 

Furn, Other kickshaws. 
Besides, there came last night, from the forest of 

Sherwood, 
The fattest stag I ever cook'd. 

Greedy, A stag, man ! 

Furn, A stag, sir ; part of it prepared for dinner. 
And baked in puff-paste. 

Greedy. Puff-paste too ! Sir Giles, 
A ponderous chine of beef! a pheasant larded ! 
And red deer too, sir Giles, and baked in puff-paste ! 
All business set aside, let us give thanks here. 

Furn, How the lean skeleton's rapt ! 

Over, You know we cannot. 

Mar, Your worships are to sit on a commission. 
And if you fail to come, you lose the cause. 

Greedy, Cause me no causes. I'U prove 't, for 
such a dinner 
We may put off a commission: you shall find it 
Henrici decimo quarto. 

Over, Fie, master Greedy ! 
Will you lose me a thousand pounds for a dinner ? 



^ 
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No more, for sliame ! we must forget the belly. 
When we think of profit. 

Greedy. Well, you shall o'er-rule me ; 
I could e'en cry now. — Do you hear, master cook. 
Send but a comer of that immortal pasty. 
And I, in thankfulness, will, by your boy. 
Send you — a brace of three-pences. 

Furn. Will you be so prodigal ? 

Enter Wellborn. 

Over, Remember me to your lady. Who have 
we here ? 

Well. You know me. 

Over. I did once, but now I will not ; 
Thou art no blood of mine. Avaunt, thou beggar! 
If ever thou presume to own me more, 
I '11 have thee caged, and whipp'd. 

Greedy, I '11 grant the warrant. 
Think of pie-comer. Furnace ! 

[^Exeunt Overreach, Greedy, and Marrall. 

Watch, Will you out, sir ? 
I wonder how you durst creep in. 

Ord, This is rudeness. 
And saucy impudence. 

Amb. Cannot you stay 
To be served, among your fellows, from the basket *, 
But you must press into the hall ? 

Furn, Prithee, vanish 
Into some outhouse, though it be the pigsty ; 
My scullion shall come to thee. 

» From the ba^ket.'\ It was customary to send the relics of 
the sherifF*s table in baskets to the poor confined in the prisons; 
and the custom, perhaps, extended to other richly furnished 
tables. 
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• . Enter Allworth. 

Well. This is rare : 
Oh, here's Tom Allworth. Tom ! 

AIL We must he strangers ; 
Nor would I have you seen here for a million. 

^Exit, 

Well. Better and better. He contemns me too ! 

Enter Waiting'-tvoman and Chambermaid, 

Woman. Foh, what a smell's here ! 

Cham. Let us hence, for love's sake. 
Or I shall swoon. 

Woman. I begin to faint already. 
[^Exeunt Waiting-woman and Chambermaid. 

Watch. Will you know your way ? 

Amb. Or shall we teach it you. 
By the head and shoulders } 

Well. No ; I will not stir ; 
Do you mark, I will not : let me see the wretch 
That dares attempt to force me. Why, you slaves. 
Created only to make legs^ and cringe ; 
To carry in a dish, and shift a trencher ; 
That have not souls only to hope a blessing 
Beyond black jacks or flagons ; you, that were bom 
Only to consume meat and drink, and batten 
Upon reversions ! — who advances ? who 
Shows me the way ? 

Ord. My lady ! 

Enter Lady Allworth, Waiting'Woman, and 

Chambermaid, 

Cham, Here 's the monster. 

> To make legt^l L e. to hov. 
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Woman. Sweet madam^ keep your glove to your 
nose. 

Cham, Or let me 
Fetch some perfumes may be predominant ; 
You wrong yourself else. 

Well. Madam, my designs 
Bear me to you. 

L. All. To me ! 

Well. And though I have met with 
But ragged entertainment from your grooms here, 
I hope from you to receive that noble usage 
As may become the true friend of your husband. 
And then I shall forget these. 

L. All. I am amazed 
To see and hear this rudeness. Barest thou think. 
Though sworn, that it can ever find belief. 
That I, who to the best men of this country 
Denied my presence, since my husband's death. 
Can fall so low, as to change words with thee } 
Thou son of infamy ! forbear my house. 
And know, and keep the distance that's between us; 
Or, though it be against my gentler temper, 
I shall take order you no more shall be 
An eyesore to me. 

Well. Scorn me not, good lady; 
But, as in form you are angelical. 
Imitate the heavenly natures, and Vouchsafe 
At the least awhile to hear me. You will grant 
The blood that runs in this arm is as noble 
As that which tills your veins ; those costly jewels. 
And those rich clothes you wear, your men's ob- 

^servance. 
And women's flattery, are in you no virtues ; 
Nor these rags, with my poverty^ in me vices. 
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You have a fair fame^ and, I know, deserve it; 
Yet, lady, I must say, in nothing more 
Than in the pious sorrow you have shown 
For your late noble husband. 

Ord. How she starts ! 

Ftirn. And hardly can keep finger from the eye. 
To hear him named. 

L, AIL Have you aught else to say } 

Well. That husband^ madam, was once in his 
fortune 
Almost as low as I ; want, debts, and quarrels 
Lay heavy on him : let it not be thought 
A boast in me, though I say> I reliev^ him. 
'Twas I that gave him fashion; mine Jthe sword. 
That did oa all occasions second his ; 
I brought him on and off with honour, lady; 
And when in all men s judgments he was sunk. 
And, in his own hopes, not to be buoy'd up, 
I stepp'd unto him, took him by the hand. 
And set him upright. 

Furn. Are not we base rogues. 
That could forget this ? 

Well. I confess, you made him 
Master of your estate ; nor could your friends^ 
Though he brought no wealth with him, blame you 

for it ; 
For he had a shape, and to that shape a mind 
Made up of all parts, either great or noble ; 
So winning a behaviour, not to be 
Resisted, madam. 

L, All. 'Tis most true, he had. 

WelL For his sake, then, in that I was his friend. 
Do not contemn me. 

L. All. For what 's past excuse me. 
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I will redeem it. Order, give the gentleman 
A hundred pounds. 

WelL No^ madam, on no terms : 
I will nor beg nor borrow sixpence of you. 
But be supplied elsewhere, or want thus ever. 
Only one suit I make, which you deny not 
To strangers; and 'tis this. [JVhispers to her, 

L. AIL Fie ! nothing else ? 

WelL Nothing, unless you please to charge your 
servants 
To throw away a little respect upon me. 

L. AIL What you demand is yours. 

WelL I thank you, lady. 
Now what can be wrought out of such a suit 
Is yet in supposition : [^Aside,"]^ — I have said all ; 
When you please you may retire. [^Eo'it Lady 
Allwobth.] — Nay, all 's forgotten ; 

I^To the Servants. 
And, for a lucky omen to my project. 
Shake hands, and end all quarrels in the cellar. 

Ord. Agreed, agreed. 

Furn, Still merry, master Wellborn. [Exeunt, 



ACT II. SCENE I. 
A Room in Overreach'^ House, 

Enter Overreach and Marrall. 

Over. He 's gone, I warrant thee ; this commis- 
sion crushed him. 
Mar. Your worship has the way on % and ne'er 
miss 
To squeeze these unthrifts into air : and yet, 
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The chapfairn justice did his part^ returning, 
For your advantage^ the certificate. 
Against his conscience, and his knowledge too. 
With your good favour, to the utter ruin ^ 

Of the poor farmer. 

Over, 'Twas for these good ends 
I made him a justice : he that hribes his belly. 
Is certain to command his soul. 

Mar. I wonder. 
Still with your licence, why, your worship having 
The power to put this thin-gut in commission. 
You are not in 't yourself? 

Over. Thou art a fool ; 
In being out of office I am out of danger ; 
Where, if I were a justice, besides the trouble, 
I might or out of wilfulness, or error. 
Run myself finely into a premunire. 
And so become a prey to the informer. 
No, I '11 have none oft ; 'tis enough I keep 
Greedy at my devotion : so he serve 
My purposes, let him hang, or damn, I care not ; 
Friendship is but a word. 

Mar, You are all wisdom. 

Over. I would be worldly wise; for the other 
wisdom. 
That does prescribe us a well govem'd life. 
And to do right to others, as ourselves, 
I value not an atom. 

Mar, What course take you. 
With your good patience, to hedge in the manor 
Of your neighbour, master Frugal } as 'tis said 
He will not sell, nor borrow, nor exchange ; 
And his land, lying in the midst of your many lord^ 

ships. 
Is a foul blemish. 
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Over, I have thought on't^ Marrall^ 
And it shall take. I must have all men sellers^ 
And I the only purchaser. 

Mar. 'Tis most fit, sir. 

Over. I '11 therefore buy some cottage near his 
manor. 
Which done, I 'U make my men break ope his fences. 
Ride o'er his standing com, and in the nieht 
Set fire on his bams, or break his cattle's legs : 
These trespasses draw on suits, and suits expenses. 
Which I can spare, but will soon beggar him. 
When I have harried him thus two or three years. 
Though he sue in forma pauperis, in spite 
Of all his thrift and care, he'll grow behind-hand. 

Mar. The best I ever heard ! I could adore you. 

Over. Then, with the favour of my man of law, 
I will pretend some title : want will force him 
To put it to arbitrement; then, if he sell 
For half the value, he shall have ready money. 
And I possess his land. 

Mar. 'Tis above wonder! 
Wellborn was apt to sell, and needed not 
These fine arts, sir, to hook him in. 

Over. Well thought on. 
This varlet, Marrall, lives too long, to upbraid me 
With my close cheat put upon him. Will nor cold. 
Nor liunger, kill him ? 

Mar. I know not what to think on 't. 
I have used all means ; and the last night I caused 
His host, the tapster, to turn him out of doors ; 
And have been since with all your friends and 

tenants. 
And, on the forfeit of your favour, charged them^ 
Though a crust of mouldy bread would keep him 
from starving. 
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Yet they should not relieve him. This is done^ 
sir. 

Over, That was somethings Marrall; but thou 
must go further. 
And suddenly, Marrall. 

Mar, Where, and when you please, sir. 

Over, I would have thee seek him out, and, ii 
thou canst. 
Persuade him that 'tis better steal than beg ; 
Then, if I prove he has but robb'd a henroost. 
Not all the world shall save him from the gallows. 
Do any thing to work him to despair ; 
And 'tis thy masterpiece. 

Mar. I will do my best, sir. 

Over. I am now on my main work with the lord 
Lovell, 
The gallant-minded, popular lord Lovell, 
The minion of the people's love. I hear 
He 's come into the country, and my aims are 
To insinuate myself into his knowledge, 
And then invite him to my house. 

Mar. I have you : 
This points at my young mistress. 

Over. She must part with 
That humble title, and write honourable. 
Right honourable, Marrall, my right honourable 

daughter; 
If all I have, or e'er shall get, will do it. 
I '11 have her well attended ; there are ladies (^ 

Of errant knights decay'd, and brought so low. 
That for cast clothes and meat will gladly serve her. 
And 'tis my glory, though I come from the city. 
To have their issue whom I have undone 
To kneel to mine as bondslaves. 
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3imr, Th fit slate, sr. 

Cher, And tfaer^Dte, I H not luiTe a diamber- 
mmid 
That ties her shoes, or anj meaner office. 
Bat sadi whose fiuh^s werte right worshipluL 
Tls a rich man's pride ! there haring erer heen 
More than a feod, a strange andpathj. 
Between us and true gentry. 

Enter Wellbobx. 

Mar. See, who 's here> sir. 

Over, Hence> monster ! prodigy ! 

Well. Sir, your wife's nephew. 

Over. Avoid my sight ! thy breath 's infectious, 
n^e! 
I shun thee as a leprosy, or the plague. — 
Come hither, Marrall ; this is the time to work him. 

\_Aside, and ejpit. 

Mar. I warrant you, sir. 

fVelL By this light, I think he 's mad. 

Mar. Mad ! had you ta'en compassion on your^ 
self. 
You long since had been mad. 

Weil, You have ta'en a course 
Between you and my venerable uncle. 
To make me so. 

Mar, The more pale-spirited you. 
That would not be instructed. I swear deeply 

Well. By what ? 

Mar, By my religion. 

Well. Thy religion ! 
The devil's creed ; — but what would you have done.^ 

Mar, Had there been but one tree in all the shiic. 
Nor any hope to compass a penny halter, 
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Before, like you, I had outlived my fortunes, 
A withe had served my turn to hang myself. 
I am zealous in your cause ; pray you hang yourself. 
And presently, as you love your credit. 

Well. I thank you. 

Mar. Will you stay till you die in a ditch, or lice 

devour you ? 

Or, if you dare not do the feat yourself. 
But that you '11 put the state to charge and trouble. 
Is there no purse to be cut, house to be broken. 
Or market-woman with eggs that you may murder. 
And so despatch the business ? 

Well, Here 's variety, 
I must confess ; but I '11 accept of none 
Of all your gentle offers, I assure you. 

Mar, Why, have you hope ever to eat again. 
Or drink ? or be the master of three farthings ? 
If you like not hanging, drown yourself; take some 

course 
For your reputation. 

Well. 'Twill not do, dear tempter. 
With all the rhetoric the fiend hath taught you. 
I am as far as thou art from despair ; 
Nay, I have confidence, which is more than hope. 
To live, and suddenly, better than ever. 

Mar. Ha ! ha ! these castles you build in the air 
Will not persuade me or to give, or lend, 
A token to you. 

Well. I '11 be more kind to thee : 
Come, thou shalt dine with me. 

Mar. With you ! 

Well. Nay more, dine gratis. 

Mar. Under what hedge, I pray you? or at 
whose cost ? 
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Are they padders, or abram-men * that are. your 
consorts ? 

Well. Thou art incredulous ; but thou shalt dine. 
Not alone at her house, but with* a gallant lady ; 
With me, and with a lady. 

Mar. Lady ! what lady ? 
With the Lady of the Lake*, or queen of fairies ? 
For I know it must be an enchanted dinner. 

Well. With the lady Allworth, knave. 

Mar. Nay, now there 's hope 
Thy brain is crack'd. 

Well. Mark there, with what respect 
I am entertain'd. 

Mar. With choice, no doubt, of dog- whips. 
Why, dost thou ever hope to pass her porter ? 

Well. 'Tis not far off, go with me ; trust thine 
own eyes. 

Mar. Troth, in my hope, or my assurance rather^ 
To see thee curvet, and mount like a dog in a 

blanket. 
If ever thou presume to pass her threshold, 
I will endure thy company. 

Well. Come along, then. [^Exeuni. 

> Padders^ or abrani'mefi.'] Paddert were footpads. Ahram* 
men were a set of vagabonds who wandered about the country 
affecting lunacy: — from them, perhaps, the sea-phrase of 
Shamming Abraham b derived. 

* Lady of the Lake.] This is a very prominent character in 
Morte Arthur <t and in many of our old romances. She seems 
to be the Circe of Uie dark ages ; and is frequendy mentioned 
by our old dramatists. — Oifford. 
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SCENE II. 

A Room in Lady Allworth'j House, 

Enter Allworth, Waiting^woman, Chamber^ 
maid, Order, Amble, Furnace, and Watch- 
all. 

Woman, Could you not coinmaiid jour leisure 
one hour longer ? 

Cham, Or half an hour ? 

All, I have told you what my haste is : 
Besides, being now another's, not mine own. 
My duty suffers, if, to please myself, 
I should neglect my lord. 

Woman, Fray you do me the favour 
To put these few quince-cakes into your pocket ; 
They are of mine own preserving. 

Cham, And this marmalade ; 
'Tis comfortable for your stomach. 

All, My service 
To both. 

Woman, Ours waits on you. 

Cham, And shall do ever. 

lExeunt Waiting-woman and Chambermaid, 

Furn, Here, drink it off; the ingredients are 
cordial. 
And this the true elixir ; it hath boil'd 
Since midnight for you. You need not bait 
After this, 1 warrant you, though your journey's 
long ; 

VOL. III. D 
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You may ride on the strength of this till to-morrow 
morning. 
All. Your courtesies overwhelm me: I much 
grieve 
To part from such true friends; and yet find comfort. 
My attendance on my honourable lord. 
Whose resolution holds to visit my lady. 
Will speedily bring me back. 

^Knocking within. Exit Watchall. 
Mar. [within.'] Dar'st thou venture further ? 
Well, [within.] Yes, yes, and knock again. 
Ord. 'Tis he ; disperse ! 
Amb. Perform it bravely. 
Furn. I know my cue, ne'er doubt me. 

[^Exeunt all but Allworth. 

Re-enter Watchall, ceremoniously introducing 
Wellborn and Marrall. 

Watch. Beast that I was, to make you stay ! most 
welcome ; 
You were long since expected. 

Well. Say so much 
To my friend, I pray you. 

Watch. For your sake, I will, sir. 
Mar. For his sake ! 
Well. Mum ! this is nothing. 
Mar, More than ever 
I would have believed, though I had found it in my 
primer. 
All. When I have given you reasons for my late 
harshness. 
You '11 pardon and excuse me ; for, believe me. 
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Though now I part abruptly, in my service 
I will deserve it. 

Mar. Service ! with a vengeance ! 

Well, I am satisfied : farewell, Tom. 

^//. All joy stay with you! \Jlxit. 

Re-enter Amble. 

Amb, You are happily encounter'd ; I yet never 
Presented one so welcome as, I know. 
You will be to my lady. 

Mar, This is some vision ; 
Or, sure, these men are mad, to worship a dunghill ; 
It cannot be a truth. 

WelL Be still a pagan. 
An unbelieving infidel ; be so, miscreant. 
And meditate on blankets and on dog-whips ! 

Re-enter Furnace. 

Furn. I am glad you are come; until I know 
your pleasure, 
I knew not how to serve up my lady's dinner. 
Mar. His pleasure ! is it possible ? 
Well. What 's thy will ? 

Furn. Marry, sir, I have some grouse, and tur- 
key chicken. 
Some rails and quails, and my lady will'd me ask 

you 
What kind of sauces best affect your palate. 
That I may use my utmost skill to please it. 

Mar. The devil's enter'd this cook: sauce for 
his palate ! 

d2 
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That^ on my knowledge^ for almost this twelve- 
month. 
Durst wish hut cheeseparings and hrown hread on 
Sundays. [^ Aside, 

Well. That way I like them hest. 
Furn, It shall be done, sir. [Exit. 

Well, What think you of the hedge we shall dine 
under ? 
Shall we feed gratis ? 

Mar. I know not what to think ; 
Pray you make me not mad. 

Re-enter Order. 

Ord. This place becomes you not ; 
Pray you walk, sir, to the dining-room. 

Well. I am well here. 
Till her ladyship quits her chamber. 

Mar, Well here, say you ? 
'Tis a rare change ! but yesterday you thought 
Yourself well in a bam, wrapp'd up in pease-straw. 

Re-enter Waiting-womah and Chambermaid. 

Woman, O ! sir, you are wish'd for. 

Cham, My lady dreamt, sir, of you. 

Woman. And the first command she gave, after 
she rose. 
Was, (her devotions done,) to give her notice 
When you approach'd here. 

Cham. Which is done, on my virtue 

Mar. I shall be converted ; I begin to grow 
Into a new belief, which saints nor angels 
Could have won me to have faith in. 

Woman. Sir, my lady ! 
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Enter Lady Allworth. 

L. AIL I come to meet you^ and languish'd till 
I saw you. 
This first kiss is for form ; I allow a second 
To such a friend. [^Kisses Wellborn. 

Mar, To such a friend ! heaven bless me ! 

Well. I am wholly yours; yet, madam, if you 
please 
To grace this gentleman with a salute 

Mar. Salute me at his bidding ! 

Well. I shall receive it 
As a most high favour. 

L, All. Sir, you may command me. 

\_Advances to salute Marrall, who retires. 

Well. Run backward from a lady ! and such a 
lady! 

Mar, To kiss her foot is, to poor me, a favour 
I am unworthy of. ZPffers to kiss her foot. 

L. All, Nay, pray you rise ; 
And since you are so humble, I '11 exalt you : 
You shall dine with me to-day, at mine own table. 

Mar. Your ladyship's table! I am not good 
enough 
To sit at your steward's board. 

L. All. You are too modest : 
I will not be denied* 

Re-enter Furnace. 

Furn. Will you still be babbling 
Till your meat freeze on the table ? the old trick 

still; 
My art ne'er thought on ! 
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L. All, Your arm, master Wellborn : 



^ay, keep us company. QTo Marrall. 

Mar. I was ne'er so graced. 

\^Exevnt Wellborn, Lady Allworth, Amble, 
Marrall, Waiting-woman , and Chamber* 
maid. 

Ord. So ! we have play'd our parts, and are come 
off well ; 
But if I know the mystery, why my lady 
Consented to it, or why master Wellborn 
Desired it, may I peridi ! 

Furn. Would I had 
The roasting of his heart that cheated him. 
And forces the poor gentleman to these shifts ! 
By fire ! for cooks are Persians, and swear by it. 
Of all the griping and extorting tyrants 
I ever heard or read of, I ne'er met 
A match to sir Giles Overreach. 

Watch. What will you take 
To tell him so, fellow Furnace ? 

Furn. Just as much 
As my throat is worth, for that would be the price 

on't. 
To have a usurer that starves himself. 
And wears a cloak of one and twenty years 
On a suit of fourteen groats, bought of the hang- 
man. 
To grow rich, and then purchase, is too common : 
But this sir Giles feeds high, keeps many servants. 
Who must at his command do any outrage; 
Rich in his habit, vast in his expenses ; 
Yet he to admiration still increases 
In wealth and lordships. 

Ord. He frights men out of their estates. 
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And breaks through all law-nets^ made to curb ill 

men. 
As they were cobwebs. No man dares reprove him. 
Such a spirit to dare, and power to do, were never 
Lodged so unluckily ^ 

Re-enter Amble, laughing. 

Amb. Ha ! ha ! I shall burst. 

Ord, Contain thyself, man. 

Furn. Or make us partakers 
Of your sudden mirth. 

Amb. Ha ! ha ! my lady has got 
Such a guest at her table ! — this term-driver, Mar- 

raU, 
This snip of an attorney 

Furn, What of him, man ? 

Amb, The knave thinks still he 's at the cook's 
shop in Ram Alley*, 
Where the clerks divide, and the elder is to choose ; 
And feeds so slovenly I 

Furn. Is this all t 

Amb, My lady 
Drank to him for fashion sake, or to please master 

Wellborn ; 
As I live, he rises, and takes up a dish 
In which there were some remnants of a boil'd 

capon. 
And pledges her in white broth ! 

Furn, Saj 'tis like 
The rest of his tribe. 

■ The character of sir Giles is unfolded by these men with 
great spirit and precision. — Gifford. 

* Ram Alley.] One of the avenues into the Temple from 
Fleet-street : it was full of cook-shops. 
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Amb. And when I brought him wine^ 
He leaves his stools and^ after a leg or two^ 
Most humbly thanks my worship. 

Ord, Risen already ! 

Amb. I shall be chid. 

Re-enter Lady Allworth, Wellborn^ and 

Mar BALL. 

Fum, My lady frowns. 

L. All, You wait well ! [To Amble. 

Let me have no more of this; I observed your 

jeering : 
Sirrah^ 1 11 have you know, whom I think worthy 
To sit at my table^ be he ne'er so mean^ 
When I am present^ is not your companion. 

Ord, Nay, she 'U preserve what 's due to her. 

Fum. This refreshing 
Follows your flux of laughter. 

L, All. [To Wellborn.]] You are master 
Of your own will. I know so much of manners, 
As not to inquire your purposes ; in a word, 
To me you are ever w^come, as to a house 
That is your own. 

Well. Mark that. {Aside to Marrall. 

Mar. With reverence, sir. 
An it like your worship. 

Well, Trouble yourself no further. 
Dear madam ; my heart *s full of zead and service. 
However in my language I am sparing. 
Come, master Marrall. 

Mar, I attend your worship. 

[Exeunt Wellborn and Marrall. 

L. All. I see in your looks you are sorry, and you 
know me 
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An easy mistress : be merry ; I have forgot all. 
Order and Furnace^ come with me ; I must give 

you 
Further directions. 

Ord> What you please. 

Fvrn. We are ready. \JExeunt, 



SCENE III. 
The Country near Lady AllWorth'* House. 

Enter Wellborn and Marrall bare-'headed. 

Well, I think I am in a good way. 

Mar, Good ! sir ; the best way. 
The certain best way. 

Well. There are casualties 
That men are subject to. 

Mar, You are above them ; 
And as you are already worshipful, 
I hope ere long you will increase in worship. 
And be right worshipful. 

Well. Prithee do not flout me : 
What I shall be, I shall be. Is 't for your ease 
You keep your hat off? 

Mar, Ease ! an it like your worship ! 
I hope Jack Marrall shall not live so long. 
To prove himself such an unmannerly beast. 
Though it hail hazel nuts, as to be covered 
When your worship 's present. 

Well. Is not this a true rogue. 
That, out of mere hope of a future cozenage. 
Can turn thus suddenly ? 'tis rank already. [Aside. 
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Mar, I know your worship 's wise, and needs no 
counsel : 
Yet if, in my desire to do you service, 
I humbly offer my advice, (but still 
Under correction,) I hope I shall not 
Incur your high displeasure* 

Well, No ; speak freely. 

Mar, Then, in my judgment, sir, my simple 
judgment, 
(Still with your worship's favour,) I could wish you 
A better habit, for'ihis cannot be 
But much distasteful to the noble lady 
(I say no more) that loves you : for, this morning. 
To me, and I am but a swine to her. 
Before the assurance of her wealth perfumed you. 
You savour'd not of amber. 

Well, I do now then ! 

Mar, This your batoon hath cot a touch of it. 

\_Kisses the end of his cudgel. 
Yet, if you please, for change, I have twenty pounds 

here. 
Which, out of my true love, I 'U presently 
Lay down at your worship's feet; 'twill serve to 

buy you 
A riding suit. 

Well, But where 's the horse ? 

Mar, My gelding 
Is at your service : nay, you shall ride me. 
Before your worship shall be put to the trouble 
To walk afoot. AIe» ! when you are lord 
Of this lady's manor, as I know you will be. 
You may with the lease of glebe land, call'd Knave's- 

acre, 
A place I would manure, requite your vassal. 
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Well, I thank thy love, but must make no use of 

it; 

What *s twenty pounds ? 

Mar. 'Tis all that I can make, sir. 

Well. Dost thou think, though I want clothes, I 

could not have them 
For one word to my lady ? 
Mar. As I know not that' ! 
Well. Come, I will tell thee a secret, and so leave 

thee. 
I '11 not give her the advantage, though she be 
A gallant-minded lady, after we are married, 
(There being no woman, but is sometimes froward,) 
To hit me in the teeth, and say, she was forced 
To buy my wedding-clothes, and took me on. 
With a plain riding suit, and an ambling nag* 
No, 1 11 be fumish'd something like myself. 
And so farewell: for thy suit touching Knave's- 

acre. 
When it is mine, 'tis thine. [^Exii. 

Mar, I thank your worship. 
How was I cozen'd in the calculation 
Of this man's fortune ! my master cozen'd too. 
Whose pupil I am in the art of undoing men ; 
For that is our profession! Well, well, master 

Wellborn, 
You are of a sweet nature, and fit again to be 

cheated : 
Which, if the Fates please, when you are possess'd 
Of the land and lady, you, sans question, shall be. 
I '11 presently think of the means. 

[Walks hy, musing, 

* Ai I know not that /] i. e,Asifl did not know that. 
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Enter Overreach^ speaking to a servant within. 

Over. Sirrah^ take my horse. 
I 'U walk to get me an appetite ; 'tis but a mile^ 
And exercise will keep me from being pursy. 
Ha! Marrall! is he conjuring? perhaps 
The knave has wrought the prodigal to do 
Some outrage on himself^ and now he feels 
Compunction in his conscience for 't : no matter. 
So it be done. Marrall ! 

Mar, Sir. 

Over, How succeed we 
In our plot on Wellborn ? 

Mar, Never better, sir. 

Over, Has he hang'd or drown'd himself? 

Mar. No, sir, he lives ; 
Lives once more to be made a prey to you, 
A greater prey than ever. 

Over, Art thou in thy wits ? 
If thou art, reveal this miracle, and briefly. 

Mar. A lady, sir, is fall'n in love with him. 

Over, With him ! what lady ? 

Mar, The rich lady Allworth. 

Over, Thou dolt ! how darest thou speak this ? 

Mar, 1 speak truth. 
And I do so but once a year, unless 
It be to you, sir : we dined with her ladyship, 
I thank his worship. 

Over, His worship ! 

Mar, As I live, sir, 
I dined with him, at the great lady's table. 
Simple as I stand here ; and saw when ^e kiss'd 

him. 
And would, at his request, have kiss'd me too ; 
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But I was not so audacious as some youths arc^ 
That dare do any thing. 

Over, Why, thou rascal ! 
To tell me these impossibilities. 

Dine at her table ! and kiss him ! or thee ! 

Impudent variety have not I myself. 
To whom great countesses' doors have oft flew open, 
Ten times attempted, since her husband's death. 
In vain, to see her, though I came — a suitor? 
And yet your good solicitorship and rogue Well- 
bom 
Were brought into her presence, feasted with 

her ! 

But that I know thee a dog that cannot blush. 
This most incredible lie would call up one 
On thy buttermilk cheeks. 

Mar. Shall I not trust my eyes, sir. 
Or taste ? I feel her good cheer in my belly. 

Over. You shall feel me, if you give not over, 
sirrah : 
Recover your brains again, and be no more gull'd 
With a beggar's plot, assisted by the aids 
Of serving-men and chambermaids, for beyond these 
Thou never saw'st a woman, or I 'U quit you 
From my employments. 

Mar. Will you credit this yet } 
On my confidence of their marriage, I offer'd Well- 
bom 

I would give a crown now I durst say his worship— 

[Aside. 
My nag and twenty pounds. 

Over. Did you so, idiot ! [^Strikes him down. 
Was this the way to work him to despair. 
Or rather to cross me .> 
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Mar, Will your worship kill me ? 

Over. No, no ; but drive the lying spirit out of 
you. 

Mar, He 's gone. 

Over, I have done then : now, forgetting 
Your late imaginary feast and lady, 
Know^ my lord Lovell dines with me to-morrow. 
Be careful nought be wanting to receive him ; 
And bid my daughter's women trim her up. 
Though they paint her, so she cat<;h the lord, I '11 

thank them : 
There 's a piece for my late blows. 

Mar, I must yet suffer : 
But there may be a time \jAside, 

Over, Do you grumble ? 

Mar, No, sir. {^Exeunt. 



ACT III. SCENE I. 
The Country near Overreach*^ House. 

Enter Lord Lovell, Allworth, and Servants, 

Lov, Walk the horses down the hill : something 
in private 
I must impart to Allworth. [^Exeunt Servants. 

Ail, O, my lord. 
What sacrifice of reverence, duty, watching. 
Although I could put off the use of sleep. 
And ever wait on your commands to serve them ; 
What dangers, though in ne'er so horrid shapes. 
Nay death itself, though I should run to meet it, 
Can I, and with a thankful willingness, suffer; 
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But sdll the retribution will fall short 
Of your bounties shower'd upon me ? 

Ixn). Lioving youth ; 
Till what I purpose be put into act^ 
Do not o'erprize it ; since you have trusted, me 
With your soul's nearest^ nay, her dearest secret. 
Rest confident 'tis in a cabinet lock'd 
Treachery shall never open. I have found you 
(For so much to your face I must profess, 
Howe'er you guard your modesty with a blush for 't) 
More zealous in your love and service to me. 
Than I have been in my rewards. 

All. Still great ones. 
Above my merit. You have ever been 
More like a father to me than a master : 
Pray you pardon the comparison. 

Lov. I allow it ; 
And to give you assurance I am pleased in 't. 
My carriage and demeanour to your mistress. 
Fair Margaret, shall truly witness for me 
I can command my passions. 

AIL 'Tis a conquest 
Few lords can boast of when they are tempted. — Oh ! 

Lov. Why do you sigh ? can you be doubtful of 
me? 
By that fair name I in the wars have purchased. 
And all my actions, hitherto untainted, 
I will not be more true to mine own honour. 
Than to my Allworth ! 

AIL As you are the brave lord Lovell, 
Your bare word only given is an assurance 
Of more validity and weight to me 
Than all the oaths, bound up with imprecations. 
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Which, when they would deceive, most courtien . 
practise. 
Lov, How far is it to Overreach's house ? 
All, You 'U soon be there : at most, some half 
hour's riding. {JExeunU 



SCENE II. . 

A Room in Overreaou'^ House, 

Enter Overreach^ Greedy, and Marrall. 

Over, Spare for no cost ; let my dressers crack 
with the weight 
Of curious viands. 

Greedy. Store indeed *s no sore, sir. 

Over. That proverb fits your stomach, master 
Greedy. 
And let no plate be seen but what 's pure gold. 
Or such whose workmanship exceeds the matter 
That it is made of; let my choicest linen 
Perfume the room, and, when we wash, the water. 
With precious powders mix'd, so please my lord. 
That he may with envy wish to bathe so ever. 

Mar, 'Twill be very chargeable. 

Over. Avaunt, you drudge ! 
Now all my laboured ends are at the stake. 
Is 't a time to think of thrift ? Call in my daughter. 

[^Exil Marrall. 
And, master justice, since you love choice dishes. 
And plenty of them 

Greedy. As I do, indeed, sir. 
Almost as much as to give thanks for them. 
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Over, I do confer that providence, with my power 
Of absolute command to have abundance. 
To your best care. 

Greedy, I 'U punctually discharge it. 
And give the best directions. Now am I, 
In mine own conceit, a monarch ; at the least. 
Arch-president of the boil'd, the roast, the baked ; v 
For which I will eat often, and give thanks 
When my belly's braced up like a drum; and that *s 
pure justice. [^Exit. 

Over, It must be so: — should the foolish girl 
prove modest. 
She may spoil all ; she had it not from me. 
But from her mother ; I was ever forward. 
As she must be, and therefore I 'U prepare her. 

Enter Margaret. 

Alone — and let your women wait without. 

Marg, Your pleasure, sir? 

Over, Ha ! this' is a neat dressing ! 
These orient pearls and diamonds well placed too ! 
The gown affects me not, it should have been 
Embroider'd o'er and o'er with flowers of gold ; 
But these rich jewels and quaint fashion help it. 
And how below? since oft the wanton eye. 
The face observed, descends unto the foot. 
Which being well proportion'd, as yours is. 
Invites as much as perfect white and red. 
Though without art. How like you your new 

woman. 
The lady^Downfallen? 

Marg. Well, for a companion ; 
Not as a servant. 

VOL. III. E 
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Over, Is she humble, Meg, 
And carefiil too, her ladyship forgotten ? 

Marg, I pity her fortune. 

Over, Pity her ! trample on her. 
I took her up in an old tamin^ gown 
(Even starved for want of twopenny chops) to serve 

thee. 
And if I understand she but repines 
To do thee any duty, though ne'er so servile, 
I 'U pack her to her knight, where I have lodged 

him. 
Into the counter, and there let them howl together. 

Marg, You know your own ways ; but ror me, 
I blush 
When I command her, that was once attended 
With persons not inferior to myself 
In birth. 

Over. In birth ! why, art thou not my daughter. 
The blest child of my industry and wealth ? 
Why, foolish girl, was 't not to make thee great 
That I have run, and still pursue, those ways 
That hale down curses on me, which I mind not ? 
Part with these humble thoughts, and apt thyself 
To the noble state I labour to advance thee ; 
Or, by my hopes to see thee honourable, 
I will adopt a stranger to my heir. 
And throw thee from my care : do not provoke me. 

Marg. I will not, sir; mould me which way you 
please. 

1 Tamitty] i. e. wocUen cloth ; probably the tame that ia dow 
oJbd tammtfy buppoied to be from the French ettamine. 

Nareh. 
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Re-enter Greedy. 

Over, How ! interrupted ! 

Greedy, *Tis matter of importance. 
The cook, sir, is self-will'd, and will not learn 
From my experience: there's a fawn brought in, 

sir. 
And, for my life, I cannot make him roast it 
With a Norfolk dumpling in the belly of it ; 
And, su% we wise men know, without the dumpling 
'Tis not worth three-pence. 

Over, Would it were whole in thy belly. 
To stuff it out ! Cook it any way ; prithee, leave me. 

Greedy. Without order for the dumpling? 

Over, Let it be dumpled 
Which way thou wilt ; or, tell him, I will scald him 
In his own caldron. 

Greedy, I had lost my stomach 
Had I lost my mistress dumpling ; I '11 give thanks 
for 't. \_Exit, 

Over, But to our business, Meg ; you heard who 
dines here } 

Marg. I have, sir. 

Over. *Tis an honourable man ; 
A lord, Meg, and commands a regiment 
Of soldiers, and, what 's rare, is one himself, 
A bold and understanding one : and to be 
A lord, and a good leader, in one volume. 
Is granted unto few but such as rise up 
The kingdom's glory. 

Re-enter Greedy. 

Greedy. I '11 resign my office. 
If I be not better obey'd. 

e2 
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Over. 'Slight ! art thou frantic ? 
Greedy, Frantic ! 't would make me frantic^ and 
stark mad^ 
Were I not a justice of peace and quorum too^ 
Which this rebellious cook cares not a straw for. 

There are a dozen of woodcocks 

Over, Make thyself 
Thirteen, the baker's dozen. 
Greedy. I am contented^ 
So they may be dress'd to my mind. He has fouml 

out 
A new device for sauce^ and will not dish them 
With toasts and butter. My father was a tailor. 
And my name^ though a justice. Greedy Woodcock ; 
And, ere I 'U see my lineage so abused, 
I 'U give up my commission. 

Over. Qfl/ottrf.] Cook ! — Rogue, obey him ! 
I have given the word ; pray you now remove your- 
self 
To a collar of brawn, and trouble me no further. 
Greedy. I will, and meditate what to eat at 
dinner. {^Exit, 

Over. And as I said, Meg, when this gull dis- 
turb'd us. 
This honourable lord, this colonel, 
I would have thy husband. 

Marg. There *s too much disparity 
Between his quality and mine, to hope it. 

Over. I more than hope, and doubt not to effect it. 
Be thou no enemy to thyself; my wealth 
Shall weigh his titles down, and make you equals. 
Now for the means to assure him thine, observe me; 
Remember he 's a courtier, and a soldier. 
And not to be trifled with ; and, therefore, when 
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He comes to woo you, see you do not coy it : 
This mincing modesty has spoil'd many a match 
By a first refusal, in vain after hoped for. 

Marg. You 'U have me, sir, preserve the distance 
that 
Confines a virgin ? 

Over. Virgin me no virgins ! 

Marg, This is but devilish doctrine ! [^Aside, 

Over, Stand not on form : 
Words are no substances. 

Re-enter Makrall. 

Mar. Sir, the man of honour 's come. 
Newly alighted. 

Over. In, without reply ; 
And do as I command, or thou art lost. 

^Exit Margaret. 
Is the loud music I gave order for 
Ready to receive him ? 

Mar. 'Tis, sir. 

Over, Let them sound 
A princely welcome. [^Eo'it Mar r all.]] Roughness 

awhile leave me ; 
For fawning now, a stranger to my nature. 
Must make way for me. 

Loud Music. Enter Lord Lovell, Greedy, 
Allworth, and Marrall. 

Lov, Sir, you meet your trouble. 
Over. What you are pleased to style so is an 
honour 
Above my worth and fortunes. 

All. Strange ! so humble. [^Aside. 

Over. A justice ofpeace, my lord. 

[^Presents Greedy to him. 



u-f.l 
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Lov. Your hand^ good sir. 
Greedy, This is a lord^ and- some think this a 
favour ; 
But I had rather have my hand in my dumpling. 

[^Aside, 
Over, Room for my lord. 
Lov, I miss^ sir^ your fair daughter 
To crown my welcome. 

Over, May it please my lord 
To taste a glass of Greek wine firsts and suddenly 
She shall attend my lord. 
Lov. You 'U be obey'd, sir. 

{_Exeunt all hut Overreach. 
Over. 'Tis to my wish : as soon as come> ask for 
her! 
Why, Meg ! Meg Overreach ! — 

Re-enter Margaret. 

How ! tears in your eyes ! 
Hah ! dry them quickly, or I '11 dig them out. 
Is this a time to whimper ? Meet the greatness 
That flies into thy bosom : think what 'tis 
For me to say. My honourable daughter ; 
And thou, when I stand bare, to say. Put on * ; 
Or, Father, you forget yourself. No more, 
But be instructed, or expect He comes. 

Re-enter Lord Lovell, Greedy, Allworth, and 

Marrall. 

A black-brow'd girl, my lord. 

QLord Lovell salutes Margaret. 
Lov. As I live, a rare one. 
All. He 's ta'en already : ^am lost. [^ Aside, 

* Put OHs] Le. be covered. 
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Over. That kiss 
Came twanfflng off; I like it. Quit the room. 

[Exeunt all but Over.^ Lov.^ and Marg. 
A little bashful, my good lord ; but you^ 
I hope, will teach her boldness. 

Lov, I am happy 
In such a scholar : but 

Over. I am past learning. 
And therefore leave you to yourselves. — Remember. 

[Aside to Margaret, and exit. 

Lov. You see, fair lady, your father is solicitous 
To have you change the l«rren name of virgin 
Into a hopeful wife. 

Marg. His haste, my lord. 
Holds no power o'er my will. 

Lov, But o'er your'*duty. 

Marg. Which, forced too much, may break. 

Lov. Bend rather, sweetest : 
Think of your years. 

Marg. Too few to match with yours ; 
And choicest fruits too soon pluck'd, rot and 
wither. 

Lov. Do you think I am old.^ i^ 

Marg, I am sure I am too young. 

Lov. I can advance you. 

Marg. To a hill of sorrow ; 
Where every hour I may expect to fell. 
But never hope firm footing. You are noble, 
I of a low descent, however rich ; 
And tissues match'd with scarlet suit but ill. 
O, my good lord, I could say more, but that 
I dare not trust these walls. 

Lov. Pray you, trust my ear then. 
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Re-enter Overreach 6ehind, listening. 

Over. Close at it ! whispering ! this is excellent • 
And^ hy their postures, a consent on both parts. 

Lov. Lady^ I understand you^ 
And rest most happy in your choice^ believe it. 
I *11 be a careful pHot to direct 
Your yet uncertain bark to a port of safety. 

Marg. So shall your honour save two lives^ and 
bind us 
Your slaves for ever. 

Lw. I am in the act rewarded^ 
Since it is good. Howe'er^ you must put on 
An amorous carriage towards me^ to delude 
Your subtle father. 

Marg, I am prone to that. 

Lw. Now break we off our conference. — Sir 
Giles! 
Where is sir Gtiles ? [Over reach comes forward. 

Re-enter Allworth, Marrall^ and Oreedt. 

Over. My noble lord ; and how 
Does your lordship find her ? 

Lov. Apt> sir Giles, and coming ; 
And I like her the better. 

Over, So do I too. 

Lov, Yet should we take forts at the first assault, 
'Twere poor in the defendant ; I must confirm her 
With a love-letter or two, which I must have 
Deliver'd by my page, and you give way to 't. - 

Over. With all my soul : — a towardly gentleman ! 
Your hand, good master Allworth : know my house 
Is ever open to you. 



• 
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AU, 'Twtts shut till now. {^Aside. 

Over. Well done^ well done> my honourable 
daughter ! 
Thou 'rt so already : know this gentle youths 
And cherish him^ my honourable daughter. 

Mafg. I shall^ with my best care. 

[^Noise fvilhin, as cf a coach. 

Over. A coach ! 

Greedy ^ More stops 
Before we go to dinner ! 

Enter Lady Allworth and Wellborn. 

L. All, If I may find a welcome^ 
You share in it ; if not, I 'U back again^ 
Now I know your ends ; for I come arm'd for all 
Can be objected. 

Lov. How ! the lady Allw(»rth ! 

Over, And thus attended ! 
[[LovELL salutes Lady Aj^lworth ; Lady 
Allworth salutes Margaret. 

Mar, No, I am a dolt! 
The spirit of lies hath enter d me I 

Over, Peace, Patch * ; 
'Tis more than wonder ! an astonishment 
That does possess me wholly ! 

Lov. Noble lady. 
This is a favour, to prevent* my visit. 
The service of my life can never equal. 

> Patch.'\ This was the cant name of a fool kept by Cardinal 
Wcdsey, and who has had the honour of transmitting his 
appellation to a very numerous body of descendants; he being, 
as Wilson observes in his Art of Rhetor iqtte, 1553, *' a 
notable fool in his time.** — Gifford* 

* Prevenf] i. e. to anticipate. 
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L. AIL My lord^ I laid wait for you^ and much 
hoped 
You would have made my poor house your first inn : 
And therefore doubting that you might forget me. 
Or too long dwell here, having such ample cause. 
In this unequall'd beauty, for your stay ; 
And fearing to trust any but myself 
With the relation of my service to you, 
I borrow'd so much from my long restraint. 
And took the air in person to invite you. 

Lov. Your bounties are so great, they rob me, 
madam. 
Of words to give you thanks. 

L, AIL Good sir Giles Overreach. ^Salutes him, 
— How dost thou, Marrall? Liked you my meat 

80 ill 
You 'U dine no more with me ? 

Greedy, I will, when you please. 
An it like your ladyship. 

L. AIL When you please, master Greedy ; 
If meat can do it, you shall be satisfied. 
And now, my lord, pray take into your knowledge 
This gentleman ; howe'er his outside 's coarse, 

[Presents Wellborn. 
His inward linings are as fine and fair 
As any man's. Wonder not I speak at large : 
And howsoe'er his humour carries him 
To be thus accoutred, or what taint soever. 
For his wild life, hath stuck upon his fame. 
He may, ere long, with boldness rank himself 
With some that have condemn'd him. Sir Giles 

Overreach, 
If I am welcome, bid him so. 

Over, My nephew! 
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He has been too long a stranger : faith you have^ 
Pray let it be mended. 

[^LovELL confers aside with Wellborn. 

Mar, Why, sir, what do you mean? 
This is rogue Wellborn^ monster, prodigy. 
That should hang or drown himself; no man of 

worship. 
Much less your nephew. 

Over, Well, sirrah, we shall reckon 
For this hereafter. 

Mar, I '11 not lose my jeer. 
Though I be beaten dead for 't. 

Well, Let my silence plead 
In my excuse, my lord, till better leisure 
Offer itself to hear a full relation 
Of my poor fortunes. 

Lov, I would hear, and help them. 

Over, Your dinner waits you. 

Lov, Pray you lead, we follow. 

L, All. i^sy, you are my guest; come, dear 
master Wellborn. [^Exeunt all but Greedy. 

Greedy. Dear master Wellborn! So she said: 
heaven! heaven! 
If my beUy would give me leave, I could ruminate ^ - 
All day on this : I have granted twenty warrants 
To have him committed, from all prisons in the 

shire. 
To Nottingham gaol; and now. Dear master 

Wellborn I 
And, My good nephew ! — But I play the fool 
To stand here prating, and forget my dinner. i - 

Re-enter Marrall. 
Are they set^ Marrall ? 
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Mar, Lone tdnce. Pray you a word^ sir. 

Greedy, No wording now. 

Mar. In troths I must. My master. 
Knowing you are his good friend^ makes bold with 

you. 
And does entreat you, more guests being come in 
Than he expected, especially his nephew, 
The table being full too, you would excuse him. 
And sup with him on the cold meat. 

Greedy, How ! no dinner. 
After all my care ? 

Mar. 'Tis but a penance for 
A meal ; besides, you broke your fast. 

Greedy, That was 
But a bit to stay my stomadi. A man in commissiou 
Give place to a tatterdemalion ! 

Mar, No bug * words, sir ; 
Should his worship hear you 

Greedy, Lose my dumpling too. 
And butter'd toasts, and woodcocks ! 

Mar, Come, have patience. 
If you will dispense a little with your worship. 
And sit with the waiting women, you 11 have 

dumpling. 
Woodcock, and butter'd toasts too. 

Greedy, This revives me : 
I will gorge there sufficiently. 

Mar, Tbh is the way, sir. ^Exeunt, 

I BugA L e. frightful^ tcrrifc : the word occun in this 
sense in all our old poets. 
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SCENE III. 

Another Room in Overreach'^ House, 

Enter Overreach^ as from dinner. 

Over, She's caught! O women! — She neglects 

my lord, 
id all her compliments applied to Wellhom ! 
e garments of her widowhood laid by, 
e now appears as glorious as the spring. 
ir eyes fix'd on him, in the wine she dnnks, 
> being her pledge, she sends him burning kisses, 
[d sits on thorns till she be private with him. 
e leaves my meat to feed upon his looks ; 
id if in our discourse he be but named, 
3m her a deep sigh follows. But why grieve I 
this ? it makes for me ; if she prove his, 
I that is hers is mine, as I wUl work him. 

Enter Marrall. 

M.ar, Sir, the whole board is troubled at your 

rising. 
Over, No matter, I'll excuse it. Prithee, Marrall, 
sitch an occasion to invite my nephew 
speak with me in private. 
Mar, Who ! the rogue 
e lady scorn' d to look on ? 
Over. You are a wag. 

Enter Lady Allworth and Wellborn. 

Mar, See, sir, she 's come^ and cannot be with- 
out him. 

L. All. With your favour, sir, after a plenteous 
dinner. 
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I shall make bold to walk a turn or two 
In your rare garden. 

Over, There 's an arbour too. 
If your ladyship please to use it. 

i. All, Come, master Wellborn. 

\_Ea'eunt Lady Allworth and Wellborn. 

Over. Grosser and grosser! now I believe the 
poet 
Feign'd not, but was historical, when he wrote 
Pasiphae was enamoured of a bull : 
This lady's love 's more monstrous. — My good lord. 

Enter Lord Lovell, Margaret, a^id the rest. 

Excuse my manners. 

Lov, There needs none, sir Giles. 
I may ere lone say Father, when it pleases 
My dearest mistress to give warrant to it. 

Over. She shall seal to it, my lord, and make 
me happy. 

Re-enter Wellborn and Lady Allworth. 

Marg. My lady is retum'd. 

L. All, Provide my coach ; 
I 'U instantly away. My thanks, sir Giles, 
For my entertainment. 

Over. 'Tis your nobleness 
To think it such. 

L. All. I must do you a further wrong, 
In taking away your honourable guest. 

Lov, I wait on you, madam: farewell, good 
sir Giles. 

L. All. Good mistress Margaret! nay, come, 
master Wellborn, 
I must not leave you behind ; in sooth, I must not. 

Over. Rob me not, madam, of all joys at once ; 
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Let my nephew stay behind: he shall have mycoach^ 
And^ after some small conference between us^ 
Soon overtake your ladyship. 

la. All. Stay not long, sir. 

JLov, This parting kiss: \JKisses Margaret.]] 
you shall every day hear from me. 
By my faithful page. 

All. 'Tis a service I am proud of. 

[Exeunt Lord Lovell, Lady Allworth, 
Allworth, and Marrall. 

Over. Daughter, to your chamber. — {_Eant Mar- 
garet.] — You may wonder, nephew. 
After so long an enmity between us, 
I should desire your friendship. 

Well. So I do, sir; 
'Tis strange to me. 

Over. But I 'U make it no wonder ; 
And what is more, unfold my nature to you. 
We worldly men, when we see friends and kinsmen 
Past hope sunk in their fortunes, lend no hand 
To lift them up, but rather set our feet 
Upon their heads, to press them to the bottom ; 
As, I must yield, with you I practised it : 
But, now I see you in a way to rise, 
I can and will assist you. This rich lady 
(And I am glad oft) is enamour d of you ; 
*Tis too apparent, nephew. 

Well. No such thing : 
Compassion rather, sir. 

Over. Well, in a word. 
Because your stay is short, I '11 have you seen 
No more in this base shape ; nor shall she say 
She married you like a beggar, or in debt. 

WeU. He'll run into the noose, and save my 
labour. \jAside. 
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Over, You have a trunk of rich clothes^ not far 
hence^ 
In pawn; I will redeem them ; and that no clamour 
May taint your credit for your petty dehts^ 
You shall have a thousand pounds to cut them oif^ 
And go a free man to the wealthy lady. 

WelL This done, sir^ out of love^ and no ends 

else 

Over, As it is, nephew. 
Well. Binds me still your servant. 
Over. No compliments; you are staid for: ere 
you have supp'd 
You shall hear from me. My coach, knaves, for my 

nephew ! 
To-morrow I will visit you. 

Well. Here 's an uncle 
In a man's extremes ! How much they do belie you 
That say you are hard-hearted ! 

Over, My deeds, nephew. 
Shall speak my love ; what men report I weigh not. 

[^Exeunt, 



ACT IV. SCENE I. 
A Room in Lady Allworth'j House, 

Enter Lord Lovell and Allworth. 

Lov. 'Tis well ; give me my cloak ; I now dis-^ 
charge you 
From further service: mind your own afiairs; 
I hope they will prove successful. 

All, What is blest 
With your good wish, my lord^ cannot but prosper. 
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Let after-times report, and to your honour. 
How much I stand engaged, for I want language 
To speak my debt; yet if a tear or two 
Of joy, for your much goodness, can supply 
My tongue's defects, I could 

Lav, Nay^ do not melt : 
This ceremonial thanks to me's superfluous. 

Over, [within.'] Is my lord stirring ? 

Lov, 'Tis he ! oh, here *s your letter : let him in. 

Enter Overreach, Greedy, and Marrall. 

Over. A good day to my lord ! 

Lov, You are an early riser. 
Sir Giles. 

Over. And reason, to attend your lordship. 

Lov. And you, too, master Greedy, up so soon ! 

Greedy. In troth, my lord, after the sun is up, 
I caimot sleep, for I have a foolish stomach 
That croaks for breakfast. With your lordship's 

favour, 
I have a serious question to demand 
Of my worthy friend sir Giles. 

Lov. Pray you use your pleasure. 

Greedy. How far, sir Giles, and pray you an- 
swer me 
Upon your credit, hold you it to be 
From your manor-house to this of my lady All- 
worth's ? 

Over. Why, some four mile. 

Greedy. How ! four mile, good sir Giles 
Upon your reputation, think better ; 
For if you do abate but one half quarter 
Of five, you do yourself the greatest wrong 
That can be in the world ; for four miles* riding 

VOL. III. F 
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/ Could not have raised so huge an appetite 
As I feel gnawing on me. 

Mar, Whether you ride. 
Or go afoot^ you are that way still provided^ 
An It please your worship. 

Over, How now, sirrah ? prating 
Before my lord ! no deference ! Go to my nephew. 
See all his dehts discharged, and help his worship 
To fit on his rich suit. 

Mar. I may fit you too. 
Toss'd like a dog still ! {_Aside, and exit, 

Lov, I have writ this morning 
A few lines to my mistress, your fair daughter. 

Over, 'Twill fire her, for she's whoUy yours 
already: — 
Sweet master A 11 worth, take my ring ; 'twill carry 

you 
To her presence, I dare warrant you; and there 

plead 
For my good lord, if you shall find occasion. 
That done, pray ride to Nottingham, get a licence^ 
Still hy this token I '11 have it despatch'd. 
And suddenly, my lord, that I may say 
My honourable, nay, ri^t honourable daughter. 

Greedy, Take my advice, young gentleman, get 
your breakfast ; 
'Tis unwholesome to ride fasting : I *11 eat with you, 
"^And eat to purpose. 

Over, Some Fury 's in that man : 
Hungry again ! did you not devour, this morning, 
A shield of brawn, and a barrel of Colchester oysters ? 

Greedy, Why, that was, sir, only a preparative. 
Come, gentleman, 1 will not have you feed 
Alone while I am here. 



I 
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Lov. Haste your return. 

AIL I will not fail, my lord. 

Greedy, Nor I, to line 
My Christmas coffer. 

^Exeunt Greedy and All worth. 

Over. To my wish ; we are ]Mivate. 
I come not to make offer with my daughter 
A certain portion, that were poor and trivial : ■ 

In one word^ I pronounce all that is mine> \. 

In lands or leases^ ready coin or goods. 
With her^ my lord> comes to you ; nor shall you 

have 
One motive^ to induce you to believe 
I live too long, since every year I 'U add 
Something unto the heap, which shall be yours too. 

Lov. You are a right kind father. 

Over, You shall have reason 
To think me such. How do you like this seat } 
It is well wooded and well water'd, the acres 
Fertile and rich : would it not serve, for change. 
To entertain your friends in a summer progress ? 
What thinks my noble lord ? 

Lov. 'Tis a wholesome air 
And well-built pile ; and she that 's mistress of it 
Worthy the large revenue. 

Over. She the mistress ! 
It may be so for a time : but let my lord 
Say only that he likes it, and would have it, 
I say, ere long 'tis his. 

Lov. ImpossiUe. 

Over. You do conclude too fast, not knowing me,^ 
Nor the engines that I work by. 'Tis not alone 
The lady All worth's lands, for those once Wellbom's 
(As by her dotage on him I know they will be,) 

F 2 
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Shall soon be mine ; but point out any man's 
In all the shire, and say they lie convenient. 
And useful for your lordship, and once more 
I say aloud, they are yours. 
Lov. I dare not own 
V What's by unjust and cruel means extorted : 
My fame and credit are more dear to me. 
Than so to expose them to be censured by 
The public voice. 

Over. You run, my lord, no hazard. 
^ Your reputation shall stand as fair. 
In all good men's opinions, as now ; 
Nor can my actions, though condemn'd for ill. 
Cast any foul aspersion upon yours. 
For, though I do contemn report myself. 
As a mere sound, I still will be so tender 
Of what concerns you, in all points of honour. 
That the immaculate whiteness of your fame. 
Nor your unquestioned integrity. 
Shall e'er be sullied with one taint or spot 
That may take from your innocence and candour. 
All my ambition is to have my daughter 
^ Right honourable, which my lord can make her : 
And might I live to dance upon my knee 
A young lord Lovell, bom by her unto you, 
I write nil ultra to my prdudest hopes. 
As for possessions, and annual rents. 
Equivalent to maintain you in the port 
Your noble birth and present state require, 
I do remove that burthen from your shoulders. 
And take it on mine own : for, though I ruin 
The country to supply your riotous waste. 
The scourge of prodigals, want, shall never lind you. 
Lov. Are you not frighted with the imprecations 
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And curses of whole families^ made wretched u- 
By your sinister practices ? 

Over. Yes, as rocks are. 
When foamy billows split themselves against 
Their flinty ribs ; or as the moon is moved. 
When wolves, with hunger pined, howl at her 

brightness. 
I am of a solid temper, and, like these. 
Steer on, a constant course : with mine own sword. 
If call'd into the field, I can make that right 
Which fearful enemies murmur'd at as wrong. 
Now, for these other piddling complaints 
Breath'd out in bitterness ; as when they call me 
Extortioner, tyrant, cormorant, or intruder ^ 

On my poor neighbour's right, or grand encloser 
Of what was common, to my private use ; 
Nay, when my ears are pierced with widows' cries, 
And undone orphans wash with tears my threshold, 
I only think what 'tis to have my daughter 
Right honourable; and 'tis a powerful charm 
Mdses me insensible of remorse, or pity, 
Or the least sting of conscience. 

Lov, I admire 
The toughness of your nature. 

Over, 'Tis for you. 
My lord, and for my daughter, I am marble ; 
Nay more, if you will have my character 
In little, I enjoy more true delight 
In my arrival to my wealth these dark 
And crooked ways, than you shall e'er take pleasure 
In spending what my industry hath compass'd. 
My haste commands me hence ; in one word, there- 
fore. 
Is it a match ? 
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Lov, I hope that is past doubt now. 

Over. Then rest secure ; not the hate of all man- 
kind here. 
Nor fear of what can fall on me hereafter. 
Shall make me study aught but your advancement 
One story higher : an earl ! if gold can do it. 
Dispute not my religion nor my faith ; 
Though I am borne thus headlong by my will. 
You may make choice of what b^ef you please. 
To me they are equal ; so, my lord^ good morrow. 

Lov. He's gone — I wonder how the earth can 
bear 
Such a portent ! I, that have lived a soldier. 
And stood the enemy's violent charge undaunted^ 
To hear this blasphemous beast am bath'd all over 
In a cold sweat : yet, like a mountain, he 
(€k>nfinn'd in atheistical assertions^ 
Is no more shaken than Olympus is 
When angry Boreas loads his double head 
With sudden drifts of snow. 

Entef* Lady All worth, Waiting^waman, and 

Amble. 

L. All. Save you, my lord ! 
Disturb I not your privacy ? 

Lov. No, good madam ; 
For your own sake I am glad you came no sooner : 
Since this bold bad man, sir Giles Overreach, 
Made such a plain discovery of himself. 
And read this morning such a devilish matins. 
That I should think it a sin next to his 
But to repeat it. 

L. All. I ne'er press'd, my lord. 
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On Others' priyades ; yet^ against my will 
Walkings for health ssJce, in the gallery 
Adjoining to your lodgings^ I was made 
(So vehement and loud he was) partaker 
Of his tempting offers. 

Lov, Please you to command 
Your servants henoe> and I shall gladly hear 
Your wiser counsel. 

L, All. 'Tis, my lord^ a woman's. 
But tnjie and hearty ; — wait in the next room. 

\_Exeuni Amble and Woman, 
Now, my good lord : if I may use my freedom. 
As to an honour'd friend 

Xov. You lessen eke 
Your favour to me. 

L, All, I dare then say thus : 
As you are noble (howe'er common men 
Make sordid wealth the object and sole end 
Of their industrious aims), 'twill not agree 
With those of eminent blood, who are engaged 
More to prefer their honours, than to increase 
The state left to them by their ancestors. 
To study large additions to their fortunes. 
And quite neglect their births :-^though I must 

(grant 
Riches, well got, to be a useful servant. 
But a bad master. 

Lot), Madam, 'tis coniess'd ; 
But what infer you &om it ? 

L. AIL This, my lord ; 
That as all wrongs, though thrust into one scale. 
Slide of thjemselves off when right (ills the other. 
And cannot bide the trial ; so dil wealth, 
I mes^n if iU acquired, cemented to honour 
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By virtuous ways achieved, and bravely purchased. 
Is but as rubbish poured into a river, 
(Howe'er intended to make good the bank,) 
Rendering the water, that was pure before, 
"Polluted and unwholesome. I allow 
The heir of sir Giles Overreach, Margaret, 
A maid well qualified, and the richest match 
Our north part can make boast of; yet she cannot. 
With all that she brings with her, fill their mouths 
That never will forget who was her father ; 
Or that my husband Allworth's lands, and Well- 
bom's, 
(How wrung from both needs now no repetition,) 
Were real motives that more work'd your lordship 
To join your families, than her form and virtues : 
You may conceive the rest. 

Lov. I do, sweet madam. 
And long since have considered it. I know 
The sum of all that makes a just man happy 
Consists in the well choosing of his wife : 
And there, well to discharge it, does require 
Equality of years, of birth, of fortune ; 
For beauty being poor, and not cried up 
By birth or wealth, can truly mix with neither ; 
And wealthy where there's such difference in years. 
And fair descent, must make the yoke uneasy : — 
But I come nearer. 

L, All, Pray you do, my lord. 

Lov. Were Overreach' states thrice centupled, 
his daughter 
Millions of degrees much fairer than she is, 
Howe'er I might urge precedents to excuse me, 
I would not so adulterate my blood 
By marrying Margaret, and so leave my issue 
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Made up of several pieces^ one part scarlet^ 
And the other London hlue. In my own tomb 
I will inter my name first. 

L, AIL I am glad to hear this. \_Aside, 

Why then^ my lord, pretend your marriage to her? 
Dissimulation but ties false knots 
On that straight line by which you, hitherto. 
Have measured all your actions. 

Lov, I make answer. 
And aptly, with a question. Wherefore have you. 
That, since your husband's death, have lived a strict 
And chaste nun's life, on the sudden given yourself 
To visits and entertainments ? think you, madam, 
'Tis not grown public conference? or the favours 
Which you too prodigally have thrown on Wellbom, 
Being too reserved before, incur not censure ? 

L. All I am innocent here; and, on my life, I 
swear 
My ends are good. 

Lov. On my soul, so are mine 
To Margaret ; but leave both to the event : 
And since this friendly privacy does serve 
But as an offer'd means unto ourselves 
To search each other further, you having shown 
Your care of me, I my respect to you ; 
Deny me not, but still in chaste words, madam. 
An afternoon's discourse. 

£/. AIL So I shall hear you. ^Exetmt, 



/ 
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SCENE II. 
Before Tapwell'^ House, 

Enter Tapwell and Froth. 

Tap. Undone^ undone! this was your counsel^ 
Froth. 

Froth, Mine ! I defy thee : did not master Marrall 
(He has marred all, I am sure) strictly command us^ 
On pain of sir Giles Overreach' displeasure, 
To turn the gentleman out of doors ? 

Tap. 'Tis true ; 
But now he 's his uncle's darling, and has got 
Master justice Ghreedy, since he fill'd his belly^ 
At his commandment, to do any thing ; 
Woe, woe to us ! 

Froth. He may prove mercifu^ 

Tap. Troth, we do not deserve it at his hands. 
Though he knew all the passages of our house. 
When he was rogue Wellbom no man would he- 

lieve him. 
And then his information could not hurt us ; 
But now he is right worshipful again. 
Who dares but doubt his testimony ? 

Froth. As for credit. 
We have none to lose, but we shall lose the money 
He owes us, and his custom ; there 's the hell on 't. 

Tap. He has summon'd all his creditors by the 
drum. 
And they swarm about him like so many soldiers 
On the pay-day ; and has found out such a new 

WAY 
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To PAT HIS OLD DEBTS^ BS 'tis Very likely 
He shall be chronicled for it ! 

Froth. He deserves it 
More than ten pageants. But are you sure his 

worship 
Gcnnes this way to my lady's ? 

[_A cry nfithin : Brave master Wellborn ! 

Tap. Yes : — I hear him. 

Froth. Be ready with your petition, and present it 
To his good grace. 

Enter Wellborn in a rich hahit,follotved hy Mar-* 
RALL^ Greedt, Order^ Furnace, and Credit 
tors. Tapwell> kneeling, delivers his petition^ 

Well. How 's this ! petitioned too ? . ■ ■ u. 
But note what miracles the payment of 
A little tfash, and a rich suit of clothes \ 

Can work upon these rascals ! I shall be, 
I think, prince Wellborn. 

Mar. When your worship 's married. 
You may be : — I know what I hope to see you. 

WeH, Then look thou for advancement. 

Mar. To be known 
Your worship's bailiff is the mark I shoot at. 

Well. And thou shalt hit it. 

Mar, Pray you, sir, despatch 
These needy followers, and for my admittance, 
ProndiBd you 'U defend me from sir Giles, 
Whose service I am weary of, I 'U say something 
You shall give thanks for. 

WM. Fear me not sir Giles. 

Qmeedy. Who, Tapwell ? I remember thy wife 
Iffou^t me. 
Last new-year's tide, a couple of fat turkeys. 
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Tap. And shall do every Christmas^ let your 
worship 
But stand my friend now. 

Greedy, How ! with master Wellborn ? 
I can do any thing with him on such terms. — 
See you this honest couple ? they are good souls 
As ever drew out fosset : have they not 
A pair of honest faces ? 

Well, I o'erheard you. 
And the bribe he promised. You are cozen'd in 

them; 
For, of all the scum that grew rich by my riots. 
This, for a most unthankful knave, and this. 
For a base wanton, have worst deserved of me. 
And therefore speak not for them : by your place 
You are rather to do me justice ; lend me your ear: 
— Forget his turkeys, and call in his licence. 
And, at the next fair, I '11 give you a yoke of oxen 
Worth all his poultry. 

Greedy, I am changed on the sudden 
In my opinion ! Come near ; nearer, rascal. 
And, now I view him better, did you e'er see 
One look so like an archknave ? his very counte- 
nance. 
Should an understanding judge but look ux>on him. 
Would hang him, thou^ he were innocent. 

Tap, Froth, Worshipful sir ! 

Greedy, No, though the great Turk came, in- 
stead of turkeys. 
To beg my favour, I am inexorable. 
Thou hast an ill name : besides thy musty ale. 
That hath destroy'd many of the king's liege people. 
Thou never hadst in thy house, to stay men's sto- 
macbsj 
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A piece of Suffolk cheese^ or gammon of bacon^ 
Or any esculent^ as the learned call it. 
For their emolument, but sheer drink only. 
For which gross fault I here do damn thy licence. 
Forbidding thee ever to tap or draw ; 
For, instantly, I will, in mine own person. 
Command the constable to pull down thy sign. 
And do it before I eat. 

Froth, No mercv ? 

Greedy, Vanish! 
If I show any, may my promised oxen gore me ! 

Tap, Unthankful knaves are ever so rewarded. 
[Exeunt Greedy, Tapwell, and Froth. 

Well, Speak ; what are you ? 

1 Cred, A decay *d vintner, sir. 
That might have thrived, but that your worship 

broke me 
With trusting you with muskadine and eggs 
And five-pound suppers, with your after-drinkings. 
When you lodged upon the Bankbide. 

Well. I remember. 

1 Cred. I have not been hasty, nor e'er laid to 

arrest you ; 
And therefore, sir — 

Well, Thou art an honest fellow, 
I '11 set thee up again ; see his bill paid. — 
What are you ? 

2 Cred, A tailor once, but now mere botcher. 
I gave you credit for a suit of clothes. 

Which was all my stock ; but you failing in payment, 
I was removed from the shopboard, and confined 
Under a stall. 

Well, See him paid ; and botch no more. 
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2 Cred. I ask no interest^ sir. 
Well, Such tailors need not ; 
If their bills are paid in one and twenty year^ 
They are seldom losers. 
Ord. A royal gentleman ! 
Furn, He '11 prove a brave master ; my good lady 
knew 
To choose a man. 

WelL See all men else discharged ; 
And since old debts are clear'd by a new way, 
A little bounty will not misbecome me : 
There's something, honest cook, for thy good 

breakfasts ; 
And this, for your respect: [To Obder.] take% 

'tis good gold. 
And I able to spare it. 

Ord. You are too munificent. 
Furn, He was ever so. 
WelL Pray you, on before. 
Mar, At four o'clock the rest know where to 
meet me. 

[Exeunt Order, Furnace, and Creditor*-. 
Well, Now, master Marrall, what 's the weighty 
secret 
You promised to impart ? 

Mar, Sir, time nor place 
Allow me to relate eadi circumstance ; 
This only, in a word : I know sir Giles 
Will come upon you for security 
For his thousand pounds, which you must not con- 
sent to. 
As he grows in heat, as I am sure he will. 
Be you but rough, and say he 's in your debt 
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Ten times the sum, upon sale of your land : ^^^ 

I had a hand in 't (I speak it to my shame) 
When you were defeated of it. 

Well. That 's forgiven. 

Mar. I shall deserve it : then urge him to pro- 
duce 
The deed in which you pass'd it over to him, 
Whidi I know he '11 have about him, to deliver 
To the lord Lovell, with many other writings 
And present moneys : I '11 instruct you further. 
As I wait on your worship : if I play not my prize * 
To your full content, and your uncle's much vex- 
ation. 
Hang up Jack Marrall. 

Well. I rely upon thee. {^Exetinl. 



SCENE III. 
A Room in Ovebreach'^ House. 

Enter Allworth and Margaret. 

All. Whether to yield the first praise to my lord's 
Unequall'd temperance, or your constant sweetness. 
That I yet live, my weak hands fasten'd on 
Hope*s anchor, spite of all storms of despair, / 

I yet rest doubtdil. 

Marg. Give it to lord Lovell ; 
For what in him was bounty, in me 's duty. 
I make but pa3nnent of a debt to which 

• If I play not my prize.^ This expression is frequently 
found in our old writers, and means if I play not my part 
successfully. 
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My vows, in that higH office register'd, . 
Are faithful witnesses. 

All. 'Tis true, my dearest : 
Yet, when I call to mind how many fair ones 
Make wilful shipwreck of their faiths, and oaths 
To God and man, to fill the arms of greatness ; 
And you rise up no less than a glorious star. 
To the amazement of the world, — that hold out 
Against tlie stem authority of a father. 
And spurn at honour, when it comes to court you ; 
I am so tender of your good, that faintly. 
With your wrong, I can wish myself that right 
You yet are pleased to do me. 

Marg. Yet, and ever. 
To me what *s title, when content is wanting ? 
Or wealth, raked up together with much care. 
And to be kept with more, when the heart pines, 
In being dispossessed of what it longs for 
Beyond the Indian mines ? or the smooth brow 
Of a pleased sire, that slaves me to his will ; 
And so his ravenous humour may be feasted 
By my obedience, and he sees me great. 
Leaves to my soul nor faculties nor power 
To make her own election ? 

All. But the dangers 
That follow the repulse 

Marg. To me they are nothing : 
Let Allworth love, I cannot be unhappy. 
Sup]K)se the worst, that, in his rage, he kill me ; 
A tear or two, by you dropt on my herse. 
In sorrow for my fate, will call back life 
.So far as but to say that I die yours ; 
I then shall rest in peace : or should he prove 
So cruel, as one death would not suffice 
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His thirst of vengeance^ but with lingering tor- 
ments^ 
In mind and body^ I must waste to air^ 
In poverty join'd with banishment ; so you share 
In my afflictions^ which I dare not wish you, 

-So high I prize you, I could undergo them 
With such a patience as should look down 
With scorn on his worst malice. 
All. Heaven avert 

. Such trials of your true affection to me ! 
Nor will it unto you, that are all mercy. 
Show so much rigour : but since we must run 
Such desperate hazards, let us do our best 
To steer between them. 

Marg, Your lord *s ours, and sure ; 
And though but a young actor, second me 
In doing to the life what he has plotted. 

Enter Overreach behind. 

The end may yet prove happy. Now, my AUworth. 

\_Seeing her father, 

AIL To your letter, and put on a seeming anger. 

Marg. I 'n pay my lord all debts due to his title ; 
And when with terms, not taking from his honour. 
He does solicit me, J shall gladly hear him. 
But in this peremptory, nay, commanding way, 
T' appoint a meeting, and, without my knowledge, 
A priest to tie the knot can ne'er be undone 
Till death unloose it, is a confidence 
In his lordship will deceive him, 

AIL 1 hope better. 
Good lady. 

Marg. Hope, sir, what you please : for me 
I must take a safe and secure course. I have ■ 

VOL. III. G 
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A father, and without his fiill consent^ 

Though all lords of the land kneel'd for my favour^ 

I can grant nothing. 

Over. I like this obedience : [jComes forward. 
But whatsoever my lord writes must and shall be 
Accepted and embraced. Sweet master Allworth^ 
You show yourself a tnie and faithful servant 
To your good lord ; he has a jewel of you. 
How I frowning, Meg? are these looks to receive 
A messenger from my lord ? what 's this ? give me it. 

Marg. A piece of arrogant paper, like the in- 
scriptions. 

Over. [^Reads.2 Fair mistress, from your servant 
learn, all joys 
That we can hope for, if def err d, prove toys ; 
Therefore this instant, and in private, meet 
A husband, that will gladly at your feet 
Lay down his honours, tendering them to you 
With all content, the church being paid her due. 
— Is this the arrogant piece of paper ? fool ! 
Will you still be one ? In the name of madness, what 
Could his good honour write more to content you ? 

Marg, Why, sir, I would be married like your 
daughter ; 
Not hurried away i* the night I know not whither, 
Without all ceremony ; no friends invited 
To honour the solemnity. 

All. An 't please your honour. 
For so before to-morrow I must style you, 
IMy lord desires this privacy, in respect 
His honourable kinsmen are far off. 
And his desires to have it done brook not 
So long delay as to expect their coming ; 
And yet he stands resolved, with all due pomp. 
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As running at the ring, plays^ masks^ and tilting. 

To have his marriage at court celebrated. 

When he has brought your honour up to London. 

Over. He tells you true ; 'tis the fashion, on my 
knowledge : 
Yet the good lord, to please your peevishness. 
Must put it off, forsooth ! 
Tempt me no further : if you do, this goad 

\_Poinis to his sword* 
Shall prick you to him. 

Marg, I could be contented. 
Were you but by, to do a father's part. 
And give me in the church. 

Over. So my lord have you. 
What do I care who gives you ? Since my lord 
Does purpose to be private, I '11 not cross him. \y 
I know not, master All worth, how my lord 
May be provided, and therefore there 's a purse 
Of gold ; 'twill serve this night* s expense ; to-mor- 
row 
I '11 furnish him with any sums : in the mean time. 
Use my ring to my chaplain ; he is beneficed 
At my manor of Got'em, and call'd parson Willdo i 
Tis no matter for a licence ; I '11 bear him out in 't. 

Marg. With your favour, sir, what warrant is 
your ring ? 
He may suppose I got that twenty ways. 
Without your knowledge ; and then to be refused 
Were such a stain upon me ! — if you pleased, sir. 
Your presence would do better. 

Over. Still perverse ! 
I say again, I will not cross my lord ; 
Yet I 'D. prevent you too^ — Paper and ink, there ! 

' Prevent) i. e. anticipate, 

o2 
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AIL I can furnish you. 

Over, I thank you, I can write then. [^Writes, 
All. You may, if you please, put out the name of 
my lord. 
In respect he comes disguised, and only write. 
Marry her to this sentleraan. 

Over. Well advised. 
*Tis done; aw^y •—EMar caret Arwee/*.] — My bless- 
ing, girl ? thpu hast it. 
Nay, no reply, be gone : — good master AUworth, 
This shall be the best night's work you ever made. 
Ail. I hope so, sir*. 

[_Ejreunt Allworth and Margaret, 
Over. Farewell ! - Now all 's cocksure : 
Methinks I hear already knights and ladies 
) Say, Sir Giles Overreach, how is it with 
Your honourable daughter ? has her honour 
Slept well to-night ? or, Will her honour please 
To accept this monkey, dog, or paroqueto, 
(This is state in ladies,) or my eldest son 
To be her page, and wait upon her trencher ? 
\ My ends, my ends are compass'd — then for WelU 
bom 
And the lands; were he once married to the 

widow 

I have him here — I can scarce contain myself, 

I am so full of joy, nay, joy all over. [Ejeit. 

1 All. / hope so^ sir.'] It is impossible to excuse the con. 
duct of this young couple ; it is too full of artifice and deceit. 
Undoutedly the insupportable pride and tyranny of OveTreacb 
make him a proper subject to be practised on ; but not by his 
daughter, whose character has been hitherto so conducted as to 
gain the esteem of every leader.— Oif ford. 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 
A Room in Lady Allwortii'* House, 

Enter Lord Lovell, Lady Allworth, and 

Amble. 

L. All. By this you know how strong the motives 
were 
That did, my lord, induce me to dispense 
A little with my gravity, to advance. 
In personating some few favours to him, 
The plots and projects of the down- trod Wellborn, 
Nor shall I e'er repent, although I suffer 
In some few men's opinions for 't, the action ; 
For he that ventured all for my dear husband 
Might justly claim an obligation from me 
To pay him such a courtesy ; which had I 
Coyly or over-curiously denied. 
It might have argued me of little love 
To the deceased. 

Lov, What you intended, madam. 
For the poor gentleman, hath found good success ; 
For, as I understand, his debts are paid. 
And he once more fumish'd for fair employment : 
But all the arts that I have used to raise 
The fortunes of your joy and mine, young AUworth, 
Stand yet in supposition, though I hope well : 
For the young lovers are in wit more pregnant 
Than their years can promise ; and for their desires. 
On my knowledge they are equal. 

L, All. As my wishes 
Are with yours, my lord ; yet give me leave to fear 
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The building, though well grounded : to deceive 
Y/Sir Giles, that's both a lion and a fox 
In his proceedings, were a work beyond 
The strongest undertakers ; not the trial 
Of tv/o weak innocents. 

Lov, Despair not, madam : 
Hard things are compass'd oft by easy means ; 
And judgment, being a gift derived from Heaven, 
Though sometimes lodged in the hearts of worldly 

men. 
That ne'er consider from whom they receive it. 
Forsakes such as abuse the giver of it. 
Which is the reason that the politic 
And cunning statesman, that believes he fathoms 
The counsels of all kingdoms on the earth. 
Is by simplicity oft overreach'd*. 

L. All. May he be so ! yet, in his name to 
express it, 
Is a good omen. 

Lov, May it to myself 
\yPvo\e so, good lady, in my suit to you ! 
What think you of the motion } 

L. All. Troth, my lord. 
My own unworthiness may answer for me ; 
I could not but look on it as a ble^ng 
Far, far beyond my merit. 

Lov. You are too modest. 
And undervalue that which is above 
JVIv title, or whatever I call mine. 
I Our years, our states, our births are not unequal, 

' Is hy simplicity oft overreach* d."] This observation is » 
most admirable one, and worthy of idi praise. It may serve 
to explain many fancied inconsistencies in the conduct of the 
'>rerreaches in all ages. — Gifford. 
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You being descended nobly^ and allied so ; 

If then you may be won to make me happy. 

Be this our solemn contract. [^Kissing her hand* 

L, AIL My lord, receive me 
As such a one, the study of whose whole life 
Shall know no other object but to please you. 

Lov, If I return not, with all tenderness. 
Equal respect to you, may I die wretched ! 

• Z/. All. There needs no protestation, my lord. 
To her that cannot doubt. — 

Enter Wellborn, handsomely apparelled. 

You are welcome, sir- 
Now you look like yourself. 

Well. And will continue 
Such in my free acknowledgment, that I am 
Your creature, madam, and will never hold 
My life mine own when you please to command it. 

Lov. It is a thankfulness that well becomes you ; 
You could not make choice of a better shape 
To dress your mind in. 

L, AIL For me, I am happy 
That my endeavours prosper'd. Saw you of late 
Sir Giles, your uncle } 

Well. I heard of him, madam. 
By his minister, Marrall : he 's grown into strange 

passions 
About his daughter : this last night he look'd for 
Your lordship at his house, but missing you. 
And she not yet appearing, his wise head 
Is much perplex'd and troubled. 

L0OV. It may be. 
Sweetheart, my project took, 

X. AU, I strongly hope. 
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Over, ^within,'] Ha ! find her, booby, thou huge 
lump of nothing, 
I '11 bore thine eyes out else. 

fVell, May it please your lordship. 
For some ends of mine own, but to withdraw 
A little out of sight, though not of hearing. 
You may, perhaps, have sport. 

Lov. You shall direct me. [^Steps aside. 

Enter Overreach, with distracted looks, driving 
in Mark all before him, with a box. 

Over. I shall sol fa you, rogue ! 

Mar. Sir, for what cause 
Do you use me thus ? 

Over, Cause, slave ! why, I am angry. 
And thou a subject only fit for beating. 
And so to cool my choler. Look to the writing ; 
Let but the seal be broke upon the box. 
That has slept in my cabinet these three years, 
I '11 rack thy soul for 't. 

Mar. I may yet cry quittance. 
Though now I suffer, and dare not resist. [^Aside* 

Over. Lady, by your leave, did you see my 
daughter, lady ? 
And the lord her husband ? are they in your house? 
If they are, discover, that I may bid them joy 5 
And, as an entrance to her place of honour. 
See your ladyship on her left hand, and make 

courtesies 
When she nods on you ; which you must receive 
As a special favour. 

L. All. When I know, sir Giles, 
Her state requires such ceremony, I shall pay itj 
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But, in the mean time^ as I am myself, 
I give you to understand I neither know 
Nor care where her honour is. 

Over, When you once see her 
Supported, and led by the lord her husband. 
You 'U be taught better. Nephew. 

Well. Sir. 

Over, No more ! 

Well. 'Tis all I owe you. 

Over. Have your redeem'd rags 
Made you thus insolent ? 

Well. Insolent to you ! 
Why, what are you, sir, unless in your years. 
At the best, more than myself.? 

Over. His fortune swells him : 
'Tis rank, he 's married. £Aside. 

L. All. This is excellent ! 

Over. Sir, in calm language, though I seldom 
use it, 
I am familiar with the cause that makes you 
Bear up thus bravely : there 's a certain buzz 
Of a stolen marriage, do you hear? of a stolen 

marriage^ 
In which, 'tis said, there's somebody hath been 

cozen'd ; 
I name no parties. 

Well. Well, sir, and what follows ? 

Over. Marry, this; since you are peremptory. 
Remember, 
Upon mere hope of your great match, I lent you 
A thousand pounds: put me in good security. 
And suddenly, by mortgage or by statute. 
Of some of your new possessions, or I '11 have you ^ 



[ 
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Dragged in your lavender robes * to the gaol : you 

know me^ 
And therefore do not trifle. 

Well, Can you be 
So cruel to your nephew, now he 's in 
The way to rise ? Was this the courtesy 
You did me in pure love, and no ends else ? 

Over. End me no ends ! engage the whole estate^ 
And force your spouse to sign it, you shall have 
Three or four thousand more^ to roar and swagger. 
And revel in loose taverns. 

fVelL And beg after ; 
Mean you not so ? 

Over. My thoughts are mine, and free. 
Shall I have security ? 

Well, No, indeed you shall not. 
Nor bond, nor bill, nor bare acknowledgment : 
Your great looks fright not me. 

Over. But my deeds shall. 
Outbraved ! [^Bolh draw. 

L. All, Help ! murder ! murder ! 

Enter Servants, 

Well. Let him come on. 
With all his wrongs and injuries about him, 
Arm'd with his cut-throat practices to guard him ; 
The right that I bring with me will defend me. 
And punish his extortion. 

Over. That I had thee 
But single in the field ! 

' Lavender robes,^ i. e.just rrdeaned from paten. To Uy 
a thing in lavender was a common phrase for pawning it. 

— .GiFFORD. 
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L, AIL You may ; but make not 
My house your quarrelling scene. 

Over. Were 't in a church. 
By heaven and hell, I 'd do 't. 

Mar, Now put him to 
The showing of the deed. {Aside to Wellborn. 

Well. This rage is vain, sir ; 
For fighting, fear not, you shall have your hands 

full 
Upon the least incitement ; and whereas 
You charge me with a debt of a thousand pounds. 
If there be law, (howe'er you have no conscience,) 
Either restore ray land, or I '11 recover 
A debt, that 's truly due to me from you, 
In value ten times more than what you challenge. 

Over, I in thy debt ! O impudence ! did I not 
purchase 
The land left by thy father, that rich land 
That had continued in Wellbom's name 
Twenty descents ; which, like a riotous fool. 
Thou didst make sale of? Is not here, enclosed. 
The deed that does confirm it mine } 

Mar. Now, now ! 

Well. I do acknowledge none; I ne'er pass'd 
over 
Any such land : I grant, for a year or two 
You had it in trust ; which if you do discharge, 
Surrendering the possession, you shall ease 
Yourself and me of chargeable suits in law. 
Which, if you prove not honest, as I doubt it. 
Must of necessity follow. 

L. All. In my judgment. 
He does advise you well. 

Over. Good ! good ! conspire 
With your new husband, lady ; second him 
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In his dishonest practices;* but when 

This manor is extended * to my use. 

You'll speak in an humbler key, end sue for favour. 

L. AIL Never : do not hope it. 

Well, Let despair first seize me. 

Over. Yet, to shut up thy mouth, and make thee give 
Thyself the lie, the loud lie, I draw out 
The precious evidence ; if thou canst forswear 
Thy hand and seal, and make a forfeit of 

[_Opens the box, and displays the bond. 
Thy ears to the pillory, see ! here's that will make 
My interest clear — ha ! 

L. All, A fair skin of parchment. 

Well. Indented, I confess, and labels too ; 
But neither wax nor words. How ! thunderstruck? 
Not a syllable to insult with ? JVIy wise uncle. 
Is this your precious evidence, this that makes 
Your interest clear } 

Over. I am o'erwhelm'd with wonder I 
What prodigy is this ? what subtle devil 
Hath razed out the inscription ? the wax 
Turn'd into dust ! — the rest of my deeds whole. 
As when they were deliver'd, and this only 
Made nothing ! Do you deal with witches, rascal ? 
There is a statute for you, which will bring* 
Your neck in an hempen circle ; yes, there is : 

■ Extended.,] i. c. seized. It is a legal phrase, and ocean 
continually. 

« There is a statute for you, &c.] This statute, which un. 
fortunately brought many a neck into a ftempeu circle^ was 
made in the first year of James. It decreed the punishment of 
death for a variety of impossible crimes ; which yet were fully 
proved upon a number of poor ignorant superannuated wietchef, 
who were cajoled or terrified into a confession of them. This 
diabolical law was repealed about the middle of the last 
century. — Giffohd. 
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And now 'tis better thought for, cheater, know 
This juggling shall not save you. 

WelL To save thee 
Would beggar the stock of mercy. 

Over, Marrall ! 

Mar, Sir. 

Over. Though the witnesses are dead, your 
testimonv 
Help with an oath or two : and for thy master. 
Thy liberal master, my good honest servant, 
I know thou wilt swear any thing, to dash 
This cunning sleight : besides, I know thou art 
A public notary, and such stand in law 
For a dozen witnesses : the deed being drawn too 
By thee, my careful Marrall, and delivered 
When thou wert present, will make good my title 
Wilt thou not swear this ? [Aside to Marrall. 

Mar, I ! no, I assure you : 
I have a conscience not sear'd up like yours ; 
I know no deeds. 

Over. Wilt thou betray me ? 

Mar, Keep him 
From using of his hands, I '11 use my tongue, . / 
To his no little torment. 

Over, Mine own varlet 
Rebel against me ! 

Mar. Yes, and uncase you too. 
The ideot, the Patch, the slave, the boob^ ', ^ 

» The ideot^ the Patchy the slave^ &c.] The vengeance of a 
little mind, confident of its cunning, is happily portrayed in 
the recapitulation of those abusive terms which had been at 
various times lavished upon Marrall, and which, though he 
submitted to them in silence, he had carefully treasured up till 
the occasion should offer oT retorting them with sarcastic triumph 
and eiadtation.— GiFFORD. 
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The property Jit only to be beaten 

For your morning exercise, your Jbotball, or 

The unprofitable lump qfjlesh) your drudge. 

Can now anatomize you, and lay open 

All your black plots^ and level with the earth 

Your hill of pride : and, with these gabions * guarded^ 

Unload my great artillery, and shake. 

Nay pulverise, the walls you think defend you. 

L. AIL How he foams at the mouth with rage ! 

Well. To him again. 

Over. O that I had thee in my gripe, I would 
tear thee 
Joint after joint ! 

Mar, I know you are a tearer. 
But I *11 have first your fangs pared off, and then 
Come nearer to you ; when I have discover'd. 
And made it good before the judge, what ways, 
And devilish practices, you used to cozen with 
An army of whole families, who yet alive. 
And but enroird for soldiers, were able 
To take in* Dunkirk. 

Well, All will come out. 

L. AIL The better. 

Over, But that I will live, rogue, to torture thee, 
/And make thee wish, and kneel in vain, to die, 
Jhese swords, that keep thee from me, should fix 

here. 
Although they make my body but one wound. 
But I would reach thee. 

Lov, Heaven's hand is in this ; 
One bandog worry the other ! \^Aside, 

Over, I play the fool, 

1 Gabionsy] I e. wicker batkctt JilUd wilh earth, used in 

fortifications. 

« Take •«,] L c. subdue. 
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And make my anger but ridiculous : V 

There will be a time and place, there will be, 

cowards. 
When you shall feel what I dare do 

Well, I think so : 
You dare do any ill, yet want true valour " 

To be honest and repent. 

Over, They are words I know not. 
Nor e'er will learn. Patience, the beggar's virtue. 

Enter Greedy and Pakson Willdo. 

Shall find no harbour here ; — after these storms 
At length a calm appears. Welcome, most wel- 
come! 
There's comfort in thy looks. Is the deed done? 
Is my daughter married ? say but so, my chaplain. 
And I am tame. 

Willdo, Married! yes, I assure you. 
Oyer, Then vanish all sad thoughts ! there 's more 
gold for thee. 
My doubts and fears are in the titles drown'd v 

Of my honourable, my right honourable daughter. 
Greedy. Here will be feasting! at least for a month, 
I am provided : empty guts, croak no more ; 
You shall, be stufF'd like bagpipes, not with wind, — 
But bearing dishes '. 

Over, Instantly be here? 

[^Whispering to Willdo. 
To my wish ! to my wish ! Now you that plot 

against me, 
And hoped to trip my heels up, that contemn'd me. 
Think on't and tremble: — [Loud tnusic.'] — they 

come ! I hear the music. 
A lane there for my lord ! 

» Bearing dishes^l i. e. solid, substantial dishes* 
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Well. This sudden heat 
May yet be cool'd, sir. 

Over. Make way there for my lord ! 

Enter Allworth and Margaret. 

Marg. Sir, first your pardon^ then your blessing, 
with 
Your full allowance of the choice I have made. 
As ever you could make use of your leason, 

[^Kneeling. 
Grow not in passion ; since you may as well 
Call back the day that 's past, as untie the knot 
Which is too strongly fasten'd : not to dwell 
Too long on words, this is my husband. 

Over. How ! 

All. So I assure you ; all the rites of marriage. 
With every circumstance, are past. Alas ! sir. 
Although I am no lord, but a lord's page, 
Your daughter and my loved wife mourns not for it ; 
And, for right honourable son-in-law, you may say, 
Your dutiful daughter. 

Over. Devil ! are they married ? 

Willdo. Do a father's part, and say. Heaven give 
them joy ! 

Over. Confusion and ruin! Speak, ^nd speak 
quickly. 
Or thou art dead. 

Willdo. They are married. 

Over, Thou hadst better 
Have made a contract with the king of fiends. 
Than these : — my brain turns ! 

Willdo. Why this rage to me ? 
Is not this your letter, sir, and these the words ? 
Marri^ her to this gentleman. 

Over, It cannot — 
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Nor will I e'er believe it — sdeath ! I will not — 
That I^ that^ in all passages I touch'd 
At worldly profit, have not left a print 
Where I have trod, for the most curious search 
To trace my footsteps, should be guU'd by children, 
Baffled and fool'd, and all my hopes and labours 
Defeated and made void. 

Well, As it appears. 
You are so, my grave unde. 

Over, Village nurses 
Revenge their wrongs with curses ; 1 11 not waste 
A syllable, but thus I take the life 
Which, wretched, I gave to thee. 

[^Attempts to kill Margaret. 

Lov, [coming forward,'^ Hold, for your own sake ! 
Though charity to your daughter hath quite left you, 
Will you do an act, though in your hopes lost here. 
Can leave no hope for peace or rest hereafter ? 
Consider; at the best you're but a man, 
And cannot so create your aims, but that 
They may be cross'd. 

Over, Lord ! thus I spit at thee. 
And at thy counsel ; and again desire thee. 
And as thou art a soldier, if thy valour 
Dares show itself where multitude and example 
Lead not the way, let's quit the house, and change 
Six words in private. 

Lov, I am ready. 

L, All, Stay, sir : 
Contest with one distracted ! 

Well. You '11 grow like him. 
Should you answer his vain challenge. 

Over, Are you pale ? 
Borrow his help ; though Hercules call it odds, 

vol.. III. H 
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Azi '.tiIt <pf!Di> ftseli. I ^ :|Tih lie p£*c«: 
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TLi? L:%i5c A bear cc .»<&«;. ^Ijr my wrongs, 
V.'b^t I hiTc 5p:ke I win ruke ^md I » or leave 
(ynt :2ir«a: unr-i. — £: i: be possible, 
Hrli. aid to nj i^^-dcQs! [£ji7. 

3/ jr. Is *t zi:z brare SfWrt *• ? 

Grfrfc/y. Bnre 5iiort ! I am sure it lias taVn awar 

mj 5tOIE3ch. 

I CO net like the sauce. 

AU. Xay, weep not, dearest. 
Though it express vour pitv ; what *s decreed 
Alx)ve,. we cannot alter. 

L. AIL His threats move me 
Xo scruple, madam. 

Mar. Was it not a rare trick. 
An it please your worship, to make the deed no- 
thing ? 
I can do twenty neater, if you please 
To purchase and grow rich ; for I will be 
Such a solicitor and steward for you 
As never worshipful had. 

/^V//. I do believe thee : 
Hut first discover the quaint means you used 
To ra;5c out the conveyance. 

Mar, They are mysteries 
Not to Ix; spoke in public : certain minerals 

• /i '/ tint brave sport f] Nothing can more strongly mark 
me nu-un, selfish, unfeeling, hnd brutal character of this u'iprin. 
(i|>I.-<l wfw'tch, than these four words. — ^Giffobd. 
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Incorporated in the ink and wax. — 
Besides^ he gave me nothing, but still fed me 
With hopes and blows ; and that was the induce- 
ment 
To this conundrum. If it please your worship 
To call to memory, this mad beast once caused me 
To urge you or to drown or hang yourself; 
I *11 do the like to him, if you command me. 

Well. You are a rascal ! He that dares be false 
To a master, though unjust, will ne'er- be true 
To any other. Look not for reward 
Or favour from me ; I will shun thy sight 
As I would do a basilisk's : thank my pity. 
If thou keep thy ears ; howe'er, I will take order 
Your practice shall be silenced. 

Greedy, I 'U commit him. 
If you will have me, sir. 

WelL That were to little purpose ; 
His conscience be his prison. Not a word. 
But instantly be gone. 

Ord» Take this kick with you. 

Amh, And this. 

Furn, If that I had my cleaver here, 
I would divide your knave's head. 

Mar, This is the haven 
False servants still arrive at. [^E.vit. 

Re-enter Overreach. 

L. All, Come again ! 
Lov. Fear not, I am your guard. 
Well, His looks are ghastly. 
WUldo, Some little time I have spent, under your 
favours. 
In physical studies ; and if my judgment err not, 

h2 
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He 's mad beyond recovery : but observe Him, 
And look to yourselves. 

Over, Why, is not tbe whole world 
Included in myself? to what use then 
Are friends and servants? Say there were a 

squadron 
Of pikes, lined through with shot, when I am 

mounted 
Upon my injuries, shall I fear to charge them ? 
No : I 'U through the battalia ; and that routed, 

[JFUrurishing his sword sheathed. 
I 'U fall to execution. — Ha ! I am feeble : 
Some undone widow sits upon mine arm. 
And takes away the use of *t ; and my sword. 
Glued to my scabbard with wrong'd orphans' tears. 
Will not be drawn. Ha! what are these? sure, 

hangmen, 
That come to bind my hands, and then to drag me 
Before the judgment-seat : now they are new shapes. 
And do appear like Furies, with steel whips 
To scourge my ulcerous soul. Shall I then fall 
Ingloriously, and yield ? no ; spite of Fate, 
I will be forced to heU like to myself. 
Though you were legions of accursed spirits. 
Thus would I fly among you. 
[^Ru&hesforrvardy andjiings himself on the ground. 

Well. There s no help : 
Disarm him first, then bind him. 

Gr^eedy, Take a mittimus. 
And carry him to Bedlam. 

LoM. How he foams ! 

Well. And bites the earth ! 

fFilldo. Carry him to some dark room. 
There try what art can do for his recovery. 
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Marg, O my dear father ! 

[JThey force Overreach off. 

All, You must be patient^ mistress. 

Lov. Here is a precedent to teach wicked men^ 
That when they leave religion^ and turn atheists^ 
y Their own abilities leave them. Pray you take 
comfort : 
I will endeavour you shall be his guardians 
In his distractions : and for your land^ master Well- 
bom, 
Be it good or ill in law, I *11 be an umpire 
Between you and this, the undoubted heir 
Of sir Giles Overreach : for me, here 's the anchor 
That I must fix on. 

All. What you shall determine. 
My lord, I will allow of. 

Well. 'Tis the language 
That I speak too ; but there is something else 
Beside the repossession of my land. 
And payment of my debts, that I must practise. 
I had a reputation, but 'twas lost 
In my loose course ; and until I redeem it 
Some noble way, I am but half made up. 
It is a time of action ; if your lordship 
Will please to confer a company upon me. 
In your command, I doubt not, in my service 
To my king and country, but I shaU do something 
That may make me right again. 

Lov. Your suit is granted. 
And you loved for the motion. 

Well. Qcoming forward.] Nothing wants then 
But your allowance — and in that our all 
Is comprehended; it being known^ nor we, 
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Nor he that wrote the comedy , can be free. 

Without your manumission; which if you 

Grant willingly , as a fair favour due 

To the poet's and our labours, (as you may,) — 

For we despair not, gentlemen, of the play — 

We jointly shall profess your grace hath might 

To teach us action, and him how to write* f Exeunt. 



THE 



FATAL DOWRY. 



The Fatal Dowry.] When this most excellent tragedy 
was first performed we know not; it was first printed in 1032, 
and was, as the title-page informs us, '^ onsa acted at the 
Private House in Blackfnars by his maje8ty*s servants.** 

JMassinger was assisted in Uie composition of this play by 
Nathaniel Field, a distinguished actor of the day, the author 
of two comedies, A Woman is a Weathercock, and Amends 
for Ladies ; and one of the performers, whose name is joined 
with Heminge, Condell, Burbadge, and others, in the preface 
to the folio edition of Shakspeare. It is impossible to dis- 
criminate the scenes which each author produccxi Mr. Mondt 
Alason has ventured to pronounce that the hand of Massinger 
is only to be discerned in the first, fourth, and last acts. 
Dr. Ireland, on the other hand, argues from the coinddenoes 
of expression discoverable in the third act of The Fatal Dowry, 
and other works of Massinger, that that portion of the tragedy 
was of his writing. So various and contradictory are the con- 
clusions of conjectural critidsm. 

" Not to have a strong feding of The Fatal Dowry," says Dr. 
Ireland, ^* is to be hardened against the most affecting representa- 
tion of virtue goaded by injuries to an unlawful revenge. The 
story is strongly and circumstantially unfolded, and fixes our at- 
tention to its progress by the impression, which it gcneraUy wean» 
of common life. The language, too, h the language of nature and 
of business. The characters are drawn with a profudon of 
force and variety. Charalois is placed twice before the seat of 
justice: and our author has had the address to preserve an ex- 
traordinary interest ^ 'lim, whether he appears as a suppliant 
or a criminal. He tes many rare and apparently opposite 
qualities. His sevuity and reserve are happily reconciled with 
the tenderness of his filial piety, his intrepiditv with his gentle- 
ness of temper, his inflexible firmness with his melting com- 
passion. He is marked with the gracefulness as well as the 
force of virtue: nor can the rash act of which he is guilty 
compel the reader to abandon him, though it shocks our fedings. 
Hi8 provocations secure our pity ; his dying acknowledgments 
tend to restore our esteem ; and, in his own words, there is 

' no eye but is ready with a tear 

To witness 'tis shed for him ~* 



Romont is well contrasted with him ; he is marked with all the 
yehemence of honesty ; irritation is the characteristic attendant 
of his fidelity ; he loses his own temper in the noble zeal of pre- 
serving the innocence of others ; and he draws his sword upon his 
best friend, that he may compel him to give more attention to 
his security. Pontalier, again, is a variety of Romont, though 
of an inferior cast. He carries his friendship to crime, and 
murders Charalois to show his gratitude to NovaU. There is a 
secret link which binds these characters tt^ther. They wish 
to be virtuous; but, by too much indulgence of passion con- 
cerning it, they fall into imprudence or guilt. On the otlier 
hand, the. fixed quality of Rochfort is the admiration of virtue. 
On this is founded the condemnation of Beaumelle, as well as 
his generosity to Charalois. Indeed at her fall he melts into 
sudden tenderness towards her : and nothing can be more finely 
iral than his grief and his reproaches of the man whom be 
js. But after this burst of feeling, he returns to his settled 
idple ; and the rash but much-injured Charalois is still the 
object of his regard. 

'^ Old NovaU might be designed only as an enemy to the 
cause of Charalois, and as a contrast to Rochfort. But the 

Xbation of him is so frequently indulged, and with such 
nence and accumulation of circumstances, as to raise a 
suspicion that a portrait was intended. His hard and insulting 
disposition, his savage abuse, and his readiness to ^ cross every 
deserving soldier and scholar,' seem to allude to Sir Edward 
Coke, and to the base and unfeeling treatment of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 

'^ Charalois slew an offending wife, and the partner of her 
crime, with his own hand, and was himself slain. Vengeance 
belonjKS to Heaven ; and by the divine wilL the administration 
of it ror moral purposes is vested in the vh. To avenge our 
own cause is to despise the seat of ju^Ll^^'ahd the order of 
Providence, and to involve ourselves in guilt and the punish- 
ment of it. Virtue must employ only virtuous means in the 
coercion of vice itself. Her injuries will therefore wait upon 
the laws; for in the very forms of justice there is virtue." 

From this play Rowe borrowed the plan of The Fair Penitent, 
a performance by which he is now chiefly known ; and which 
has superseded its predecessor on the modern stage, though an 
attempt was made, a'few years since, to revive The Fatal Dowry, 
by the good taste of Mr. Macready. 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 

A Street before the Court of Justice. 

Enter Charalois with a paper, Romont^ and 

Charmi. 

Char. Sir, I may move the court to serve your 
will; 
But therein shall hoth wrong you and myself. 

Rom. Why think you so, sir ? 

Char. 'Cause I am familiar 
With what will be their answer : they will say, 
'Tis a^nst law ; and argue ^ me of ignorance 
For offering them the motion. 

Rom. You know not, sir. 
How, in this cause, they may dispense with law ; 
And therefore frame not you their answer for them. 
But do your parts. 

Char, I love the cause so well. 
As I could run the hazard of a check for 't. 

Rom, From whom? 

» Argueyl I. e. convict. 
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Char. Some of the bench, that watch to give it. 
More than to do the office that they sit for : 
But give me, sir, my fee. 

Rom. Now you are noble. {Gives him his purse. 

Char, I shall deserve this better yet, in giving 
My lord some counsel, if he please to hear it. 
Than I shall do with pleading. 

Rom. What may it be, sir ? 

Char. That it would please his lordship, as the 
presidents 
And counsellors of court come by, to stand 
Here, and but show himself, and to some one 
Or two make his request : — there is a minute 
When a man's presence speaks in his own cause 
More than the tongues of twenty advocates. 

Rom. I have urged that. 

Enter Roc h fort and Du Croy. 

Char. Their lordships here are coming ; 
I must go get me a place. You '11 find me in court. 
And at your service. [^Exit, 

Rom. Now, put on * your spirits. 

Du Croy. The ease that you prepare yourself, 
my lord. 
In giving up the place you hold in court. 
Will prove, I fear, a trouble in the state. 
And that no slight one. 

Roch. Pray you, sir, no more. 

Rom, Now, sir, lose not this offer'd means : their 
looks, 
Fix'd on you with a pitying earnestness. 
Invite you to demand their furtherance 

^ Put Off,] i. e. nm9€f call up. 
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To your good purpose : — this such a dulness. 

So foolish and untimely, as 

Du Croi^, You know him? 
Roch, I do ; and much lament the sudden fall 
Of his brave house. It is young Charalois, 
Son to the marshal^ from whom he inherits 
His fame and virtues only. 
Rom, Ha! they name you. 
Du Croy, His father died in prison two days 

since. 
Roch, Yes^ to the shame of this ungrateful state ; 
That such a master in the art of war^ 
So noble, and so highly meriting 
Prom this forgetful country, should, for want 
Of means to satisfy his creditors 
The sums he took up for the general good. 
Meet with an end so infamous. 

Rom, Dare you ever 
Hope for like opportunity } 
Du Croy, My good lord ! 

^They salute him as they pass hy, 
Roch, My wish bring comfort to you ! 
Du Croy, The time calls us. 
Roch, Good morrow, colonel ! 

\Exeunt Rochfort and Du Croy. 
Rom, This obstinate spleen. 
You think, becomes your sorrow, and sorts well 
With your black suits; but, grant me wit or judg- 
ment. 
And, by the freedom of an honest man. 
And a true friend to boot, I swear 'tis shameful. 
And therefore flatter not yourself with hope. 
Your sable habit, with the hat and cloak. 
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No, though the ribands help, have power to work 

them 
To what you would : for those that had no eyes 
To see the great acts of your father, will not, 
From any fashion sorrow can put on. 
Be taught to know their duties. 

Char a I, If they will not. 
They are too old to learn, and I too young 
To give them counsel ; since, if they partake 
The understanding and the hearts of men. 
They will prevent my words and tears : if not. 
What can persuasion, though made eloquent 
With grief, work upon such as have changed natures 
With the most savage beast ? Blest, blest he ever 
The memory of that happy age, when justice 
Had no guards to keep off wrong'd innocence 
From flying to her succours, and, in that. 
Assurance of redress ! where * now, Romont, 
The damn'd with more ease may ascend from hell. 
Than we arrive at her. One Cerberus there 
Forbids the passage, in our courts a thousand. 
As loud and fertile-headed ; and the client 
That wants the sops to fill their ravenous throats, 
iVIust hope for no access: why should I, then. 
Attempt impossibilities; you, friend, being 
Too well acquainted with my dearth of means 
To make my entrance that way ? 

Rotn. Would I were not ! 
But, sir, you have a cause, a cause so just. 
Of such necessity, not to be deferred. 
As would compel a maid, whose foot was never 

• Where for whereat. 
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Set o'er her father's threshold, nor within 
The house where she was bom ever spake word 
Which was not usher'd with pure virgin blushes. 
To drown the tempest of a pleader's tongue. 
And force corruption to give back the hire 
It took against her. Let examples move you. 
You see men great in birth, esteem, and fortune. 
Rather than lose a scruple of their right. 
Fawn basely upon such, whose gowns put off. 
They would disdain for servants. 

Ckaral. And to these 
Can I become a suitor } 

Rom. Without loss : 
Would you consider, that, to gain their favours. 
Soldiers forget their honours, usurers 
Make sacrifice of gold, poets of wit. 
And men religious part with fame and goodness. 
Be therefore won to use the means that may 
Advance your pious ends. 

Ckaral. You shall o'ercome. 

Rom, And you receive the glory. Pray you, 
now practise. 

Ckaral. 'Tis well. 

Enter Novall senior, Advocates, Liladam, and 

ikree Creditors. 

\_Tenders kis petition.'^ Not look on me ! 

Rom. You must have patience 
Offer it again. 

Ckaral. And be again contemn'd ! 

Nov. sen. I know what *s to be done. 

1 Cred, And, that your lordship 
Will please to do your knowledge, we offer first 
Our thankful hearts here, as a bounteous earnest 
To what we will add. 
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Nov, sen. One word more of tliig^ 
I am your enemy. Am I a man 
Your bribes can work on ? ha ? 

Lilad. Friends, you mistake [^Aside to Cred. 
The way to win my lord : he must not bear this ; 
But I, as one in favour, in his sight 
May hearken to you for my profit. — Sir ! 
Pray hear them. 

Nov. sen. It is well. 

Lilad, Observe him now. 

Nov. sen. Your cause being good, and your pro- 
ceedings so. 
Without corruption I am your friend ; 
Speak your desires. 

2 Cred. Oh, they are charitable : 
The marshal stood engaged unto us three 
Two hundred thousand crowns, which, by his death. 
We are defeated of: for which great loss 
We aim at nothing but his rotten flesh ; 
Nor is that cruelty. 

I Cred, I have a son 
That talks of nothing but of guns and armour. 
And swears he '11 be a soldier ; 'tis an humour 
I would divert him from ; and I am told. 
That if I minister to him, in his drink, 
Powder made of this bankrupt marshal's bones. 
Provided that the carcass rot above ground, 
'Twill cure his foolish frenzy. 

Nov. sen. You show in it 
A father's care. I have a son myself, 
A fashionable gentleman, and a peaceful ; 
And, but I am assured he 's not so given, 
IIo should take of it too. 

Charttl. Sir! \_Tenders his petition. 

Nov, sen. What are vou } 
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CharaL A gentleman. 

Nov, sen. If you. have any suit, move it in 
court: 
I take no papers in comers. [Exit, 

Rom. Yes, 
As the matter may be carried — and whereby— 
To manage the conveyance Follow him. 

Lilad, You are rude : I say he shall not pass. 

[^Exeunt Chabalois and Advocates, 

Rom, You say so ! 
On what assurance ? For what office, pray. 
Nearest to baseness ! 

Lilad. Look upon me better ; 
Are these the ensigns of so coarse a fellow ? 
Be well advised. 

Rom, Out, rogue ! do not I know 
These glorious weeds spring from the sordid dunghil 
Of thy officious baseness ? Wert thou worthy 
Of any thing from me but my contempt, 
I would do more than this, — [^Beats kimT] — more, 
you court-spider ! 

Lilad. But that this man is lawless, he should find 
That I am valiant. 

1 Cred, If your ears are fast, 

'Tis nothing. What 's a blow or two } as much. 

2 Cred, These chastisements as useful are as 

frequent. 
To such as would grow rich. 
Rom, Are they so, rascals ? 
I will befriend you, then. [^Kicks them, 

1 Cred. Bear witness, sirs ! 
Lilad. Truth, I have borne my part already, 
friends : 
In the court you shall have more. ^Exit. 

VOL. III. I 
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Rom. I know you for 
The worst of spirits^ that strive to rob the tombs 
Of what is their inheritance^ the dead : 
For usurers^ bred by a riotous peace^ 
That hold the charter of your wealth and freedom 
By bdng knaves and cowards ; that ne'er pray^ 
But when you fear the rich heirs will grow wise, 
To keep their lands out of your parchment toils; 
And then the devil your father 's call'd upon 
To invent some ways of luxury ne'er thought on. 
Be gone^ and quickly, or I will undo you ; 
For I will beat you honest. 

1 Cred. Thrift forbid ! 
We will beai: this, rather than hazard that. 

[^Exeunt Creditors. 

Re-enter Charalois. 

Rom. I am somewhat eased in this yet. 

Char, Only friend. 
To what vain purpose do I make my sorrow 
Wait on the triumph of their cruel^ ? 
Or teach their pride, from my hiunility. 
To think it has o'ercome ? They are determined 
What they will do ; and it may well become me 
To rob them of the glory they expect 
From my submiss entreaties. 

Rom. Think not so, sir : 
The difficulties that you encounter with 
Will crown the undertaking — heaven ! you weep : 
And I could do so too, but that I know 
There 's more expected from the son and friend 
Of him whose fatal loss now shakes our natures. 
Than sighs or tears, in which a village nurse 
JVIay overcome us. We are menr, young lord. 
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Let US not do like women. To tHe court, 

And tHere speak like your birth: wake sleeping 

justice. 
Or dare the axe. This is a way will sort 
With what you are : I call you not to that 
I will shrink from myself; I will deserve 
Your thanks, or suffer with you. — O how bravely 
That sudden fire of anger shows in you ! 
Give fuel to it. Since you are on a shelf 
Of extreme danger, suffer like yourself. [^Exeunt. 



SCENE 11. 

The Court of Justice. 

Enter Rochfort, Novall senior, Presidents, 
Charmi, Du Croy, Beaumont, Advocates, three 
Creditors, and Officers. 

Du Croy. Your lordships seated, may this meet- 
ing prove 
Prosperous to us, and to the general good 
Of Burgundy ! 

Nov. sen. Speak to the point. 

Du Croy. Which is 
With honour to dispose the place and power 
Of premier president, which this reverend man. 
Grave Rochfort, whom for honour's sake I name. 
Is purposed to resign ; a place, my lords. 
In which he hath with such integrity 
Perform'd the first and best parts of a judge. 
That, as his life transcends all fair examples 
Of such as were before him in Dijon, 

i2 
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So it remains^ to those that shall succeed hiin^ 
A precedent they may imitate^ but not equal. 

Roch, I may not sit to hear this. 

Dn Croy. Let the love 
And thankfulness we are bound to pay to goodness. 
In this o*ercome your modesty. 

Rock. My thanks 
For this great favour shall prevent your trouble. 
The honourable trust that was imposed 
Upon my weakness^ since you witness for me 
It was not ill discharged, I will not mention ; 
Nor now, if age had not deprived me of 
The little strength I had to govern well 
The province that I undertook, forsake it. 

Nov. sen. That we could lend you of our years ! 

Du Croy. Or strength ! 

Nov, sen. Or, as you are, persuade you to continue 
The noble exercise of your knowing judgment! 

Roch. That may not be; nor can your lordships' 
goodness. 
Since your employments have conferr'd upon me 
Sufficient wealth, deny the use of it : 
And though old a^, when one foot 's in the grave. 
In many, when all humours else are spent. 
Feeds no affection in them but desire 
To add height to the mountain of their riches. 
In me it is not so. I rest content 
With the honours and estate I now possess : 
And, that I may have liberty to use 
What Heaven, still blessing my poor industry, 
Hath made me master of, I pray the court 
To ease me of my burthen, that I may 
Employ the small remainder of my life 
In living well, and learning how to die so. 
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Enter Romont and Charalois. 

Rom. See^ sir, our advocate. 

Du Croy, The court entreats 
Your lordship will be pleased to name the man 
Which you would have your successor, and, in me. 
All promise to confirm it. 

'Roch, I embrace it 
As an assurance of their favour to me. 
And name my lord Novall. 

Dm Croif* The court allows it. 

Roch. But there are suitors wait here, and their 
causes 
May be of more necessity to be heard ; 
I therefore wish that mine may be deferred. 
And theirs have hearing. 

D« Croy. If your lordship please \To Nov. sen. 
To take the place, we will proceed. 

Char. The cause 
We come to offer to your lordships' censure 
Is in itself so noble, that it needs not 
Or rhetoric in me that plead, or favour 
From your grave lordships, to determine of it ; 
Since to the praise of your impartial justice 
(Which guilty, nay, condemned men, dare not 

scsindal) 
It will erect a trophy of your mercy. 
Which married to that justice 

Nov, sen. Speak to the cause. 

Char. I will, my lord. To say the late dead 
marshal. 
The father of this young lord here, my client. 
Hath done his country great and faithful service. 
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Might task me of impertinence^ to repeat 

What your grave lordships cannot but remember. 

He, in his life, became indebted to 

These thrifty men, (I will not wrong their credits 

By giving them the attributes they now merit ;) 

And failing, by the fortune of the wars. 

Of means to free himself from his engagements^ 

He was arrested, and, for want of bail. 

Imprisoned at their suit ; and, not long after. 

With loss of liberty, ended his life. 

And, though it be a maxim in our laws. 

All suits die with the person, these men's malice 

In death finds matter for their hate to work on ; 

Denying him the decent rites of burial. 

Which the sworn enemies of the Christian faith 

Grant freely to their slaves. May it therefore 

please 
Your lordships so to fashion your decree. 
That, what their cruelty doth forbid, your pity 
May give allowance to. 

Nov. sen. How long have you, sir. 
Practised in court ? 

Char, Some twenty years, my lord. 

Nov, sen. By your gross ignorance, it should ap- 
pear. 
Not twenty days. 

Char, I hope I have given no cause 
In this, my lord. 

Nov, sen. How dare you move the court 
To the dispensing with an act, confirm'd 
By parliament, to the terror of all bankrupts ? 
Go home ; and with more care peruse the statutes ; 
Or the next motion, savouring of this boldness. 
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May force you, sir, to leap, against your will. 
Over the place you plead it. 

Char, I foresaw this. 

Rom. Why, does your lordship think the moving 
of 
A cause more honest than this court had ever 
The honour to determine, can deserve 
A check like this ? 

Nov. ten. Strange holdness ! 

Rom. 'Tis fit freedom : 
Or, do you conclude an advocate cannot hold 
His credit with the judge, unless he study 
His face more than the cause for which he pleads? 

Char. Forhear. 

Rom. Or cannot you, that have the power 
To qualify the rigour of the laws 
When you are pleased, take a little from 
The strictness of your sour decrees, enacted 
In favour of the greedy creditors. 
Against the o'erthrown dehtor ? 

Nov, sen. Sirrah ! you that prate 
Thus saucily, what are you ? 

Rom. Why, I 'U teU thee. 
Thou purple-colour'd man I I am one to whom 
Thou ow'st the means thou hast of sitting there, 
A corrupt elder. 

Char. Forbear. 

Rom, Those eyes. 
That meet no object so base as their master. 
Had been long since torn from that guilty head. 
And thou thyself slave to some needy Swiss*, 

> And thou thyself tlave to tome needy Swiss.] It may not 
be amiss to observe here, that Burgundy (in the capital of which 
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Had I not worn a sword^ and used it better 
Than^ in thy prayers^ thou ever didst thy tongue. 

Nov. sen. Shall such an insolence pass un- 
punish'd ? 

Char, Hear me. 

Rom, Yet I^ that^ in my service done my country^ 
Disdain to be put in the scale with thee^ 
Confess myself unworthy to be valued 
With the least part^ nay^ hair of the dead marshal ; 
Of whose so many glorious undertakings^ 
IMake choice of any one^ and that the meanest^ 
Perform'd against the subtle fox of France, 
The politic Louis, or the more desperate Swiss^ 
And 'twill outweigh all the good purposes^ 
Though put in act^ that ever gownman practised. 

Nov, sen. Away with him to prison ! 

Rom. If that curses^ 
Urged justly, and breath'd forth so, ever fell 
On those that did deserve them, let not mine 
Be spent in vain now, that thou from this instant 
IMayst, in thy fear that they will fall upon thee. 
Be sensible of the plagues they shall bring with them. 
And for denying of a little earth 
To cover what remains of our great soldier. 
May all your wives prove frail, your factors thieves. 
And, while you live, your riotous heirs undo you ! 
And thou, the patron of their cruelty. 
Of all thy lordships live not to be owner 
Of so much dung as will conceal a dog. 
Or, what is worse, thyself in ! And thy years, 

the scene is laid) was a powerful and independent state. It 
might, perhaps, have continued so, but for the ambitious and 
destructive warfare which the last of its male sovereigns madly 
carried on against the confederated cantons..— Oifford. 
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To th' end thou mayst be wretched, I wish many; 
And, as thou hast denied the dead a grave. 
May misery in thy life make thee desire one. 
Which men and all the elements keep from thee ! 
— I have begun well ; imitate, exceed. 

[^Aside to Charalois. 

Rock, Good counsel, were it a praiseworthy deed. 

[^Exeunt Officers with Romont. 

Du Croy, Remember what we are. 

Charah Thus low my duty 
Answers your lordship's counsel. I will use. 
In the few words with which I am to trouble 
Your lordship's ears, the temper that you wish me : 
Not that I fear to speak my thoughts as loud. 
And with a liberty beyond Romont ; 
But that I know, for me, that am made up 
Of all that 's wretched, so to haste my end 
Would seem to most rather a willingness 
To quit the burthen of a hopeless life. 
Than scorn of death, or duty to the dead. 
I, therefore, bring the tribute of my praise 
To your severity, and commend the justice 
That will not, for the many services 
That any man hath done the commonwealth. 
Wink at his least of ills. What though my father 
Writ man before he was so, and confirm'd it. 
By numbering that day no part of his life 
In which he did not service to his country ; 
Was he to be free, therefore, from the laws 
And ceremonious form in your decrees } 
Or else, because he did as much as man. 
In those three memorable overthrows 
At Granson, Morat, Nancy, where his master *, 

* GramOHy Morat^ Nancy ^ ^c.'\ These were indeed "me- 
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The warlike Charalois^ (with whose misfortunes 
I bear his name,) lost treasure^ men^ and life^ 
To be excused from payment of those sums 
Which (his own patrimony spent) his zeal 
1 o serve his country forced him to take up ? 

Nov, sen. The precedent were ill. 

CharaL And yet, my lord, this much^ 
I know^ you '11 grant : after those great defeatures. 
Which in their dreadful ruins buried quick 

Re-'Cnter Officers. 

Courage and hope in all men but himself^ 

He forced the proud foe, in his height of conquest^ 

To yield unto an honourable peace ; 

And in it saved an hundred thousand lives^ 

To end his own, that was sure proof against 

The scalding summer's heat, and winter's frosty 

111 airs, the cannon, and the enemy's sword. 

In a most loathsome prison. 

Du Croy. 'Twas hLs fault 
To be so prodigal. 

Nov, sen. He had from the state 
Sufficient entertainment for the army. 

CharaL Sufficient, my lords ! You sit at home, 

morable,*' since they were given by ill-armed and undifldpUned 
rustics (invigorated, indeed, by the calm and fearlen spfait of 
genuine liberty) to armies superior to themsdves in numbers, 
and composed of regular troops from some of the most wnlike 
nations in Europe. The overthrow of Granson took pUce 
March 3d, 1476: that of Morat^ June 22d, in the same year; 
and that of Nancy ^ January dth, 1477* In this Charlra (or, 
as he is here called, Charalois) duke of Burgundy fell; and the 
subtle fox of France^ the politic Louis XI., shortly after seiied 
upon the defenceless duchy, and united it to his own IdDgdom* 

— .GlFFORD. 
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And^ though your fees are houndless at the bar^ 

Are thrifty in the charges of the war 

But your wills be obey'd. To these I turn. 
To these soft-hearted men, that wisely know 
They're only good men that pay what they owe. 

2 Cred, And so they are. 

1 Cred. It is the city doctrine ; 
We stand bound to maintain it. 

CharaL Be constant in it ; 
And since you are as merciless in your natures. 
As base and mercenary in your means 
By which you get your wealth, I will not urge 
The court to take away one scruple from 
The right of their laws, or wish one good thought 
In you, to mend your disposition with. 
I know there is no music to your ears 
So pleasing as the groans of men in prison ; 
And that the tears of widows, and the cries 
Of famish'd orphans, are the feasts that take you. 
That to be in your danger ^ with more care 
Should be avoided than infectious air. 
The loath'd embraces of diseased women, 
A flatterer's poison, or the loss of honour. — 
Yet rather than my father's reverend dust 
Shall want a place in that fair monument 
In which our noble ancestors lie intomb'd. 
Before the court I offer up myself 
A prisoner for it. Load me with those irons 
That have worn out his life ; in my best strength 
I 'U run to the encounter of cold, hunger. 
And choose my dwelling where no sun dares enter^ 
So he may be released. 

1 Cred, What mean you, sir } 

1 In your dapger^l i. e. in your debt. 
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2 Advo. Only your fee again : there 's so much said 
Already in this cause^ and said so well^ 

That, should I only offer to speak in it, 

I should be or not heard, or laugh'd at for it. 

1 Cred. 'Tis the first money advocate e'er gave 

back. 
Though he said nothing. 

Roch. Be advised, young lord. 
And well considerate ; you throw away 
Your liberty and joys of life together : 
Your bounty is employed upon a subject 
That is not sensible of it, with which wise man 
Never abused his goodness. The great virtues 
Of your dead father vindicate themselves 
From these men's malice, and break ope the prison. 
Though it contain his body. 

Nov. sen. Let him alone : 
If he love cords, in God's name let him wear them ; 
Provided these consent. 

Charal, I hope they are not 
So ignorant in any way of profit, 
As to neglect a possibility 
To get their own, by seeking it from that 
Which can return them nothing but ill fame. 
And curses, for their barbarous cruelties. 

3 Cred. What think you of the offer ? 

2 Cred. Very well. 

1 Cred. Accept it by all means. 
T>u Croy. What *s your answer ? 

2 Cred. Speak you for all. 

1 Cred. Why, let our executions 
That lie upon the father Ibe retum'd 
Upon the son, and we release the body. 

A^ov. sen. The court must grant you that. 

Charal, I thank your lordships. • 
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They have in it confirrii'd on me such glory 
As no time can take from me : I am ready ; 
Come, lead -me where you please. Captivity, 
That comes with honour, is true liberty. 

^Exeunt Charalois, Charmi, Officers, and 
Creditors. 

Nov. sen. Strange rashness ! 

Rock, A brave resolution rather. 
Worthy a better fortune : but, however. 
It is not now to be disputed ; therefore 
To my own cause. Already I have found 
Your lordships bountiful in your favours to me. 
And that should teach my modesty to end here. 
And press your loves no further. 

Dm CVoy. There is nothing 
The court can grant, but with assurance you 
May ask it, and obtain it. 

Rock, You encourage 
A bold petitioner, and 'tis not fit 
Your favours should be lost : besides, 't'as been 
A custom many years, at the surrendering 
The place I now give up, to grant the president 
•One boon, that parted with it : and, to confirm 
Your grace towards me, against all such as may 
Detract my actions and life hereafter, 
I now prefer it to you. 

Du Croy, Speak it freely. 

Rock. I then desire the liberty of Romont, 
And that my lord Novall, whose private wrong 
Was equal to the injury that was done 
To the dignity of the coui*, will pardon it. 
And now sign his enlargement. 

Nov. sen. Pray you demand 
The moiety of ^my estate, or any thing 
Within my power, but this. 
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Metliiiiks> from his example the whole age 
Should learn to be good^ and continue so. 
Virtue works strangely with us ; and his goodness 
Rising above his fortune^ seems to me^ 
Prince-like^ to will, not ask, a courtesy. [^Exeunt. 



ACT II. SCENE I. 
A Street before the Prison, 

Enter Pontalier, Malotin, and Beaumont. 

Mai. *Tis strange. 

Beau, Methinks so. 

Pont. In a man but young. 
Yet old in judgment ; theoric and practic 
In all humanity S and, to increase the wonder. 
Religious, yet a soldier ; that he should 
Yield his free-living youth a captive for 
The freedom of his aged father's corpse. 
And rather choose to want life's necessaries. 
Liberty, hope of fortune, than it should 
In death be kept from Christian ceremony. 

Mai, Come, 'tis a golden precedent in a son. 
To let strong nature have the better hand. 
In such a case, of all affected reason. 
What years sit on this Charalois } 

Beau, Twenty-eight: 
For since the clock did strike him seventeen old. 
Under his father's wing this son hath fought. 
Served and commanded, and so aptly both, 

< Humanity y"] i, e* polite literature. 
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That sometimes he appear'd his father's father^ 
And never less than 's son ; the old man's virtues 
So recent in him^ as the world may swear^ 
Nought but a fair tree could such fair fruit bear. 

Pont, But wherefore lets he such a barbarous law. 
And men more barbarous to execute it^ 
Prevail on his soft disposition^ 
That he had rather die alive for debt 
Of the old man, in prison, than they should 
Rob him of sepulture ; considering 
These moneys borrow'd bought the lenders peace. 
And all the means they enjoy, nor were diffused 
In any impious or licentious path ? 

Beau, True ! Were it my father's trunk, these 
creditors 
Should cast it to their curs, than they less currish^ 
Ere prey on me so with their lion-law^ 
Being in my free will, as in his, to shun it. 

Pont. Alas ! he knows himself in poverty lost : 
For, in this partial avaricious age. 
What price bears honour ? virtue } long ago. 
It was but praised, and freezed ; but now-a-days 
'Tis colder far, and has nor love nor praise : 
The very praise now freezeth too ; for nature 
Did make the heathen far more Christian then. 
Than knowledge us, less heathenish. Christian. 

MaL This morning is the funeral } 

Pont. Certainly, 
And from this prison, — ^'twas the son's request. 
That his dear father might interment have. 
See, the young son enter'd a lively grave ' ! 

Beau. They come : — observe their order. 

> A lively grave,] i. e. a living grave ; so be odls the prison. 
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Solemn music. Enter the Funeral Procession, The 
Coffin borne by four^ preceded by a Priest* 
Captains, Lieutenants, Ensigns, and Soldiers; 
Mourners, Scutcheons,, ^c. and very good order^ 
RoMONT and ChauaijOis, followed by the Gaolers 
and Officers, with Creditors, meet it. 

CharaL How like a silent stream shaded with \ 
nighty 
And gliding softly, with our windy sighs, 
Moves the whole frame of this solemnity 1 
Tears, sighs, and hlacks ^ tilling the simile ; [ 

Whilst I, the only murmur in this grove 
Of death, thus hollowly break forth. Vouchsafe 

\^To the Bearers, who set down the Coffi/t. 
To stay awhile. — Rest, rest in peace, dear earth ! 
Thou that brought'st rest to their unthankful lives 
Whose cruelty denied thee rest in death ! 
Here stands thy poor executor, thy son. 
That makes his life prisoner to bail thy death ; 
Who gladlier puts on this captivity. 
Than virgins, long in love, their wedding weeds* 
Of all that ever thou hast done good to. 
These only have good memories ; for they 
Remember best forget not gratitude.. 
I thank you for this last and friendly love. 

^To the Soldier Sk 
And though this country, like a viperous mother. 
Not only hath eat up ungratefully 
All means of thee, her son, but last thyself, 

' Bktcks^l i.. e. mourning.. The word is commonly used- in 
this sense by our old writcarek 

VOL^ lU. K. 
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Leaving thy heir so hare and indigent^ 

He cannot raise thee a poor monument, 

Sach as a flatterer or a usurer hath^ 

Thy worthy in every honest hreast^ huilds one> 

]\l2Jdng their friendly hearts thy funeral stone. 

Poni. Sir. 

Charal Peace! O, peace! this scene is wholly 
mine. 
What! weep ye, soldiers? blanch not. — Romont 



weeps*- 



Ha ! let me see ! — ^my miracle is eased^ 
The gaolers and the creditors do weep ; 
Even they that make us weep do weep them- 
selves! 
Be these thy body's balm ! these and thy virtue 
Keep thy fame ever odoriferous ! 

1 Cred. Sir. 

Charal. What } away, for shame ! you, profane 
rogues, 
Must not be mingled with these holy relics ; 
This is a sacrifice * : — our shower shall crown 
His septdchre with olive, myrrh, and bays. 
The plants of peace, of sorrow, victory ; 
Your tears would spring but weeds. 

Rom. Look, look, you slaves! your thankless 
cruelty. 
And savage manners of unkind Dijon, 
Exhaust^ these floods, and not his father's death. 

1 Cred, 'Slid, sir! what would you.'* you're so 
choleric! 



' A xacrijlce :'\ From which the profane were excluded. 

^ Exhaust^] L e. draw them forth^ produce them, A Ladnifm. 
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2 Cred, Most soldiers are so, i'faith; — let him 

alone. 
They have little else to live on. We 've not had 
A penny of him, have we ? 

3 Cred, 'Slight ! would you have our hearts ? 

1 Cred. We have nothing but his body here in 
durance. 
For all our money. 

Priest. On. 

Ckaral, One moment more. 
But to bestow a few poor legacies. 
All I have left in my dead father's rights. 
And I have done. Captain, wear thou these 

spurs, 
That yet ne'er made his horse run from a foe. 
Lieutenant, thou this scarf; and may it tie 
Thy valour and thy honesty together ! 
For so it did in him. Ensign, this cuirass. 
Your general's necklace once. You, gentle 

bearers. 
Divide this purse of pold ; this other, strew 

Among the poor; 'tis all I have. Romont 

Wear thou this medal of himself that, like 

A hearty oak, grew'st close to this tall pine. 
Even in the wildest wilderness of war. 
Whereon foes broke their swords, and tired them- 
selves : 
Wounded and hack'd ye were, but never fell'd. 

For me, my portion provide in heaven ! 

My root is earth'd, and I, a desolate branch. 
Left scatter'd in the highway of the world. 
Trod under foot, that might have been a column 
Mainly supporting our demolish'd house. 

k2 
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This would I wear* as my inheritance- 



And what hope can arise to me from it. 
When I and it are both here prisoners ? 
Only may this, if ever we be free. 
Keep, or redeem, me from all infamy. 

[A dirge to solemn music. 

1 Cred, No further ; look to them at your own 

peril. 

2 Cred, No, as they please: their master's a 

good man. 

I would they were at the Bermudas ! 

GaoL You must no further. 
The prison limits you, and the creditors 
Exact the strictness. 

Rom, Out, you wolvish mongrels ! 
Whose brains should be knock'd out, like dogs in 

July, 
Lest your infection poison a whole town. 

Charal. They grudge our sorrow. Your ill 
wills, perforce. 
Turn now to charity : they would not have us 
Walk too far mourning ; usurers* relief 
Grieves, if the debtors have too much of grief. 

{^Exe^int, 

» This tvould J wear, &c.] L e. his fatlicr^t sword, — 
M. Mason. 
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SCENE II. » 
A Room in Rochfort'* House, 

Enter Beaumelle^ Florimel^ and Bellapert. 

BeaumeL What an electuary found my father 
out for his daughter, when he compounded you two 
my women ! for thou, Florimel, art even a grain 
too heavy for a waiting-gentlewoman 

Flor. And thou, Bellapert, a grain too light. 

Bell. Well, go thy ways, goody wisdom, whom 
nohody regards. I wonder whether be elder, thou 
or thy hood? You think, because you served my 
lady's mother, and are thirty-two years old, to be 
mother of the maids here, and mortify them with 
proverbs: go, go, govern the sweatmeats, and weigh 
the sugar, that the wenches steal none ; say your 
prayers twice a day, and, as I take it, you have 
performed your fiinction. 

Flor, I may be even with you. 

Bell, Hark! the court's broke up. Go, help 
my old lord out of his caroch. 

Flor, WeU. [Exit, 

Bell, Fie, madam, how you walk! You look 
seven years older than you did this morning. 

> I will not venture to pronounce the fine scene which we 
have just finished to be written by Field, though I entertain 
few doubts of it ; but I am confident that not a line of this to 
which we are now arrived was composed by Massinger. It is 
not in his manner. Unluckily the poet*s associates were some- 
what like Dr. Johnson^s patrons — they occasionally encumbered 
him with their assistance...— Gifford. 
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BeaumeL Ah., my sweet Bellapert^ thou cabinet 
To all my counsels^ thou dost know the cause 
That makes thy lady wither thus in youth. 

Enter 'Soy all Junior, Poxtaliek^ Malotix^ 
LiLADAM^ and Athek. 

Xov.juH. Best day to nature's curiosity, 
Stiu* of Dijon., the lustre of all France ! 
Poqvtual spring dwell on thy rosy cheeks, 

N\*hi^so breath is perfume to our continent! 

SiV ! Flora trimm'd in her Tarieties. 

iifiW Oy divine lord ! 

yoV'jtm. So autunm nor no age ever approach 
This heavenly piece; which Nature having wrought. 
She lost her needle^ and did then despair 
Ever to work so lively and so fair ! 

Lilad. Uds-light ! my lord, one of the purls of 
your l>and is, without sill discipline, £Edlen out of 
his rank. 

\f/i;. jun. How! I would not for a thousand 
crownit bh(; hail seen *t. Dear Liladam, reform it. 

litdl. Oh lord per se, lord ! quintessence of 
honour! n\ut walks not under a weed that could 
deny tli<r<; miy thing. 

limuvud. J'rithee peace, wench; thou dost but 
Mow the lire. 
That llaiiic'H tcKj much already. 

[Lif.AiMAi and Aymer trim Novall, while 
JJkllapkrt dresses her lady, 

Ai/ni. My gad, my lord, you have the divinest 
bailor iu ChriHtendom : he hath made you look like 
•" anpjel in your cloth-of- tissue doublet. 

*'"'! Oh! that men should spend time thus! 
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See^ see^ how her hlood drives to her hearty and 
straight vaults to her cheeks again! 

Malot, What are these ? 

Pont* One of them there, the lower, is a good, 
foolish, knavish, sociable gallimaufry ^ of a man, 
and has much caught my lord with singing: he is 
master of a music-house. The other is his dressing- 
block, upon whom my lord lays all his clothes and 
fashions ere he vouchsafes them his own person. 
If my lord deny, they deny ; if he affirm, they 
^iffirm: they skip into my lord's cast skins some 
twice a year ; and thus they flatter to eat, eat to 
live, and live to praise my lord. 

Malot. Good sir, tell me one thing. 

Pont. What 's that ? 

Malot. Dare these men ever fight on any cause ? 

Pont, Oh, no! 'twould spoil their clothes, and 
put their bands out of order. 

Nov. jun. Mistress, you hear the news ? your 
father has resigned his presidentship to my lord my 
father. 

Mttl. And lord Charalois 
Undone for ever. 

Pont, Troth, 'tis pity, sir, 
A braver hope of so assured a father 
Did never comfort France. 

Lilad, A good dumb mourner. 

Aym. A sUent black. 

Nov, jun. Oh, fie upon him, how he wears his 
clothes ! 
As if he had come this Christmas from St. Omers, 
To see his friends, and retum'd after Twelfth^ide. 

1 GalliTnaufry,'\ i. e. a confused heterogeneous jumble^ from 
^alimafrie^ a sort of hwAi of diffaeni meats. 
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Lilad. His colonel looks finely like a drover- 



Nav.Jun. That had a winter lain perdue in the 

rain. 

A^m, What^ he that wears a dout about his neck^ 
His cuffs in 's pockety and his heart in 's mouth ? 
Nov.jun. Now, out upon him] 
BeaumeL Servant, tie my hand. 

QNov.ywn. kisses her hand. 
How your lips blush, in scorn that they should pay 
Such humble tribute ! 

Nov.jun. Monsieur Aymer, I prithee sing the^ 
song 
Devoted to my mistress. 

[_Music, and a song by Aymer. 

Enter Rochfort and Beaumont. 

Beau, Romont will come, sir, straight. 
Roch *Tis well. 
BeaumeL My father ! 
Nov. jun. My honourable lord. 
Roch. My lord Novall, this is a virtue in you ; 
So early up and ready before noon. 
That are the map of dressing through all France ! 
Nov. jun, I rise to say my prayers, sir; here's 

my saint. 
Roch. *Tis well and courtly : — you must give me 
leave, — 
I have some private conference with my daughter ; 
Pray use my garden : you shall dine with me. 
Lilad, We'll wait on you. 
Nov. jun. Good mom unto your lordship ! 
Remember what you have vow'd — 

£Aside to Beaumelle. 
BeaumeL Perform I must. 

[^Exeunt all but Rochfort and Bhavmrll^^ 



t 
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Roch. Why, how now, Beaumelle ^ ? thou look'st 
not well. 
Thou art sad of late ; — come, cheer thee : I have 

found 
A wholesome remedy for these fantasies -, 
A goodly oak whereon to twist my vine. 
Till her fair hranches grow up to the stars. 
Be near at hand. — Success crown my intent ! 
My business fills my little time so full, 
I cannot stand to talk ; I know thy duty 
Is handmaid to my will, especially 
When it presents nothing but good and fit. 

BeaumeL Sir, I am yours. — Oh ! if my fears 
prove true. 
Fate hath wrong'd love, and will destroy me too. 

[^Aside, and ea^it. 

Enter Romont and Gaoler, 

Rom. Sent you for me, sir ? 

Roch> Yes. 

Rom, Your lordship's pleasure ? 

Rock. Keeper, this prisoner- 1 will see forth- 
coming. 
Upon my wor4. — Sit down, good colonel. 

\_Exit Gaoler. 
Why I did wish you hither, noble sir. 
Is to advise you from this iron carriage. 
Which, so affected, Romont, you wiU wear ; 
To pity, and to counsel you submit 
With expedition to the great Novall : 

» Beaumelle,'] It may be necessary here to remind the 
reader that Massinger generally uses Beaumelle as a trisyllable^ 
which, indeed, is its proper measure.-.^GiFFOitD. 
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VTLir * :r_ji m::: zrj iraeconr r I ice «iie : 
Azii tiLerrTTr^ isk ^^ci* fszzktZ'. if d^ese tikasiiigs 
F'r VI 'hzj TTirzll :e ^^f^ersTJoi iv ;t man) 

A*. -mhfA^. zreat helm he sts^ Help$ fee the poor 
Ir. i .»• r^^fineis ? aav. di>cs he net ctqb 
Kr'r'rr dftWTVcd soldier wad <choLir. 
At if, wh^rr. TiiktTire made him. she had made 

' /In/i tf^,r'/or< ojtk t/*i* cameL ^t£J\ In his indigpatko 
'*(A .*. it 'T.t irAiirrji:.:ffi of rinue) the nadanngd Romont 
j^MA^* f^y/.tj fr^m f/r.t soong metaphor 10 AZiodier. Tlui is 
l^rrpU.x'tn^ ; Ymt s: ift Doc tfaeicfoR the les mtniaL — Oir<-> 
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The general antipathy of all virtue ? 
How savagely and blasphemously he spake 
Touching the general, the brave general dead 1 
I must weep when I think on't. 

Roch. Sir. 

Rom. My lord, 
I am not stubborn ; I can melt, you see. 
And prize a virtue better than my life : 
For though I be not learn'd, I ever loved 
That holy mother of all issues good. 
Whose white hand, for a sceptre, holds a file 
To polish roughest customs ; and in you 
She has her right : see ! I am calm as sleep. 
But when I think of the gross injuries. 
The godless wrong done to my general dead, 
I rave indeed, and could eat this Novall ; 
A soulless dromedary ! 

Roch. Oh ! be temperate. 
Sir, though I would persuade, I *11 not constrain : 
Each man's opinion freely is his own 
Concerning any thing or any body ; 
Be it right or wrong, 'tis at the judge's peril. 

Re-enter Beaumont. 

Beau. These men, sir, wait without ; my lord is 
come too. 

Roch. Pay them those sums upon the table ; take 
Their fuU releases : — stay, I want a witness. 
Let me entreat you, colonel, to walk in. 
And stand but by to see this money paid : 
It does concern you and your friend ; it was 
The better cause you were sent for, though said 

otherwise. 
The deed shall make this my request more plain. 
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Ram, I shall obey your pleasure^ sir^ though 
ignorant 
To what it tends. [^Exeunt Romont and Beaumont. 

Enter Charalois. 

Rock. Worthiest sir. 
You are most welcome. Fie! no more of this ! 
You have outwept a woman, noble Charalois. 
No man but has or must bury a &ther. 

Choral, Grave sir, I buried sorrow for his death 
In the grave with him. I did never think 
He was immortal — though I vow I grieve. 
And see no reason why the vicious. 
Virtuous, valiant, and unworthy man. 
Should die alike. 

Roch. Thev do not. 

Choral. In the manner 
Of dying, sir, they do not ; but all die. 
And therein differ not : — but I have done. 
I spied ^ the lively picture of my father. 
Passing your gallery, and that cast this water 
Into mine eyes : see, — foolish that I am. 
To let it do so ! 

Roch, Sweet and gentle nature ! 
How silken is this well, comparatively 
To other men! \_Asider\ I have a suit to you, 
sir. 

Choral, Take it, 'tis granted. 

Roch. The love I bore your father, and the 
worth 

> / spkd^ &c.] This is a pretty circumstance, and is cakn* 
latcd not only to show the filial piety of Charalois, bat to 
interest his fedings in favour of Rochfort, by the respect afaowil 
to his father..-*GiFroBP. 
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I see in you, so much resembling his. 

Made me thus send for you : — and tender here 

[^Drarvs a curtain, and discovers a table • 
with veioney and jewels upon it. 
Whatever you will take, gold, jewels, both, 
All, to supply your wants, and free yourself. 
Where heavenly virtue in high-blooded veins 
Is lodged, and can agree, men should kneel down. 
Adore, and sacrifice all that they have ; 
And well they may, it is so seldom seen. — 
Put off your wonder, and here freely take. 
Or send your servants : nor, sir, shall you use^ 
In aught of this, a poor man's fee, or bribe 
Unjustly taken of the rich, but what's 
Directly gotten, and yet by the law. 

Charal. How ill, sir, it becomes those hairs to 

mock ! 
Roch. Mock ! thunder strike me then ! 
Charal. You do amaze me : 
But you shall wonder too. I will not take 
One single piece of this great heap. Why should I 
Borrow, that have no means to pay ? nay, am 
A very bankrupt even in flattering hope 
Of ever raising any. All my begging 
Is Romont's liberty. 

Re-enter Romont and Beaumont, with Creditors, 

Roch. Here is your friend. 
Enfranchised ere you spake. I give him to you ; 
And, Charalois, I give you to your friend. 
As free a man as he. Your father s debts 
Are taken off 

Charal. Howf 

Rom. Sir, it is most true 
I am the witness. 
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1 Cred. Yes, faith, we are paid. 

2 Cred. Heaven bless his lordship ! I did th 

him wiser. 

3 Cred. He a statesman ! he's an ass. Pay ot 

men's debts ! 
1 Cred. That he was never bound for. 
Rom. One more such 
Would save the rest of pleaders. 

Charal. Honoured Rochfort 

Lie still, my tongue, and, blushes, scald my che< 

That offer thanks in words for such great deeds. 

Roch. Call in my daughter. Still I have a i 

to you, [JExit Bbaumo 

Would you requite me. 

Rovi. With his life, I assure you. 
Roch. Nay, would you make me now y 
debtor, sir 

Re-enter Beaumont with Beaumelle. 

This is my only child : what she appears^ 
Your lordship well may see : her education 
Follows not any * ; for her mind, I know it 
To be far fairer than her shape, and hope 
It will continue so. If now her birth 
Be not too mean for Charalois^ take her^ take 
This virgin by the hand, and call her wife, 
Endow'd with all my fortunes. Bless me so ; 
Requite mc thus, and make me happier. 
In joining my poor empty name to yours. 
Than if my state were multiplied tenfold. 

Charal. Is this the payment, sir, that you expe 
AVhy, you precipitate me more in debt. 
That nothing but my life can ever pay. 

1 Follows not any,] i e. u not inferior to any. 
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This "beauty being your daughter^ in which yours 
I must conceive necessity of her virtue. 
Without all dowry is a prince's aim : 
Then, as she is, for poor and worthless me 
How much too worthy ! Waken me, Romont, 
That I may know I ^eam'd, and find this vanished. 

Rom. Sure, I sleep not. 

Rock. Your sentence — life or death. 

Charal, Fair Beaumelle, can you love me } 

BeaumeL Yes, my lord. 

Enter l^oyjk.1.1. junior, Pontalier, Malotin, 
LiLADAM, and Aymer. They all salute, 

Charal. You need not question me if I can you ; 
You are the fairest virgin in Dijon, 
And Rochfort is your father. 

Nov.jun, What *s this change ? [^Aside, 

Roch. You meet my wishes, gentlemen. 

Rom. What make 
These dogs in doublets here ? 

fieau. A visitation, sir. 

Charal, Then thus, fair Beaumelle, I write my 
faith. 
Thus seal it in the sight of Heaven and men ! 
Your fingers tie my heart-strings with this touch 
In true-love knots, which nought but death shall 

loose. 
And let these tears, an emhlem of our loves. 
Like crystal rivers individually 
Flow into one another, make one source. 
Which never man distinguish, less divide ! 
And, though with little wooing I have won. 
My future life shall be a wooing time. 
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And every day new as the bridal one. 

Oh^ sir ! I groan under your courtesies, 

]\Iore than my father's bones under his wronffB : 

You^ Curtius ]ike^ have thrown into the guli 

Of this his country's foul ingratitude 

Your life and fortunes, to redeem their shames. 

Roch, No more, my glory ! Come, let 's in^ and 
hasten 
This celebration. 

Rom, Mai, Pont Beau. All fair bliss upon it ! 

[^Exeunt Rocufort, Charalois, Rouont, 
Beaumont, Malotin, Liladam and Aymbr. 

Nov. jun, ^As Beaumelle is going oui,'2 
Mistress ! 

Bcaumeh Oh, servant ! — ^Virtue strengthen me ! 
Tliy presence blows round my affection's vane : — 
You will undo me, if you speak again. \_Esil, 

Nov. jun. Peace ! peace ! 

Pont. One word, my lord Novall. 

Nov. jun. What, thou wouldst money? — there! 

Pont. No, I will none ; 1 11 not be bought a slave, 
A pander, or a parasite, for all 
Your father's worth. Though you have saved my 

life, 
Rescued me often from my wants, I must not 
Wink at your follies : that will ruin you. 
You know my blunt way, and my love to truth — 
Forsake the pursuit of this lady's honour. 
Now you do see her made another man's. 
And such a man's, so good, so popular ! 
Or you will pluck a thousand mischiefs on you. 
The benefits you have done me are not lost 
Nur cast away, they are pursed here in my heart ;. 
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But let me pay you, sir, a fairer way, 
^han to defend your viaes, or to soothe them. 
Nov.jun. Ha, ha! what are my courses unto 
thee? — ^ 
Good cousin PontaHer, meddle with that 
That shall concern thyself. {JEa^it, 

Pont, No more but scorn ! 
Move on then, stars, work your pernicious will : 
Only the wise rule, and prevent your ill. [^Eo'it, 
[_Here a passage over the stage, while the act 
is play VI g for the marriage o/* Charalois 

with BfiAUMELLE, SfC* 



ACT III. SCENE I. 
A Room in Charalois' House, 

Enter Noyall Junior, and Bellapert. 

Nov.jun. Ply not to these excuses; thou hast 
been 
False in thy promise — and, when I have said 
Ungrateful, all is spoken. 

Bell, Good my lord. 
But hear me only. 

N&v.jun. To what purpose, trifler ? 
Can any thing thou canst say make void 
The marriage of Beaumelle with Charalois ? 

Bell. I yet could say that you receive advantage 
In what you think a loss. She dotes on you ; 
If it prove otherwise, spare not ; poison me 
With the next gold you give me. 

VOL. III. L 
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• • 



Enter Beaumelle. 

BeaumeL How's this^ sorantM 
Courting my woman ? 

BelL As an entrance to 
The favour of the mistress. {Going. 

BeaumeL Stay^ Bellapert. 

Bell, In this I must not^ with your leave^ obey 
you; 
Your tailor and your tirewoman wait without^ 
And stay my counsel and direction for 
Your next day's dressing. I have much to do. 

{Exit. 

BeaumeL You come to chide me^ servant^ and 
hring with you 
Sufficient warrant. You will 8ay> and truly. 
My father found too much ohedience in me^ 
By being won too soon ; yet, if you please 
But to remember all my hopes and fortunes 
Had reference to his liking, you will grant. 
That though I did not well towards you, I yet 
Did wisely for myself. 

Nov.jun. With too much fervour 
I have so long loved, and still love you, mistress. 
To esteem that an injury to me. 
Which was to you convenient : — that is past 
My help, is past my cure. • 

BeaumeL Pray you sit. {T^^ court. 

Enter Romoxt and Florimel behind. 

Flor* Sir, it is not envy 
At the start my fellow has got of me in 

* Seri'ant,] the old name for lover. 
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My lady's good opinion^ that's the motive 
Of this discovery ; but the due payment 
Of what I owe her honour. 

Rom. So I conceive it. 

Flor, I have observed too much^ nor shall my 
silence 

Prevent the remedy : Yonder they are ; 

I dare not be seen with you. You may do 
What you think fit, which will be, I presume. 
The office of a faithful and tried friend 
To my young lord. [^Ejcit. 

Rom, This is no vision : ha ! [^Comes forward. 
If I seem rude, your pardon, lady ; yours 
I do nof ask : come ; do not dare to show me 
A face of anger, or the least dislike : 
Put on, and suddenly, a milder look, 
I shall grow rough else. 

Nov.jun. What have I done, sir. 
To draw this harsh unsavoury language from you ? 

Rom. Done, popinjay! why, dost thou think 
that, if 
I e'er had dreamt that thou hadst done me wrong. 
Thou shouldst outlive it ? 

Beaumel. This is something more 
Than my lord's friendship gives commission for. 

Nov.Jun, Your presence and the place make him 
presume 
Upon my patience. 

Rom. As if thou e'er wert angry 
But with thy tailor ! and yet that poor shred 
Can bring more to the making up of a man. 
Than can be hoped from thee : thou art his creature ; 
And did he not, each morning, new create thee. 
Thou 'dst stink, and be forgotten. I '11 not change 

L 2 
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One syllable more with thee^ until thou bring 
Some testimony, under good men's hands, 
Thou art a Christian : I suspect thee strongly^ 
And will be satisfied ; till which time, keep from 

me. — 
The entertainment of vour visitation 
Has made what I intended one, a business. 

Xov.Jun, So ! we shall meet. — Madam ! 

Rom. Use that leg again. 
And I '11 cut off the other. 

Kov.Jun. Very good. []£jrt/, 

Rom. What a perfume the muskcat leaves behind 
him! 
Do you admit him for a property. 
To save you charges, lady } 

Beaumel. 'Tis not useless. 
Now vou are to succeed him. 

Rom. So I respect you. 
Not for yourself, but in remembrance of 
AVho is your father, and whose wife you now are. 
That I choose rather not to understand 
Your nasty scoff, than 

Beaumel, What, you will not beat me 
If I expound it to you ! Here *s a tyrant 
Spares neither man uor woman ! 

Rom. My intents. 
Madam, deserve not this ; nor do I stay 
To be the whetstone of your wit : preserve it 
To spend on such as know how to admire 
Such coloured stuff. In me, there n9w speaks to 

you 
As true a friend and servant to your honour. 
And one that will with as much hazard guard it. 
As ever man did goodness: but then, lady. 
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You must endeavour not alone to be^ 

But to APPEAR^ worthy such love and service. 

BeaumeL To what tends this ? 

Rom, Why, to this purpose, lady. 
I do desire you should prove such a wife 
To Charalois (and such a one he merits) 
As Caesar, did he live, could not except at; 
Not only innocent from crime, but free 
From all taint and suspicion. 

BeaumeL They are base 
That judge me otherwise. 

Rom, But yet be careful : 
Detraction's a bold monster, and fears not 
To wound the fame of princes, if it find 
But any blemish in their lives to work on. 
But I *11 be plainer with you : had the people 
Been leam'd to speak but what even now I saw. 
Their malice out of that would raise an engine 
To overthrow your honour. In my sight. 
With yonder painted fool I frighted from you. 
You used familiarity beyond 
A modest entertainment : you embraced him 
With greater ardour than is chaste or comely. 
But learn you to forget him, as I will 
Your bounties to him ; you will find it safer 
Rather to be uncourtly than immodest. 

BeaumeL This pretty rag about your neck shows 
well, 
And, being coarse and little worth, it speaks you 
As terrible as thrifty. 

Rom. Madam! 

BeaumeL Yes: 
And this strong belt, in which you hang yourhonour 
Will outlast twenty scarfs. 
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Rom, What mean you, lady? 

BeaumeL And then all else about you cap-a-pie^ 
So uniform in spite of handsomeness^ 
Shows such a bold contempt of comeliness^ 
That 'tis not strange your laundress in the leaguer^ 
Grew mad with love of you. 

Rom, Is my free counsel 
Answer'd with this ridiculous scorn ? 

Beaumel, These objects 
Stole very much of my attention from me ; 
Yet something I remember, to speak truth. 
Delivered gravely, but to little purpose. 
That almost would have made me swear some 

curate 
Had stolen into the person of Romont, 
And, in the praise of goodwife honesty. 
Had read an homily. 

Rom, By this hand 

Beaumel, And sword, 
I wiQ make up your oath, it will want weight 

else. — 
You are angry with me, and poor I laugh at it. 
Do you come from the camp, sir, to set down 
Limits of entertainment to a lady 
Of my condition ? 

Rom, Sure a legion 
Has possest this woman ! 

Beaumel, One stamp more would do well. — For 
me, know. 
That though a thousand watches were set on me. 
And you the master-spy, I yet would use 
The liberty that best likes me. I will revel, 

' Leaguer ^'\ i. e. camp. 
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Feast my gay servant, perhaps grant larger favours ; 
Yet such as live upon my means shall know 
They must not murmur at it. If my lord \. 

Be now grown yellow, and has chose out you 
To serve his jealousy this way, tell him this : 
You have something to inform him. [ Exit, 

Rom. And I will; 
Believe it, wicked one, I will. Hear, Heaven, 
But, hearing, pardon me ! — if these fruits grow 
Upon the tree of marriage, let me shun it. 
As a forhidden sweet. 

Enter Beaumont with writings. 

Beau, Colonel, good fortune 
To meet you thus ! You look sad ; hut I '11 tell you 
Something that shall remove it. O, how happy 
Is my lord Charalois in his fair hride ! 

Rom. A happy man, indeed! — ^pray you, in 
what? 

Beau. I dare swear, you would think so good a 
lady 
A dower sufficient. 

Rom. No douht. But, on. 

Beau. So fair, so chaste, so virtuous, so — ^indeed. 
All that is excellent ! 

Rom. Women have no cunning 
To gull the world ! ^Aside. 

Beau. Yet, to all these, my lord. 
Her father gives the fiill addition of 
All he does now possess in Burgundy : 
These writings, to confirm it, are new seal'd. 
And I most fortunate to present him with them ; 
I must go seek him out. Can you direct me ? 

Rom. You 'U find him breaking a young horse 
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&:fv. I thjukroo. l^Exii. 

Rom. I mTis do aanedinig warthj Charalois' 
frie:ui«liip 
If she were well mrlined, to keep her so 
Deserved doc thanks ; and ret, to staj a woman 
Spurr'd heiviloiig br her wantonneaa to ruin 
li harder than to prop a idling tower 
Widi a deceiving reei 

Enter Rolhfort^ speaking to a servant within, 

Roch. Some one seek for me 
As soon as he returns. 

Ro7n. Her father? ha! 

How if I break this to him r sure it cannot 
Meet with an ill coostruction : his wisdom^ 
3Iade powerful by the authority of a father. 
Will warrant and give privilege to his counsels. 
It shall be so. — Mv lord ! 

Roch. Your friend, Romont. 
Would you aught with me ? 

Rom. I stand so engaged 
To vour so manv favours, that I hold it 
A breach in thankfulness, should I not discoyer. 
Though with some imputation to myself, 
A]l doubts that may concern you. 

Roch, The performance 
Will make this protestation worth my thanks. 

Rom, Then, with your patience, lend me your 
attention : 
For what I must deliver, whisper'd only. 
You will with too much grief receive. 

Enlcr Bkal'melle and Bbllapert, behind. 
"h.auind. Sec, wench ! 
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Upon my life as I forespake, he 's now 
Preferring his complaint ; but be thou perfect. 
And we will fit him. 

BelL Fear not me; plague on him ! 
Would he were hang'd up in his rusty armour ! — * 

Rock, This in my daughter ! do not wrong her. 

Bell. Now 
Begin : the game 's afoot^ and we in distance. 

BeaumeL [comes forward,'^ *Tis thy fault, foolish 
girl ! pin on my veil, 
I will not wear those jewels. Am I not 
Already match'd beyond my hopes ? yet still 
You prune and set me forth, as if I were 
Again to please a suitor. 

Bell. 'Tis the course 
That our great ladies take. 

BeaumeL A weak excuse! 
Those that are better seen in what concerns 
A lady's honour and fair fame, condemn it. 
You wait well ! in your absence, my lord's friend. 
The understanding, grave, and wise Romont 

Rom. Must I be still her sport ? 

BeaumeL Reproved me for it ; 
And he has travell'd to bring home a judgment 
Not to be contradicted. You will say. 
My father, that owes more to years than he. 
Has brought me up to music, language, courtship *, 
And I must use them : true; but not to offend. 
Or render me suspected. 

Rock, Does your fine story 
Begin from this? 

BeaumeL I thought a parting kiss 

* Courtthip,] i. e. the manners of a court . . 
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From young Novall would have displeased no mon 

Than heretofore it hath done ; but I find 

I must restrain such favours now ; look^ therefore^ 

As you are careful to continue mine^ 

That I no more be visited. I '11 endure 

The strictest course of life that jealousy 

Can think secure enough^ ere my behaviour 

Shall call my fame in question. 

Rom, Ten dissemblers 
Are in this subtle devil ! You believe this ? 

Rock. So far, that if you trouble me again 
With a report like this^ I shall not only 
Judge you malicious in your disposition. 
But study to repent what I have done 
To such a nature. 

Rom. Why, 'tis exceeding well. 

Rock, And for you, daughter, off with thisy of 
with it ! 
I have that confidence in your goodness, I^ 
That I will not consent to have you live 
Like to a recluse in a cloister : go. 
Use all fit liberty. 

Bell, Blessing upon you ! 
If this new preacher with the sword and feather 
Could prove his doctrine for canonical. 
We should have a fine world. [^Eirii 

Rock, Sir, if you please 
To bear yourself as fits a gentleman, 
Tlie house is at your service ; but, if not. 
Though you seek company elsewhere, your absenoi 
Will not be much lamented. Q£rt4 

Rom, Such then is 
The recompense of striving to preserve 
A wanton woman honest ! Do you smile. 
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Good lady looseness ! your whole sex is like you. 
And that man 's mad that seeks to better any : 
What new change have you next? .< 

BeaumeL Oh, fear not you, sir ; 
I'll shift into a thousand, but I will 
Convert your heresy. 

Rom. What heresy? speak. 

BeaumeL Of keeping a lady that is married 
Prom entertaining servants 

Enter Novall jwwior, Malotin, Liladam, 
Aymer, and Pontalier. 

Oh, you are welcome ! 



Use any means to vex him. 

And then with welcome follow me. 

[Aside to them, and exit* 

Nov. Jun. You are tired 
With your grave exhortations, colonel ! 

Lilad. How is it? faith, your lordship may do 
well 
To help him to some church preferment : 'tis 
The fashion now for men of all conditions. 
However they have lived, to end that way. 

Aym. That face would do well in a surplice. 

Rom, Rogues, 
Be silent — or — 

Pont. 'Sdeath ! will you suffer this * ? 

* * Sdeath I will you sujfer thisf] Massioger has preserved 
the character of Pontalier from contamination, with great dex- 
terity, through every scene. He is here the only one (with the 
exception of Malotin) who does not insult Romont, though 
he appears to feel some indignation at the contenopt with which 
No^^ and his followers are treated by him. He is grateful, 
but not obsequious ; and rather the affectionate tutor dian the 
ag^t of his young lord, for whose honour he is more solicitous 
than for his own advantage.-^GiFFORD. 
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Rom. And you, the master-rogue^ the coward 
rascal, 
I sh&li be with you suddenly. 

Nov.jun, Pontalier, 
If I should strike him, I know I should kill him ; 
And therefore I would have thee beat him, for 
He 's good for nothing else. 

Lilad. His back 
Appears to me, as it would tire a beadle ; 
And then he has a knotted brow, would bruise 
A courtlike hand to touch it. 

Ai/m. He looks like 
A currier when his hides grow dear. 

Pont. Take heed 
He curry not some of you. 

Nov.jun. Gads me! he's angry. 

Ro7n. I break no jests ; but I can break my sword 
About your pates. 

Enter Charalois and Beaumont. 

Lilad. Here *s more. 
A^m. Come, let 's be gone : 
We are beleaguer'd. 

Nov. jun. Look, they bring up their troops. 
Pofit, Will you sit down 
With this disgrace ? you are abused most grossly. 
Lilad. I grant you, sir, we are ; and you would 
have us 
Stay, and be more abused. 

Nov. Jun, My lord, I 'm sorry 
Your house is so inhospitable, we must quit it. 

[^Exeunt all but Cuaralois and Romont. 
Choral. Prithee, Romont, what caused this up* 
roar ? . 
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Rom. Nothing; 
They laugh'd, and used their scurvy wits upon me. 

Charal, Come, 'tis thy jealous nature: but I 
wonder 
That you, which are an honest man and worthy. 
Should foster this suspicion : no man laughs, 
No one can whisper, but thou apprehend'st 
His conference and his scorn reflect on thee : 
For my part, they should scoflf their thin wits out. 
So I not heard them ; beat me, not being there. 
Leave, leave these fits to conscious men, to such 
As are obnoxious to those foolish things 
As they can gibe at. 

Rom. Well, sir. 

Charal. Thou art known 
Valiant without defect, rightly defined, 
Wliich is as fearing to do injury. 
As tender to endure it ; not a babbler^ 
A swearer 

Rom. Pish, pish ! what needs this, my lord ? 
If I be known none such, how vainly you 
Do cast away good counsel ! I have loved you. 
And yet must freely speak ; so young a tutor 
Fits not so old a soldier as I am : 
And I must tell you, 'twas in your behalf 
I grew enraged thus, yet had rather die 
Than open the great cause a syllable further. 

Charal. In my behalf ! Wherein hath Charalois 
Unfitly so demean'd himself, to give 
The least occasion to the loosest tongue 
To throw aspersions on him } or so weakly 
Protected his own honour, as it should 
Need a defence from any but himself? 
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They are fools that judge me by my outward 

seeming. 
Why should my gentleness beget abuse ? 
The lion is not angry that does sleep. 
Nor every man a coward that can weep. 
For God's sake, speak the cause. 

Rom. Not for the world. 
Oh ! it will strike disease into your bones. 
Beyond the cure of physic ; drink your blood, 
Rob you of all your rest, contract your sight. 
Leave you no eyes but to see misery. 
And of your own ; nor speech, but to wish thus. 
Would I had perish'd in the prison's jaws. 
From whence I was redeem'd! — 'twill wear you old. 
Before you have experience in that art 
That causes your affliction. 

Charal. Thou dost strike 
A deathful coldness to my heart's high heat. 
And shrink'st my liver like the calenture. 
Declare this foe of mine, and life's, that like 
A man I may encounter and subdue it. 
It shall not have one such effect in me, 
As thou denouncest : with a soldier's arm. 
If it be strength, I '11 meet it ; if a fault 
Belonging to my mind, I '11 cut it off 
With mine own reason, as a scholar should. 
Speak, though it make me monstrous. 

Rom. I will die first. 
Farewell ; continue merry, and high Heaven 
Keep your wife chaste ! 

C/iaraL Hum ! Stay, and take this wolf 
Out of my breast, that thou hast lodged there, or 
For ever lose me. 
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Rom, Lose not, sir, yourself. 
And I will venture : — so, the door is fast. 

[Locks the door. 
Now, noble Charalois, collect yourself. 
Summon your spirits, muster all your strength 
That can belong to man ; sift passion 
From every vein, and whatsoe'er ensues. 
Upbraid not me hereafter, as the cause of 
Jealousy, discontent, slaughter, and ruin : 
Make me not parent to sin. — You will know 
This secret that I bum with ? 

Charal, Devil on 't. 
What should it be ! Romont, I heard you wish 
My wife's continuance of chastity. 

Rom. There was no hurt in that. 

Charal. Why, do you know 
A likelihood, or possibility. 
Unto the contrary ? 

Rom, I know it not, but doubt it ; these the 
grounds: 
The servant of your wife now, young Novall, 
The son unto your father's enemy, 
(Which aggravates presumption the more,) 
I have been wam'd of, touching her : — nay, seen 

them 
Tied heart to heart, one in another's arms. 
Why stand you silent thus ? what cold dull phlegm. 
As if you had no drop of choler mix'd 
In your whole constitution, thus prevails. 
To fix you now thus stupid, hearing this ? 

Charal. Ha! ha! ha! 

Rom Laugh you ? even so did your wife, 
And her indulgent father. 
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CharaL Thev were wise . 
Wouldst have me be a fool ? 

Rom, No, but a man. 

CharaL There is m> dram of manhood to suspect. 
On such thin airy circumstance as this ; 
Mere compliment and courtship. Was this tale 
The hideous monster which vou so conceal'd ? 
Away, thou curious impertinent * ! 
Fly to such matches, where the bridegroom doubts 
He holds not worth enough to countervail 
The virtue and the beauty of his wife ! 
Thv^;; bu/ring drone, that '\xyaX mj ears dost hum^ 
To strike thy rankling sting into mj heart, 
Whv><o venom time nor medicine could assuage. 
Thus do I put thee off I and. confident 
In mine own innocency and desert, 
D,\re not conc<;ive her so unreasonable. 
To put Xovall in l/alance against me; 
An u]ii»tart, craned up to the height he has. 
Henci;, bunylxxly ! thou 'rt no friend to me. 
That i/Jijfct \h: kept to a wife's injury. 

Jfofu. h'i |K;ftsible r — ^^rewell, fibie honest man! 
8w<;<;t-t<rrri[)er d lord, adieu ! AVhat apoplexy 
Hath knit m:n»c up? is this Romont's rewud? 
Bear witncHH, the ^eat spirit of thy father, 
Willi what a healthful hope I did administer 
Thiit ]niU(tn, that hath wrought so virulently ! 
I not a<:(:iJHe thy wife of act, but would 
Prevent her precipice to thy dishonour. 
Which now thy tardy sluggishness will admit. 

» CurioNM impertinent.] This is an allusion to the tide of 
one of (Cervantes* novels, which were much read and admired 
in MtiH»irig(,r*s tiinc.^OiFFORD. 
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Woul3 I had seen thee graved with thy great sire. 

Ere Hved to have men's marginal fingers point 

At Charalois, as a lamented story ^ ! 

Blood ! What a plague, a vengeance, is 't to me. 

If thy wife play the wanton ? Here, I show 

A sword's point to thee ; this side you may shun. 

Or that, the peril ; if you will run on, 

I cannot help it. 

CharaL Didst thou never see me 
Angry, Romont? 

Rom, Yes, and pursue a foe 
Like lightning. 

CharaL Prithee, see me so no more : 
I can be so again. Put up thy sword. 
And take thyself away, lest I draw mine. 

Rom» Come, fright your foes with this, sir ! I 'm 
your friend. 
And dare stand by you thus. 

CharaL Thou art not my friend, 
Or being so, thou art mad ; I must not buy 
Thy friendship at this rate. Had I just cause. 
Thou know'st I durst pursue such injury 
Through fire, air, water, earth, nay, were they all 
Shuffled again to chaos ; but there 's none. 
Thy skill, Romont, consists in camps, not courts. 
Farewell, uncivil 2 man ! let's meet no more: 
Here our long web of friendship I untwist. 

» Marginal fingers pointy &c.] This is a most beautiful 
allusion to the ancient custom of placing an index TCrJ*) in the 
margin of books, to direct the reader's attention to the striking 
passages. Massinger follows Shakspeare in drawing his illus- 
trations from the most familiar objects. — Gifford. 

* Unc%vil^'\ i. e. unacquainted with the customs of civilized 

VOL. III. M 
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Shall I go whine^ walk pale^ and lock my ime. 

For nothing, from her birth's free liberty. 

That open*d mine to me ? ^Ea,'it. 

Rom, Be cool, my blood ! 
Boil not in zeal of thy friend's hurt so high. 
That is so low and cold himself in 't ! Woman, 
How strong art thou ! how easily beguiled ! 
Now wealth I see change manners and the man. 
Something I must do mine own wrath to assuage. 
And note my friendship to an after-age. [^Exii, 

ACT IV. SCENE I. 

A Room in Novall'j House, 

NovALL junior discovered seated before a looking^ 
glass, with a Barber and Perfumer dressing his 
hair, while a Tailor adjusts a new suit which 
he wears. Liladam, Aymeb, and a Page at^ 
tending. 

N^ov. jun. Mend this a little : pox ! thou hast 
burnt me. Oh, fie upon't! Olard! he has made 
me smell, for all the world, like a flax-chamber. — 
Powder! powder! powder! 

Perf. Oh, sweet lord ! 

Page. That 's his perfumer. 

Tail. Oh, dear lord ! 

Page. That 's his tailor. 

Nov.jun. IMonsieur Liladam, Aymer, how allow 
you the model of these clothes ? 

Aym. Admirably, admirably ! oh, sweet lord ! 
assuredly it 's pity the worms should eat thee. 

Page. Here *s a fine cell ! a lord, a tailor, a per- 
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fll||^^Prbarber^ and a pair of monsieurs : three to 
three ; as little wit in the one^ as honesty in the 
other. 'Sfoot ! I '11 into the country again^ learn 
to speak truths drink ale^ and converse with my 
father's tenants. Here I hear nothing all day hut 
— Upon my soul, as J am a gentleman, and an 
honest man ! {Aside. 

Aym. I vow and aflfirm, your tailor must needs 
be an expert geometrician ; he has the longitude^ 
latitude^ idtitude^ profundity, every dimension of 
your body, so exquisitely — here's a lace laid as 
directly as if truth were a tailor. 

Page. That were a miracle. [^Aside. 

Nov, jun. Plague o* the glass ! it flatters. — I 
could find in my heart to break it. 

Page. O, save the glass, my lord, and break their 
heads; 
They are the greater flatterers, I assure you. 

{Aside, 

Aym. Flatters ! detracts, impairs — yet, put it by. 
Lest thou, dear lord. Narcissus-like, should'st dote 
Upon thyself, and die ; and rob the world 
Of nature's copy, that she works form by. 

Lilad. Oh that I were the infanta queen of 
Europe ! 
Who but thyself, sweet lord, should marry me ? . 

Nov, jun. I marry! were there a queen o' the 
world, not I. 
Wedlock ! no ; padlock, horselock : — I wear spurs 

[_He capers. 
To keep it off my heels. — But married once, 
A man is staked or poun'd. 
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Enter Pontalier and Malotin. 

Pont. I have waited, sir. 
Three hours to speak wi' ye, and not take it well 
Such magpies are admitted, whilst I dance 
Attendance. 

Nov.jun. Pish! no more. 
Thy gall sure 's overflown ; these are my council. 
And we were now in serious discourse. 

Pont, Of perfume and apparel ! Can you rise. 
And spend five hours in dressing-talk with these ? 

Nov, jun. Thou 'Idst have me be a dog : up, 
stretch, and shake. 
And ready for all day. 

Pont. Sir, would you be 
More curious in preserving of your honour trim. 
It were more manly. I am come to wake 
Your reputation from this lethargy 
You let it sleep in ; to persuade, imp6rtune. 
Nay, to provoke you, sir, to call to account 
This colonel Romont, for the foul wrong 
Which, like a burden, he hath laid upon you. 
And, like a drunken porter, you sleep under. 
'Tis all the town talks; and, believe it, sir. 
If your tough sense persist thus, you are undone. 
Utterly lost ; you will be scom'd and baffled 
By every lacquey : season now your youth 
With one brave thing, and it shall keep the odour 
Even to your death, beyond, and on your tomb 
Scent like sweet oils and frankincense. Sir, this 

life. 
Which once you saved, I ne'er since counted mine ; 
I borrowed it of you, and now will pay it ; 
I tender you the service of my sword. 
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T|flHkr your challenge. If you '11 write, your fate 
I ulrake mine own ; whate'er betide you, I, 
That have lived by you, by your side will die. 

Nov, jun. Ha ! ha ! wouldst have me challenge 
poor Romont ? — 
Fight with close breaches^ thou mayst think I dare 

not. 
Do not mistake me, coz ; I am very valiant ; 
But valour shall not make me such an ass. 
What use is there of valour now-a-days ? 
*Tis sure or to be kill'd or to be hang'd. 
Fight thou as thy mind moves thee ; 'tis thy trade ; 
Thou hast nothing else to do. Fight with Romont ( 
No ; I '11 not fight under a lord. 

Pont, Farewell, sir ! 
I pity you. 

Such living lords walk, their dead honour's graves. 
For no companions fit but fools and knaves. 
Come, Malotin. [Exeunt Pontalier and Malotin. 

Enter Romont. 

Lilad, 'Sfoot ! Colbrand*, the low giant ! 
Ai/m. He has brought a battle in his face ; let 's go. 
Page. Colbrand, d' ye call him ? he '11 make some 
of you 
Smoke, I believe. 

Rom, By your leave, sirs. 
Ai/m. Are you a consort' ? 

1 Close hreacJiesA i. e. hand to hand, 

^ Colbrand,] A Danish giant, one of the characters in the 
renowned History of Guy, £arl of Warwick. 

3 A contort,] In the author^s age the taverns were infested 
with itinerant bands of musicians, each of which (joindy and 
individually} was called a noise or consort : these were some* 
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Rom, Do you take me for * 

A fiddler ? You 're deceived : look ! I '11 pay you. 

[_Kicks them, 

Lilad, Was there ever so base a fellow ? 

Aym, A rascal ! 

Lilad, A most uncivil groom ! 

Ai/m, Offer to kick a gentleman in a nobleman's 
chamber ! A pox o* your manners ! 

Lilad. Let him alone^ let him alone : thou shalt 
lose thy aim, fellow ; if we stir against thee, hang 
us. 

Page, 'Sfoot ! I think they have the better on 
him though they be kick'd, they talk so. 

Lilad, Let *s leave the mad ape. [^Going, 

Nov.jun. Gentlemen! 

Lilad, Nay, my lord, we will not offer to dis- 
honour you so much as to stay by you, since he 's 
alone. 

Nov,jun, Hark you ! 

Aym, We doubt the cause, and will not disparage 
you so much as to take your lordship's quarrel m 
hand. Plague on him, how he has crumpled our 
bands ! 

Page, I 'U e'en away with them, for this soldier 
beats man, woman, and child. 

[_Exeunt all hut Novall^ww. and Romont. 

Nov,jun. What mean you sir? My people! 

Rom, Your boy 's gone, [Locks the door* 
And your door 's lock'd ; yet for no hurt to you. 
But privacy. Call up your blood again : 

times invited to play to the company, but seem more frequently 
to have thrust themselves, unasked, into it, with an ofTer of thdr 
services. Their intrusion was usu^ly prefaced with, ** By your 
leave, gentlemen, will you hear any music?** — Oifford. 
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Be not afraid^ I do beseech you, sir: 

[_Draws a pocket dag^. 
Stir not, nor spend your voice. 

Nov.jun, What will you do? 

Rom. Nothing, but line your brain-pan, sir, with 
lead. 
If you not satisfy me suddenly. 
I am desperate of my life, and command yours : 
And, therefore, come, without more circumstance. 
Here you must swear, (shake not,) and put your 

oath 
Under your hand, to cease the company 
Of your fair mistress, Beaumelle, nor ever send 
Token, or message, or letter, to incline 
This, too much prone already, yielding lady. 

Nov, jun. 'Tis done, sir. 

B.om, Let me see this first is right : \Jiead%ng* 
And here you wish a sudden death may light 
Upon your body, and hell take your soul. 
If ever more you see her, but by chance ; 
Much less allure her. Now, my lord, your hand. 

Nov.jun, My hand to this ! 

Rom. Your heart else, I assure you. 

Nov.jun. Nay, there 'tis. 

Rom. So ! keep this last article 
Of your faith given, and, stead of threatenings, sir. 
The service of my sword and life is yours. 
But not a word of it : — ^'tis fairies* treasure. 
Which but reveal'd brings on the blabber's ruin. 
Use your youth better, and this excellent form 
Heaven hath bestow'd upon you. So, good morrow 
To your lordship ! [Exit 

» Dag^l u e. pistol, 
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Nov,jun, Good devil to your rogueship! No 

man's safe 

I '11 have a cannon planted in my chamber^ 
Against such roaring rogues. 

Enter Bellapert, hastily. 

Bell, My lord, away ! 
The caroch stays ; and your fair mistress now 
Expects you at Aymer's. 

Nov. jun. Hah ! 

Bell. Do you stand 
Humming and hahing now ? ^EwiL 

Nov,jun, Sweet wench, I come. 
Hence, fear ! 

I swore — that 's all one ; my next oath I '11 keep 
That I did mean to break, and then 'tis quit. 
No pain is due to lovers' perjury : 
If Jove himself laugh at it, so will I. [Exit, 



SCENE II. 

Before Aymer'j House, 

Enter Charalois and Beaumont. 

Beau. I grieve for the distaste, though I have 
manners 
Not to inquire the cause, fallen out between 
Your lordship and Romont. 

Charal, I love a friend. 
So long as he continues in the bounds 
Prescribed by friendship ; but, when he usurps 
Too far on what is proper to myself. 
And puts the habit of a governor on. 
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I must and will preserve my liberty. 

But speak of something else; this is a theme 

I take no pleasure in. What 's this Aymer, 

Whose voice for song, and excellent knowledge in 

The chiefest parts of music, you bestow 

Such praises on ? 

Beau, He is a gentleman 
(For so his quality * speaks him) well received 
Among our greatest gallants ; but yet hold^ 
His main dependence from the young lord Novall. 
Some tricks and crotchets he has in his head. 
As all musicians have, and more of him 
I dare not author : but, when you have heard him, 
I may presume your lordship so will like him. 
That you '11 hereafter be a friend to music. 

Charal, I never was an enemy to 't, Beaumont ; 
Nor yet do I subscribe to the opinion 
Of those old captains, that thought nothing musical 
But cries of yielding enemies, neighing of horses. 
Clashing of armour, loud shouts, drums, and 

trumpets: 
Nor, on the other side, in favour of it. 
Affirm the world was made by musical discord; 
Or that the happiness of our life consists 
In a well-varied note upon the lute. 

I love it to the worth of 't, and no further. 

But let us see this wonder. 

Beau, He prevents 
My calling of him. 

Enter Aymer, speaking to one within, 
Aym. Let the coach be brought 

I His quality^'] L e. his ^profession as a musiC'tnaster. 
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To the back gate, and serve the banquet up. 

My good lord Charalois ! I think my house 
Much honour'd in your presence. 

Charal. To have means 
To know you better, sir, has brought me hither 
A willing visitant ; and you '11 crown my welcome 
In making me a witness to your skilly 
Which, crediting from others, I admire. 

Aym, Had I been one hour sooner made ac« 
quainted 
With your intent, my lord, you should have found 

me 
Better provided : now, such as it is. 
Pray you grace with your acceptance. 

{_Exeunt into the house* 

SCENE III. 

An Apartment in Aymeb** House, 

Enter Charalois, with his sword drawn^ pur» 
suing NovALL junior, Beaumelle^ and Bella- 
pert. 

Nov.jun. Help! save me! murder! murder! 

Beaumel. Undone, undone, for ever ! 

Charal. Oh, my heart ! 
Hold yet a little — do not hope to 'scape 
By flight ; it is impossible. Though I might 
On all advantage take thy life, and justly; 
This sword, my father's sword, that ne'er was drawn 
But to a noble purpose, shall not now 
Do the office of a hangman. I reserve it 
To right mine honour, not for a revenge 
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So poor, that though with thee it should cut off 
Thy family, with all that are allied 
To thee in lust or baseness, 'twere still short of 
All terms of satisfaction. Draw! 

Nov, jun, I dare not : 
I have already done you too much wrong. 
To fight in such a cause. 

CharaL Why, darest thou neither 
Be honest coward, nor yet valiant knave. 
In such a cause? Come, do not shame thyself: 
You thought her worth the hazard of your soul. 
And yet stand doubtful, in her quarrel, to 
Venture your body. 

Beau. No, he fears his clothes 
More than his iiesh. 

CharaL Keep from me ! guard thy life. 

Nov, jun. Despair of safety now in me prove 
courage. [Theyjight, NovAhLjallsm 

CharaL Ho^ soon weak wrong's o'erthrown! 
Lend me your hand : 
Bear this to the caroch — come, you have taught me 
To say, you must and shall ! 

[Exeunt Beaumont and Bellapert, with the 
body of l!^ owai^l; followed by Beaumelle. 

I wrong you not. 
You are but to keep him company you love. — 

Re-enter Beaumont. 

Is 't done ? 'tis well. Raise officers, and take care 

All you can apprehend within the house 

May be forthcoming. Do I appear much moved } 

Beau. No, sir. 

CharaL My griefs are now thus to be bom! 
Hereafter I *11 find time and place to mourn. 

{JExeunt, 
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SCENE IV. 

A Street. 

Enter Romoxt and Poxtalier. 

Pont. I was bound to seek you^ sir. 

Horn, And, had you found me 
In any place but in the street^ I should 
Have done, — not talk'd to you. Are you the 

captain. 
The hopeful Pontalier, whom I have seen 
Do in the field such service as then made you 
Their envy that commanded, here^ at home^ 
To play the parasite to a gilded knave^ 
And, it may be, the pander ? 

Pont, Without this, 
I come to call vou to account for what 
Is past already. I, by your example 
Of thankfulness to the dead general^ 
.By whom you were raised, have practised to he so 
To my good lord Xovall, by whom I live; 
Whose least disgrace that is or may be ofifer'd. 
With all the hazard of my life and fortunes 
I will make good on you, or any man 
That has a hand in 't : and, since you allow me 
A gentleman and a soldier, there 's no doubt 
You will except against me. You shall meet 
With a fair enemy : you understand 
The right I look for, and must have ? 

Rom, I do; 
^nd with the next day's sun you shall hear from 
me. lExeuiU. 
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SCENE V. 

A Room in Cuaralois' House. 

Enter Charalois with a casket, Beaumelle^ and 

Beaumont. 

Ckaral. Pray bear this to my father; at his 
leisure 
He may peruse it : but with your best language 
Entreat his instant presence. You have sworn 
Not to reveal what I have done. 

Beau. Nor will I — but 

Charal. Doubt me not ; by Heaven, I will do 
nothing 
But what may stand with honour. Pray you, 
leave me \JE,xit Beaumont. 

To my own thoughts. — If this be to me, rise; 

QBeaumelle kneels, 
I am not worth the looking on, but only 
To feed contempt and scorn ; and that from you. 
Who, with the loss of your fair name, have caused it 
Were too much cruelty. 

BeaumeL I dare not move you 
To hear me speak. I know my fault is far 
Beyond qualification or excuse ; 
That *tis not fit for me to hope, or you 
To think of mercy : only I presume 
To entreat you would be pleased to look upon 
My sorrow for it, and believe these tears 
Are the true children of my grief, and not 
A woman's cunning. 

Charal, Can you, Beaumelle, 
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The glass in which I now behold your virtue ! 

While I was good, I was a part of you. 

And of two, by the virtuous harmony 

Of our fair minds, made one; but, since I wan-* 

der'd 
In the forbidden labyrinth of sin, 
What was inseparable is by me divided. 
With justice, therefore, you may cut me off. 
And from your memory wash the remembrance 
That e'er I was ; like to some vicious purpose. 
Which, in your better judgment, you repent of. 
And study to forget. 

CkaraL O Beaumelle, 
That you can speak so well, and do so ill ! 
But you had been too great a blessing, if 
You had continued virtuous. See, how you force me 
To this, because mine honour will not yield 
That I again should love you. 

Beaumel, In this life 
It is not fit you should. Let those famed matrons. 
That are canonized worthy of our sex. 
Transcend me in their sanctity of life ; 
I yet will equal them in dying nobly. 
Ambitious of no honour after life. 
But that, when I am dead, you will forgive me. 

CkaraL How pity steals upon me! Should I 

hear her [^Knocking within. 

But ten words more, I were lost. — One knocks, 

go in. [Ea^it Beaumellg. 

That to be merciful should be a sin ! 

Enter Rochfort. 

O, sir, most welcome ! Let me take your cloak ; 
I must not be denied. — Here are your robes. 
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As you love justice, once more put them on. 

There is a cause to be determined of. 

That does require such an integrity 

As you have ever used. — I'll put you to 

The trial of your constancy and goodness: 

And look that you, that have been eagle-eyed 

In other men's aifairs, prove not a mole 

In what concerns yourself. Take you your seat ; 

I will be for you presently. [^Exit* 

Roch, Angels guard me ! 
To what strange tragedy does this induction 
Serve for a prologue ? 

Re-enter Citaralois, Beaumelle, and Beau- 
mont, 7vith Servants bearing the bodi^ of Nov aJjI. 
Jufiior, 

CharaL So, set it down before 
The judgment-seat — \_^Exeunt Servants,'^ — and 
stand you at the bar: QTo Beaumelle. 
For me, I am the accuser. 

Roch. Novall slain ! 
And Beaumelle, my daughter, in the place 
Of one to be arraign'd ! 

Charal. O, are you touched ! 
I find that I must take another course. 
Fear nothing, I will only bind your eyes ; 

[_He hinds his eyes. 
For justice should do so, when 'tis to meet 
An object that may sway her equal doom 
From what it should be aim'd at. — Good, my lord> 
A day of hearing. 

Roch. It is granted, speak— 
You shall have justice. 

Charal. I then here accuse, 
INI est equal judge, the prisoner, your fair dau^ter^ 
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For whom I owed so much to you ; your daughter^ 
So worthy in her own parts^ and that worth 
Set forth by yours, to whose so rare perfections. 
Truth witness with me, in the place of service 
I almost paid idolatrous sacrifice. 
To be a false adulteress. 

Roch. With whom ? 

CkaraL With this Novall here dead. 

Roch, Be well advised ; 
And ere you say adulteress again. 
Her fame depending on it, be most sure 
She is one. O my heart ! 

CkaraL A judge should feel no passions. 

Rock, Yet remember 
He is a man, and cannot put off nature. 
What answer makes the prisoner ? 

Beaumel, I confess 
The fact I am charged with, and yield myself 
Most miserably guilty. 

Roch, Heaven take mercy 
Upon your soul, then ! it must leave your body. — 
Now free mine eyes ; I dare unmoved look on her, 

QCharalois unbinds his eyes^ 
And fortify my sentence with strong reasons. 
Since that the politic law provides that servants. 
To whose care we commit our goods, shall die 
If they abuse our trust, what can you look for. 
To whose charge this most hopeful lord gave up 
All he received from his brave ancestors. 
Or he could leave to his posterity. 
His honour, wicked woman ! in whose safety 
All his life's joy sand comforts werelock'd up. 
Which thy foul sin, a thief, hath now stolenfrom him ? 
And therefore 

VOL. III. Jf 
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CharaL Stay, just judge : — may not what 's lost 
By her one fault, (for I am charitable. 
And charge her not with many,) be forgotten 
In her fair life hereafter ? 

Roch. Never, sir. 
The wrong that 's done to the chaste marriage bed. 
Repentant tears can never expiate ; 
And be assured, — to pardon such a sin 
Is an offence as great as to commit it. 

CharaL I may not then forgive her? 

Roch, Nor she hope it. 
Nor can she wish to live : no sun shall rise. 
But, ere it set, shall show her hideous guilt 
In a new shape, and every one more horrid. 
Nay, even those prayers which, with such humble 

fervour. 
She seems to send up yonder, are beat back; 
And all suits which her penitence can proffer. 
As soon as made, are with contempt thrown out 
Of all the courts of mercy. 

CharaL Let her die, then ! [He stabs her. 

Better prepared, I 'm sure, I could not take her ; 
Nor she accuse her father, as a judge 
Partial against her. 

BeaumeL I approve his sentence. 
And kiss the executioner. [JDies^ 

Roch. Is she dead, then? 

CharaL Yes, sir; this is her heart-blood, is it 
not? 
I think it be. 

Roch* And you have kill'd her ? 

CharaL True, 
And did it by your doom. 

Roch. But I pronounced it 
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As a judge only^ and a friend to justice; 

And, zetJous in defence of your wrong'd honour. 

Broke all the ties of nature, and cast off 

The love and soft affection of a father. 

I, in your cause, put on a scarlet robe 

Of red-died cruelty ; but, in return. 

You have advanced for me no flag of mercy. 

I look'd on you as a wrong'd husband ; but 

You closed your eyes against me as a father. 

Beaumelle ! my daughter ! 
^ Charal. This is madness. 

Roch. Keep from me! — Could not one good 
thought rise up. 
To tell you that she was my age's comfort. 
Begot by a weak man, and born a woman. 
And could not, therefore, but partake of frailty.'^ 
Or wherefore did not thankfulness step forth. 
To urge my many merits, which I may 
Object unto you, since you prove ungrateful. 
Flint-hearted Charalois ! 

Charal, Nature does prevail 
Above your virtue. 

Rodh, No ; it gives me eyes 
To pierce the heart of your design against me : 

1 find it now ; it was my state was aim'd at. 
A nobler match was sought for, and the hours 
I lived grew tedious to you : my compassion 
Tow'rds you hath render'd me most miserable^ 
And foolish charity undone myself. 

But there's a Heaven above, from whose just 

wreak 
No mists of policy can hide offenders. 
Nov. sen, ^joithin,'^ Force ope the doors ! 

n2 
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Enter Novall senior, with Officers. 

O monster ! cannibal ! 
Lay hold on him. My son, my son ! — O Rochfort, 
'Twas you gave liberty to this bloody wolf. 

To worry all our comforts : but this is 

No time to quarrel ; now give your assistance 
For the revenge 

Rock. Call it a fitter name. 
Justice for innocent blood. 

CharaL Though all conspire • 

Against that life which I am weary of, 
A little longer yet I '11 strive to keep it. 
To show, in spite of malice and their laws. 
His plea must speed that hath an honest cause. 

\_Exeunt. 

ACT V. SCENE I. 

A Street. 

Enter Novall senior, and Pontalieb. 

Pont, Can your lordship 
Imagine, while I live, and wear a sword. 
Your son's death shall be unrevenged ? 

Nov. sen. I know not 
One reason why you should not do like others : 
I am sure, of all the herd that fed upon him, 
I cannot see in any, now he *s gone. 
In pity or in thankfulness, one true sign 
Of sorrow for him. 

Pont, All his bounties yet 
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Fell not in such unthankful ground : 'tis tnie^ 
He had weaknesses^ but such as few are free from ; 
And^ though none sooth'd them less than I^ (for now 
To say that I foresaw the dangers that 
Would rise from cherishing them were but un- 
timely,) 
I yet could wish the justice that you seek for. 
In the revenge, had been trusted to me. 
And not the uncertain issue of the laws. 
It has robb'd me of a noble testimony 
Of what I durst do for him : — but, however. 
My forfeit life redeem'd by him, though dead. 
Shall do him service. 

N(yv, sefi. As far as my grief 
Will give me leave, I thank you. [^Exeunt 



SCENE II. 

The Court of Justice, 

Enter Romont and Beaumont. 

Rom, You have them ready } 

Beau, Yes, and they will speak 
Their knowledge in this cause when you think fit 
To have them call'd upon. 

Ro7n, 'Tis well ; and something 
I can add to their evidence, to prove 
This brave revenge, which they would have call'd 

murder, 
A noble justice. 

Beau, In this you express 
(The breach by my lord's want of you new made up) 
A faithful friend. 
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Rom. That friendship's raised on sand^ 
Which every sudden gust of discontents 
Or flowing of our passions, can change. 
As if it ne'er had been : — but do you know 
Who are to sit on him ? 

Beau. Monsieur Du Croy, 
Assisted by Charmi. 

Rom, The advocate 
That pleaded for the marshal's funeral. 
And was check'd for it by Novall ? 

Beau. The same. 

Ro7n. How fortunes that ? 

Beau. Why, sir, ray lord Novall, 
Being the accuser, cannot be the judge ; 
Nor would grieved Rochfort but lord Charalois, 
However he might wrongs him by his power. 
Should have an equal hearing. 

Rofn, By ray hopes 
Of Charalois' acquittal, I lament 
That reverend old man's fortune. 

Beau. Had you seen him, 
As, to my grief, I have, now promise patience. 
And, ere it was believed, though spake by him 
That never brake his word, enraged again 
So far as to make war upon those hairs. 
Which not a barbarous Scythian durst presume 
To touch, but with a superstitious fear, 
As something sacred ; — and then curse his daughter. 
But with more frequent violence himself. 
As if he had been guilty of her fault 
By being incredulous of your report. 
You would not only judge him worthy pity. 
But suffer with him ; — but here comes the prisoner'; 
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Enter Officers, with Charalois. 

I dare not stay to do my duty to him ; 

Yet, rest assured, all possible means in me 

To do him service keeps you company. ^Exit, 

Rom. It is not doubted. 

Charal. Why, yet as I came hither. 
The people, apt to scorn calamity, 
And tread on the oppress'd, made no mocks at me. 
Though they are too familiar I deserve them. 
And, knowing too what blood my sword hath 

drunk. 
In wreak of that disgrace, they yet forbear 
To shake their heads, or to revile me for 
A murderer ; they rather all put on. 
As for great losses the old Romans used, 
A general face of sorrow, waited on 
By a sad murmur breaking through their silence : 
And no eye but was readier with a tear 
To witness 'twas shed for me, than I could 
Discern a face made up with scorn against me. 
Why should I, then, though, for unusual wrongs, 
I chose unusual means to right those wrongs. 
Condemn myself, as over partial 
In my own cause ? — Romont ! 

Rom, Best friend, well met ! 
By my heart's love to you, and join to that 
My thankfulness that still lives to the dead*, 
I look upon you now with more true joy. 
Than when I saw you married. 

Charal. You have reason 
To give you warrant for 't ; my falling off 

1 The deady] L e. iTie old marthal. 
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From such a friendship^ with the scorn that answer'd 
Your too prophetic counsel^ may well move you 
To think your meeting me, going to my death, 
A fit encounter for that hate which justly 
I have deserved from you. 

Rom. Shall I still, then. 
Speak truth, and be ill understood ? 

CharaL You are not. 
I am conscious I have wrong'd you ; and allow me. 
Only a moral man * ; — to look on you. 
Whom foolishly I have abused and injured. 
Must of necessity be more terrible to me. 
Than any death the judges can pronounce 
From the tribunal which I am to plead at. 

Rom, Passion transports you. 

CharaL For what I have done 
To my false lady, or Novall, I can 
Give some apparent cause ; but touching you. 
In my defence, child-like, I can say nothing 
But, I am sorry for 't ; a poor satisfaction ! 
And yet mistake me not ; for it is more 
Than I will speak, to have my pardon sign'd 
For all I stand accused of. 

Rom. You much weaken 
The strength of your good cause, should you but 

think 
A man for doing well could entertain 
A pardon, were it oiFer* d : you have given 
To blind and slow-paced justice wings and eyes. 
To see and overtake impieties. 
Which, from a cold proceeding, had received 
Indulgence or protection. 

^ Only a moral man^"] i. e. endowed only xbtth Vic common 
vrlnciplcs of morality. 
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CharoL Think you so ? 

Rom, Upon mj soul ! nor should the blood you 
challenged^ 
And took to cure your honour, breed more scruple 
In your soft conscience, than if your sword 
Had been sheath'd in a tiger or she-bear. 
That in their bowels would have made your tomb. 
To injure innocence is more than murder : 
But when inhuman lusts transform us, then 
As beasts we are to suffer, not like men 
To be lamented. Nor did Charalois ever 
Perform an act so worthy the applause 
Of a full theatre of perfect men. 
As he hath done in this. The glory got 
By overthrowing outward enemies. 
Since strength and fortune are main sharers in it. 
We cannot^ but by pieces, call our own : 
But when we conquer our intestine foes. 
Our passions bred within us, and of those 
The most rebellious tyrant, powerful love. 
Our reason suffering us to like no longer 
Than the fair object, being good, deserves it. 
That 's a true victory ! which, were great men 
Ambitious to achieve, by your example 
Setting no price upon the breach of faith 
But loss of life, 'twould fright adultery 
Out of their families, and make lust appear 
As loathsome to us in the first consent. 
As when 'tis waited on by punishment. 

CharaL You have confirm'd me. Who would 
love a woman. 
That might enjoy in such a man a friend } 
You have made me know the justice of my cause. 
And mark'd me out the way how to defend it. 
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Rom, Continue to that lesolation constant. 
And vou shalL in contempt of their wcyrst malice. 
Come off with honour. — Here they come. 

Ckaral, I am readr. 

Enter Dc Cboy, CHAaiii, Rochfcst, Xovall 
scMior, PoxTALiER, and Beaumont. 

Xor. sen. See, equal judges, with what con- 
fidence 
The cruel murderer stands, as if he would 
Outface the court and justice! 

RfKh. But look on him. 
And you shall find, for still methinks I do. 
Though guilt hath died him hlack, something good 

in him. 
That may perhaps work with a wiser man 
Than I have been, again to set him free. 
And give him all he has. 

Char. This is not well. 
I would you had lived so, my lord, that I 
flight rather have continued your poor servant. 
Than sit here as your judge. 
Du Crojtf, I am sorry for you. 
Roch, In no act of mv life I have deserved 
This injury from the court, that any here 
Should thus uncivilly usurp on what 
Is proper to me only. 

Du Croy. What distaste 
Receives my lord ? 

Roch. You say you are sorry for him ; 
A grief in which I must not have a partner. 
Tis I alone am sorry, that when I raised 
The building of my life, for seventy years, 
I ■ pon so sure a ground, that all the vices 
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Practised to ruin man^ though brought against me^ 

Could never undermine^ and no way left 

To send these gray hairs to the grave with sorrow. 

Virtue, that was my patroness, betray'd me : 

For, entering, nay, possessing this young man. 

It lent him such a powerful majesty 

To grace whatever he undertook, that freely 

I gave myself up, with my liberty. 

To be at his disposing. Had his person, 

Lovely I must confess, or far-famed valour. 

Or any other seeming good, that yet 

Holds a near neighbourhood with ill, wrought on 

me, 
I might have home it better: but when goodness 
And piety itself in her best figure 
Were bribed to my destruction, can you blame me. 
Though I forget to suffer like a man. 
Or rather act a woman ? 

Beau, Good, my lord ! — 

Nov. sen. You hinder our proceeding. 

Char, And forget 
The parts of an accuser. 

Beau, Pray you, remember 
To use the temper which to me you promised. 

Roch, Angels themselves must break, Beaumont, 
that promise 
Beyond the strength and patience of angels. 
But I have done : — My good lord, pardon me, 
A weak old man, and, pray you, add to that, 
A miserable father ; yet be careful 
That your compassion of my age, nor his. 
Move you to any thing that may disbecome 
The place. on which you sit. 
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Char, Read the indictment. 

Charal. It shall be needless ; I myself^ my lords, 
Will be my own accuser, and confess 
All they can charge me with, nor will I spare 
To aggravate that guilt with circumstance. 
They seek to load me with ; only I pray. 
That, as for them you will vouchsafe me hearing, 
I may 

Not be denied it for myself, when I 
Shall urge by what unanswerable reasons 
I was compell'd to what I did, which yet. 
Till you have taught me better, I repent not. 

Rock. The motion 's honest. 

Char. And 'tis freely granted. 

Charal. Then I confess, my lords, that I stood 
bound. 
When, with my friends, even hope itself had left 

me. 
To this man's charity, for my liberty ; 
Nor did his bounty end there, but began : 
For, after my enlargement, cherishing 
The good he did, he made me master of 
His only daughter and his whole estate. 
Great ties of thankfulness, I must acknowledge: 
Could any one, fee*d by you, press this further ? — 
But yet consider, my most honour'd lords. 
If to receive a favour make a servant. 
And benefits are bonds to tie the taker 
To the imperious will of him that gives. 
There *s none but slaves will receive courtesies, 
Since they must fetter us to our dishonours. 
Can it be calFd magnificence in a prince. 
To pour down riches with a liberal hand 
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Upon a poor man's wants> if that must bind him 

To play the soothing parasite to his vices ? 

Or any man, because he saved my hand> 

Presume my head and heart are at his service ? 

Or did I stand engaged to buy my freedom 

(When my captivity was honourable) 

By making myself here, and fame hereafter. 

Bondslaves to men's scorn and calumnious tongues? — 

Had his fair daughter's mind been like her feature, 

Or^ for some little blemish, I had sought 

For my content elsewhere, wasting on others 

Her dower and my affections, then my name 

Deserved the brand of base ingratitude : 

But if obsequious usage, and fair warning 

To keep her worth my love, could not preserve her. 

What should I do ? Let any fieebom spirit 

Determine truly, if that thankfulness. 

Choice form, with the whole world given for a 

dowry. 
Could strengthen so an honest man with patience. 
As with a willing neck to undergo 
The insupportable yoke of slave or wittol. 

Char, What proof have you she did play false, 
besides 
Your oath ? 

CharaL Her own confession to her father : 
I ask him for a witness. 

Roch. 'Tis most true. 
I would not willingly blend my last words 
With an untruth. 

CharaL And then to clear myself. 
That his great wealth was not the mark I shot at. 
But that I held it, when fair Beaumelle 
Fell from her virtue, like the fatal gold 
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Which Brennus took from Delphos^ whose pos- 
session 
Brought with it ruin to himself and army. 
Here 's one in court, Beaumont, by whom I sent 
All grants and writings hack which made it mine. 
Before his daughter died by his own sentence. 
As freely as, unask'd, he gave it to me. 

Beau, They are here to be seen. 

Char. Open the casket. 

Peruse that deed of gift. [_To Dv Croy. 

Rom, Half of the danger 
Already is discharged ; the other part 
As bravely ; and you are not only free. 
But crown'd with praise for ever ! 

Dii Croy. 'Tis apparent. 

C/iar. Your state, my lord, again is yours. 

Roch. Not mine ; 
I am not of the world. If it can prosper, 
(And yet, being justly got, I'll not examine 
Why it should be so fatal,) do you bestow it 
On pious uses : I '11 go seek a grave. 
And yet, for proof I die in peace, your pardon 
I ask ; and, as you grant it me, may Heaven, 
Your conscience, and these judges, free you ^m 
What you are charged with ! So, farewell for 
ever ! — {^Exit. 

Nov. sefi. I '11 be mine own guide. Passion nor 
example 
Shall be my leaders. I have lost a son, 
A son, grave judges ; I require his blood 
From his accursed homicide. 

» Which Brennut took from Delphot'\ Thia was lO de- 
structive to all who shared it, that it grew into a proyerh. 
See Eras. Adag. — Gifford. 
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Char. What reply yoit. 
In your defence, for this ? 

CharaL I hut attended 
Your lordship's pleasure. — For the fact, as of 
The former, I confess it ; hut with what 
Base wrongs I was unwillingly drawn to it. 
To my few words there are some other proofs. 
To witness this for truth. When I was married. 
For there I must begin, the slain Novall 
Was to my wife, in way of our French courtship, 
A most devoted servant. On^ this presumption, 
Join'd to the hate between his house and mine, 
I might, with opportunity and ease. 
Have found a way for my revenge, I did not ; 
But still he had the freedom as before. 
When all was mine : and, told that he abused it 
With some unseemly license, by my friend. 
My approved friend, Romont, I gave no credit 
To the reporter, but reproved him for it. 
As one uncourtly, and malicious to him. 
What could I more, my lords ? Yet, after this. 
He urged, and triumph'd in, his first pursuit ; 
But how it came to ray most certain knowledge, 
For the dignity of the court, and my own honour, 
I dare not say, 

Nov* sen. If all may be believed 
A passionate prisoner speaks, who is so foolish 
That durst be wicked, that will appear guilty ? 
No, my grave lords ; in his impunity. 
But give example unto jealous men 
To cut the throats they hate, and they will never 
Want matter or pretence for their bad ends. 
Char, You must find other proofs, to stre 
these 
But mere presumptions. 
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Dh Croy. Or we shall hardly 
Allow your innocence. 

Charal, All your attempts 
Shall fall on me like brittle shafts on armour^ 
That break themselves ; or waves against a rock> 
That leave no sign of their ridiculous fury 
But foam and splinters: my innocence^ like the8e> 
Shall stand triumphant^ and your malice serve 
But for a trumpet to proclaim my conquest. 
Nor shall you, though you do the worst fate can, 
Howe'er condemn, sSright an honest man. 

Rom, May it please the court, I may be heard ? 

Nov. sen. You come not 
To rail again ? But do — you shall not find 
Another Rochfort. 

Rom. In Novall I cannot ; 
But I come furnished with what will stop 
The mouth of his conspiracy 'gainst the life 
Of innocent Charalois. Do you know this cha- 
racter ? 

Nov. sen. Yes, 'tis my son's. 

Rom. May it please your lordships, read it: 
And you shall find there, with what vehemency 
He did solicit Beaumelle; how, after. 
He solemnly abjured her company. 
And yet — but that 'tis fit I spare the dead — 
Like a damn'd villain, as soon as recorded. 
He brake that oath : — to make this manifest. 
Produce the witnesses. 

Enter Officers with Aymer, Florimel, and 

Bellapert. 

Char. Have they ta'en their oaths ? 
Rom, They have, and, rather than endure the 
rack. 
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Confess the guilt of Beaumelle and Novall. 
What would you more ? only this matron made 
A free discovery to a good end ; 
And therefore I sue to the courts she may not 
Be placed in the hlack list of the delinquents. 

PonL I see, by this, Novall's revenge needs me. 
And I shall do \_Aside. 

Char, *Tis evident. 

Nov. sen. That I 
Till now was never wretched ; here *s no place 
To curse him or my stars. [Exit 

Char. Lord Charalois, 
The injuries you have sustain'd appear 
So worthy of the mercy of the court. 
That, notwithstanding you have gone beyond 
The letter of the law, they yet acquit you. 

Pont. But, in Novall, I do condemn him — thus. 

\^Slahs him. 

CharaL I am slain. 

Rom. Can I look on? Oh, murderous wretch! 
Thy challenge now I answer. So ! die with him. 

^Stabs PoNTALIER. 

Char. A guard ! disarm him. 

Rom. I yield up my sword 
Unforced. — Oh, Charalois! 

Charal. For shame, Romont! 
Mourn not for him that dies as he hath lived. 
Still constant and unmoved. What 's fall'n upon me 
Is by Heaven's will, because I made myself 
A judge in my own cause, without their warrant ; 
But He that lets me know thus much in death. 
With all good men — forgive me ! \_Dies. 

Pont. I receive 
The vengeance which my love, not built on virtue. 
Has made me worthy, worthy of. [Dies. 

VOL. III. o 
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The Emperor of the East.] This very pleasing play 
was licensed March 1 1, 1631. It was printed in the foUowing 
year. It appears to have heen, at firs^ unsuccessful in repre- 
sentation ; hut, having been commanded and admired at court, 
it subsequently became a favourite with the public 

The plot of The Emperor of the East, which Massinger calls 
'' a story of reverend antiquity,*' was probably taken from 
the following passages of Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. 
'' Leontius, a philosopher of Athens, had a faire daughter, 
called Athenais, of a comely carriage ; he gave her no portion 
but her bringing up, out of some secret foreknowledge of her 
fortune, bestowing that little which he had amongst his other 
children. Thus qualified, she was preferred by some friends 
to Constantinople, to serve Pulcheria, the emperor's sister, of 
whom she was baptized and called Eudoda. Theodosius, the 
emperor, in short space, took notice of her excellent beauty and 
good parts ; and, a little after, upon his sister's sole commenda- 
tion, made her his wife." (FoL 583.) ** Theodosius, the 
emperor, gave his wife Eudoda a golden apple, when he was 
a suitor to her, which she, long after, bestowed upon a young 
gallant in the court of her espedal acquaintance. The em- 
peror, espying this apple in his hand, suspected forthwith, 
more than was, his wife's dishonesty, banished him the court, 
and, from that day following, forbore to accompany her any 
." (Fol. 610.) 
an^NSllttLP^^^n^s us with an animated picture of the fervour 
passage^V*^^ of youthful love, relieved by some ddightful 
action is pj^Votherly and sisterly affection ; and, though its 
.^7 persons dl "^ ^® centre of a court, and chiefly carried on 
interest of a ddP'^"^^ condition, it has all the charm and 
'Elates to Pu3**^*^ story. The principal defect of the play 
'eader by her trllF^** Having secured the affections of the 
so conspicuous a r^'"^ *^^ ^^ noble-heartedness, and occupied 
in the last act into'^^^''^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^® drama, die sinks 

the insignificance of an inferior part, without 



reaping any reward for her various excellences, or any indemnity 
for the slights she had received, to the outrage of every prin- 
ciple of dramatic justice. The reader, on closing the Emperor 
of the East, feels naturally dissatisfied that the character who 
has interested him the most should he left in that second place, 
to which she has heen reduced during the progress of the play, 
and depending for her happiness on so fragile a stay as the per- 
manency of Eudocia|s repentance. 



TO 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE, AND MYESPECIAL GOOD LORD, 

JOHN LORD MOHUN, 

BARON OF OKEHAMPTON, &C. 
MY GOOD LORD,* 

Let my presumption in styling you so, (having never de- 
served it in my service,) from the clemency of your noble dis- 
position, find pardon. The reverence due to the name of 
3Iohun, long since honoured in three earls of Somerset, and 
eight barons of M unster, may challenge from all pens a de- 
served celebration. And the rather in respect those titles were 
not purchased, but conferred, and contmued in your ancestors, 
for many virtuous, noble, and still living actions; nor ever 
forfeited or tainted, but when the iniquity of those times 
laboured the depression of approved goodness, and in wicked 
policy held it fit that loyalty and faith, in taking part with the 
true prince, should be deg^raded and mulcted. But this ad- 
mitting no further dilation in this place, may your lordship 
please, and with all possible brevity, to understand the reasons 
why I am, in humble thankfulness, ambitious to shelter this 
poem under the wings of your honourable protection. My 
worthy friend Mr. Aston Cockayne, your nephew, to my ex- 
traordinary content, delivered to me that your lordship, at 
your vacant hours, sometimes vouchsafed to peruse such 
trifies of mine as have passed the press, and not alone 
warranted them in your gentle suffrage, but disdained not to 
bestow a remembrance of your love, and intended favour to me. 
I profess to the world, I was exalted with the bounty, and with 
good assurance, it being so rare in this age to meet with one noble 
name, that, in fear to be censured of levity and weakness, dares 
express itself a friend or patron to contemned poetry*. Baying, 

» My good lordA i. e. my patron, 

^ That this noble lord not only favoured poetry, but wrote 
himself, appears from sir Aston Cockajme^s letters to his lovd- 
^hip, in verse. See Cockayne^s Poemty p. 80.->CoxETEB. 



therefore, no means else left roe to witness the obligation in 
which I stand most willingly bound to your lordship, I offer 
this tragi- comedy to your gracious acceptance, no way de- 
spairing, but that with a clear aspect you will deign to receive 
it, (it being an induction to my future endeavours,) and that 
in the list of those, that to your merit truly admire you, you 
may descend to number 

your lordship*s faithful honourer, 

PHILIP MASSINGER. 
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THE 



EMPEROR OF THE EAST. 



ACT I. SCENE I. 

A Room in the Palace, 

Enter Paulinus and Cleon. 

Paul, In your six years' travel, friend, no doubt, 
you have met with 
Many and rare adventures, and observed 
The wonders of each climate, varying in 
The manners and the men ; and so return. 
For the future sen'ice of your prince and country. 
In your understanding better'd. 

Cle, Sir, I have made of it 
The best use in my power, and hope my gleanings 
After the full crop others reap'd before me. 
Shall not, when I am called on, altogether 
Appear unprofitable : yet I lefb 
The miracle of miracles in our age 
At home behind me ; every where abroad. 
Fame, with a true though prodigal voice, delivered 
Such wonders of Pulcheria, the princess. 
To the amazement, nay, astonishment rather. 
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Of such as heard it, that I found not one, 

In all the states and kingdoms that I passed througk^ 

Worthy to be her second. 

Paul. She, indeed, is 
A perfect phoenix, and disdains a rival. 
Her infant years, as you know, promised much. 
But, grown to ripeness, she transcends, and makes 
Credulity her debtor. I will tell you, 
In my blunt way, to entertain the time. 
Until you have the happiness to see her. 
How in your absence she hath borne herself, 
And with all possible brevity ; though the subject 
Is such a spacious field, as would require 
An abstract of the purest eloquence 
(Derived from the most famous orators 
The nurse of learning, Athens, show*d the world) 
In that man that should undertake to be 
Her tr«ue historian. 

Cle* In this you shall do me 
A special favour. 

Paul, Since Arcadius' death. 
Our late great master, the protection of 
The prince, his son, the second Theodosius, 
By a general vote and suffrage of the people. 
Was to her charge assign'd, with the disposure 
Of his so many kingdoms. For his person. 
She hath so train'd him up in all those arts 
That are both great and good, and to be wish'd 
In an imperial monarch, that the mother 
Of the Gracchi, grave Cornelia, Rome still boasts 

of. 
The wise Pulcheria but named, must be 
No more remember'd. She, by her example. 
Hath made the court a kind of academy. 
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In wMch true honour is both leam'd and prac- 
tised: 
Her private lodgings a chaste nunnery. 
In which her sisters, as probationers, hear 
From her, their sovereign abbess, all the precepts 
Read in the school of virtue. 

Cle. You amaze me. 

Paul, I shall, ere I conclude; for here the wonder 
Begins, not ends. Her soul is so immense. 
And her strong faculties so apprehensive. 
To search into the depth of deep designs. 
And of all natures, that the burden, which 
To many men were insupportable. 
To her is but a gentle exercise. 
Made, by the frequent use, familiar to her. 

Cle, With your good favour, let me interrupt 
you. 
Being, as she is, in every part so perfect, 
Methinks that all kings of our eastern world 
Should become rivals for her. 

PauL So they have ; 
But to no purpose. She, that knows her strength 
To rule and govern monarchs, scorns to wear 
On her free neck the servile yoke of marriage ; 
And for one loose desire, envy itself 
Dares not presume to taint her. Venus' son 
Is blind indeed when he but gazes on her ; 
Her chastity being a rock of diamonds, 
With which encountered his shafts fly in splinters; 
His flaming torches in the living spring 
Of her perfections quench'd : and, to crown all. 
She 's so impartial when she sits upon 
The high tribunal, neither svvay'd with pity. 
Nor awed by fear, beyond her equal scale. 



» 
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One of your own fair sex to do you right ; 
Whose heams of justice^ like the sun^ extend 
Their light and heat to strangers^ and are not 
Municipal or confined. 

Athen. Pray you, do not feed me 
With airy hopes ; unless you can assure me 
The great Pulcheria will descend to hear 
My miserahle story, it were better 
I died without the trouble. 

Paul. She is bound to it 
By the surest chain, her natural inclination 
To help the afflicted ; to her ready hand 
Present your grievances, and rest assured 
You shall depart contented. 

Athen, You breathe in me 
A second life. « 

Lxmd Music. Enter Theodosius, Pulcheria, 
Arcadia, Flaccilla, Pdtriarchy Philanax, 
TiMANTUs, Chrysapius, Gratianus, and 
Attendants. 

Cle. They are returned from the temple. 

Paid. See, she appears ; 
What think you now ? 

Athen. A cunning painter thus. 
Her veil ta'en off, and awful sword and balance 
Laid by, would picture justice. 

Put. When you please. 
You my intend those royal exercises 
Suiting your birth and greatness : I will bear 
The burden of your cares, and, having cleansed 
The body of your empire of ill humours. 
Upon my knees surrender it. 

Chry. Will you ever 
Be awed thus like a boy ? 
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Grat, And kiss the rod 
Of a proud mistress ? 

Tim. Be what you were born, sir. 

PhiL Obedience and majesty never lodged 
In the same inn. 

Theod, No more ; he never leam'd 
The right way to command, that stopp'd his ears 
To wise directions. 

PuL Read o*er the papers 
I left upon the cabinet : two hours hence 
I will examine you. 

Flac, We spend our time well ! 
Nothing but praying and poring on a book. 

Arcad. Would I had been bom some masquing- 
lady's woman. 
Only to see strange sights, rather than live thus! 

Flac, We are gone, forsooth; there is no remedy, 
sister. [^Exeunt Arcadia and Flaccilla. 

Grat. What hath his eye found out ? 

Tim. 'Tis fix*d upon 
That stranger lady. 

Chri/. I am glad yet, that 
He dares look on a woman. 

Tkeo. Philanax, 
What is that comely stranger ^ 

PhiL A petitioner. 

Tkeo. Bring me to 
Some place where I may look on her demeanour : 
'Tis a lovely creature ! 

Ckri/. There 's some hope in this yet. 

[Flotirish. Exeunt Theodosius, Patriarchy 
Philanax, Timantus, Chrysapius, and 
Gratianus. 

Paul. Now opportunity courts you. 
Prefer your suit. 
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Athen. [^Kneeling r\ As low as misery 
Can fell, for proof of my humility, 
A poor distressed virgin bows her head. 
And lays hold on your goodness, the last altar 
Calamity can fly to for protection. 
Great minds erect their never-falling trophies 
On the Arm base of mercy ; but to triumph 
Over a suppliant, by proud fortune captived. 
Argues a bastard conquest : — 'tis to you 
I speak, to you, the fair and just Pulcheria, 
The wonder of the age, your sex's honour ; 
And as such deign to hear me. As you have 
A soul moulded from heaven, and do desire 
To have it made a star there, make the means 
Of your ascent to that celestial height 
Virtue, wing'd with brave action : they draw near 
The nature and the essence of the gods. 
Who imitate their goodness. 

Pul. If you were 
A subject of the empire, which your habit 
In every part denies 

Atken. O, fly not to 
Such an evasion ! Whate'er I am. 
Being a woman, in humanity 
You are bound to right me. Though the difference 
Of my religion may seem to exclude me 
From your defence, which you would have confined. 
The moral virtue, which is general. 
Must know no limits. By these blessed feet. 
That pace the paths of equity, and tread boldly 
On the stiff neck of tyrannous oppression. 
By these tears by which I bathe them, I conjure you 
With pity to look on me I 
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It were superfluous to make division 

Of whatsoever else lean bequeath you: 

But, to avoid contention, I allot 

An equal portion of my possessions 

To you, my sons; hut unto thee, my daughter. 

My joy, my darling, (pardon me, though I 

Repeat his words,) if my prophetic soul. 

Ready to take her flight, can truly guess at 

Thy future fate f I leave the strange assurance 

Of the greatness thou art bom to, unto which 

Thy brothers shall be proud to pay their service : — 

Paul, And all men else, that honour beauty. 

Thee, Umph ! 

Athen. Yet, to prepare thee for that certain for^ 
tune. 
And that I may from present wants defend thee, 
I leave ten thousand crowns: — which said, being 

caU'd 
To the fellowship of our deities, he expired. 
And with him all remembrance of the charge 
Concerning me, left by him to my brothers. 

Pul, Did they detain your legacy ? 

Athen, And still do! 
His ashes were scarce quiet in his urn. 
When, in derision of my future greatness. 
They thrust me out of doors, denying me 
One short night's harbour. 

Pul, Weep not. 

Athen. I desire. 
By your persuasion or commanding power. 
The restitution of mine own ; or that. 
To keep my frailty from temptation. 
In your compassion of me, you would please, 
I, as a handmaid, may be enteitain'd 
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ACT II. SCENE I. 

A Room in the Palace, 
Enter Philanax^ Timantus, Chrysapius, and 

Gr ATI AN us. 

GraL I think she 'U keep him 
Her ward for ever, to herself engrossing 
The disposition of all the favours 
And bounties of the empire. 

Chry, We, that by 
The nearness of our service to his person. 
Should raise this man, or pull down that, without 
Her licence hardly dare prefer a suit ; 
Or if we do, 'tis cross'd. 

Phil. You are troubled for 
Your proper ends ; my aims are high and honest. 
The wrong that 's done to majesty I repine at : 
I love the emperor, and 'tis my ambition 
To have him know himself, and to that purpose 
I '11 run the hazard of a check. 

Chri/. Put on sad aspects. 
To draw him on ; charge home, we 11 fetch you off. 
Or lie dead by you. 

Enter Theodosius. 

Theo, How's this? clouds in the chamber. 
And the air clear abroad ! 

Phil, When you, our sun. 
Obscure your glorious beams, poor we, that borrow 
Our little light from you, cannot but suffer 
A general eclipse. 
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Tim. Great sir, 'tis true ; 
For, till you please to know and be yourself. 
And freely dare dispose of what 's your own. 
Without a warrant, we are falling meteors. 
And not fix'd stars. 

Chry, The pale-faced moon, that should 
Govern the night, usurps the rule of day. 
And still is at the full in spite of nature. 
And will not know a change. 

Theo, Speak you in riddles? 
I am no CEdipus, but your emperor. 
And as such would be instructed. 

Phil. Your command 
Shall be obey'd : till now, I never heard you 
Speak like yourself; and may that Power, by 

which 
You are so, strike me dead, if what I shall 
Deliver as a faithful subject to you. 
Hath root or growth from malice, or base envy 
Of your sister's greatness ! I could honour in her 
A power subordinate to yours; but not. 
As 'tis, predominant. 

Tim, Rouse yourself, and let not 
Your pleasures be a copy of her will. 

Phil, Your pupilage is past, and manly actions 
Are now expected from you. 

Grat. Do not lose 
Your subjects* hearts. 

Tim, What is 't to have the means 
To be magnificent, and not exercise 
The boundless virtue.^ 

Grat. You confine yourself 
To that which strict philosoj^hy allows of. 
As if you were a private man. 
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Tim, No pomp 
Or glorious shows of royalty rendering it 
Both loved and terrible. 

Tkeo. But that I would not 
Begin the expression of my being a man^ 
In blood, or stain the first white robe I wear 
Of absolute power, with a servile imitation • 
Of any tyrannous habit, my just anger 
Prompts me to make you, in your sufferings, feel. 
And not in words to instruct you, that the licence 
Of the loose and saucy language you now practised 
Hath forfeited your heads. 

Grat, How's this! 

Phil. I know not 
What the play may prove, but I assure you that 
I do not like the prologue. 

Tkeo. O the miserable! 
Condition of a prince ; who, though he vary 
More shapes than Proteus, in his mind and manners. 
He cannot win an universal suffrage 
From the many-headed monster, multitude ! 
Like -^sop's foolish frogs, they trample on him 
As a senseless block, if his government be easy ; 
And^ if he prove a stork, they croak and rail 
Against him as a tyrant. — I will put off 
That majesty, of which you think I have 
Nor use nor feeling ; and in arguing with you. 
Convince you with strong proofs of common reason. 
And not with absolute power, against which, 

wretches. 
You are not to dispute. Dare you, that are 
My creatures, by my prodigal favours fashion'd. 
Presuming on the nearness of your service. 
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A prince is never so magnificent^ 

As when he's sparing to enrich a few 

With the injuries of many. Could jour hopes 

So grossly flatter you^ as to believe 

I was bom and train'd up as an emperor^ only 

In my indulgence to give sanctuary^ 

In their unjust proceedings^ to the rapine 

And avarice of my grooms ? 

Phil, In the true mirror 
Of your perfections, at length we see 
Our own deformities. 

Tim, And not once daring 
To look upon that majesty we now slighted 

Chry. With our faces thus glued to the earthy 
we beg 
Your gracious pardon. 

Theo. Deserve our mercy 
In 3rour better life hereafter; you shall find^ 
Though^ in my father's life^ I held it madness 
To usurp his power, and in my youth disdained not 
To learn from the instructions of my rister, 
1 11 make it good to all the world I am 
An emperor; and even this instant grasp 
The sceptre, my rich stock of majesty 
Entire, no scruple wasted. 

Phil, Your gracious sister. 

> Magnificent^l L e. mumificeut. In which sente MassiDger 
constantly uses it. 

« In myfaiher*9 Ufi^ &&] When Azcudiut died, Theodotiai 
was about seven yean did. At tiie period of tiie soene he wat 
in his twentieth year : his sister was about three y«ais older. 
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Enter Pulchbria and Servant. 

PuL Has he converted her ? 

Serv, And, as such, will 
Present her when you please. 

PuL I am glad of it- 
Command my dresser to adorn her with 
The robes that I gave order for. 

Serv, I shall. 

PuL And let those precious jewels I took last 
Out of my cabinet, if 't be possible. 
Give lustre to her beauties ; and^ that done^ 
Command her to be near us, 

Serv. 'Tis a province 
I willingly embrace. [^Exii. 

PuL O my dear sir. 
You have forgot your morning task, and therefore. 
With a mother's love, I come to reprehend you ; 
But it shall be gently. 

Theo, 'Twill become you, thoueh 
You said, with reverend duty. Know hereafter^ 
If my mother lived in you, howe'er her son. 
Like you she were my subject. 

PuL How! 

Theo. Put off 
Amazement ; you will find it. Yet I '11 hear you 
At distance, as a sister, but no longer 
As a governess, I assure you. 

Grat, This is put home. 

Tim. Beyond our hopes. 

Phil. She stands as if his words 
Had powerful magic in them. 

Theo» Will you have me 
Your pupil ever ? The down on my chin 
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Confirms I am a man, a man of men. 
The emperor, that knows his strength. 

Pul. Heaven grant 
You know it not too soon ! 

Theo. Let it suffice 
]VIy wardship 's out. If your design concerns us 
As a man, and not a hoy, with our allowance 
You may deliver it. 

Pul. A strange alteration ! 
But I will not contend. Be as you wish, sir. 
Your own disposer ; uncompell'd I cancel 
All bonds of my authority. [^Ktieels. 

Theo. You in this 
Pay your due homage, which perform 'd, I thus 
Embrace you as a sister; [^Raises her.'} no way 

doubting 
Your vigilance for my safety as my honour ; 
And what you now come to impart, I rest 
IVIost confident, points at one of them. 

Pul. At both ; 
And not alone the present, but the future 
Tranquillity of your mind; since in the choice 
Of her you make the consort of your bed. 
The certain means of glorious succession. 
With the true happiness of our human being. 
Are wholly comprehended. 

Theo. How ! a wife ? 
'Tis something with the soonest : — yet, to show. 
In things indifferent, I am not averse 
To your v/ise counsels, let me first survey 
Those beauties that^ in being a prince, I know 
Are rivals for me. You will not confine me 
To your election ; I must see, dear sister^ 
With mine own eyes. 

PuL 'Tis tit. If your consent 
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May give authority to it, I '11 present you 
With one, that, if her birth and fortunes answer 
The rarities of her body and her mind. 
Detraction durst not tax her. 

Theo, Let me see her. 
Though wanting those additions, which we can 
Supply from our own store : it is in us 
To make men rich and noble; but to give 
Legitimate shapes and virtues does belong 
To the great Creator of them, to whose bounties 
Alone 'tis proper, and in this disdains 
An emperor for his rivaL 

PuL I applaud 
This fit acknowledgment ; since princes then 
Grow less than common men, when they contend 
With him by whom they are so. 

Enter Paulinus, Cleon, and Athenais richlif 

habited. 

Theo, I confess it. 

Pul. Not to hold you in suspense, behold the virgin. 
Rich in her natural beauties, no way borrowing 
The adulterate aids of art. Peruse her better ; 
She *s worth your serious view. 

PhiL I am amazed too : 
I never saw her equal. 

Grat. How his eye 
Is fix'd upon her ! 

Paul, When you know, fair creature. 
It is the emperor that honours you 
With such a strict survey of your sweet parts. 
In thankfulness you cannot but return 
Due reverence for the favour. 

Athen, I was lost 
In my astonishment at the glorious object^ 
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And jet rest doubtful whether he expects. 
Being more than man, my adoration. 
Since sure there is divinity about him. 
Or will rest satisfied if my humble knees 
In duty thus bow to him. 

Theo. Ha ! it speaks. 

PuL She is no statue, sir. 

Theo. Suppose her one. 
And that she had nor organs, voice, nor heat. 
Most willingly I would resign my empire. 
So it might be to aftertimes recorded 
That I was her Pygmalion ; though, like him, 
I doted on my workmanship, without hope too 
Of having Cytherea so propitious 
To my vows or sacrifice, in her compassion 
To give it life or motion. 

PuL Pray you, be not rapt so. 
Nor borrow from imaginary fiction 
Impossible aids: she comes in a noble way 
To be at your devotion. If you think her 
Worth your embraces, and the sovereign title 
Of the Grecian Empress 

Theo. If ! how much you sin. 
Only to doubt it; the possession of her 
Makes all that was before most precious to me. 
Common and cheap: in this you 've shown yourself 
A provident protectress. I already 
Grow weary of the absolute command 
Of my so numerous subjects, and desire 
No sovereignty but here, and write down gladly 
A period to my wishes. 

PuL Yet, before 
It be too late, consider her condition : 
Her father was a pagan, she herself 
A new*converted Christian. 
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Theo. \jet me know 
The man to whose religious means I owe 
So great a deht. 

PauL You are advanced too high^ sir. 
To acknowledge a beholdingness; 'tis discharged^ 
And I beyond mj hopes rewarded, if 
My service please jour majestj. 

Theo. TjJce this pledge 
Of our assured love. Are there none here 
Have suits to prefer? on such a day as this 

My bounty 's without limit. O my dearest ! 

I will not hear thee speak; whatever in 
Thy thoughts is apprehended^ I grant freely : 
Thou wouldst plead thy unworthiness. In thy 

lowness 
Our eastern queens, at their full height^ bow to thee. 
And are, in their best trim, thy foils and shadows ! 
Command the patriarch 
With speed to do his holy office for us. 
That, when we are made one 

Pul. You must forbear, sir; 
She is not yet baptised. 

Theo. In the same hour 
In which she is confirmed in our faith. 
We mutually will give away each other. 
And both be gainers : we '11 hear no reply 
Tliat may divert us. On. 

Pul, You may hereafter 
Please to remember to whose furtherance 
You owe this height of happiness. 

Alhen, As I was 
Your creature when I first petitiou'd you, 
I will continue so, and you shall find me, 
^hough an empress^ still your servant. [Exeunt, 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 
A Boom in the Palace. 

Enter Paulinus and Philanax. 

Paul, Nor this, nor tbe age before us, ever 
look'd on 
The like solemnity. 

Phil, A sudden fever 
Kept me at home. Pray you, my lord, acquaint me 
With the particulars. 

Paul, You may presume 
No pomp nor ceremony could be wanting. 
Where there was privilege to command, and means 
To cherish rare inventions. 

Phil. I believe it ; 
But the sum of all in brief. 

Paul, Pray you, so take it : 
Fair Athenais, not long since a suitor, 
^Vnd almost in her hopes forsaken, first 
Was christen 'd, and the emperor's mother's name, 
Eudocia, as he will'd, imposed upon her ; 
Pulcheria, the ever-matchless princess. 
Assisted by her reverend aunt Maria, 
Her godmothers. 

Phil, And who the masculine witness * ? 

Paul, At the new empress' suit, I had th^ 
honour. 

Loud music; Shouts within : Heaven preserve the 
Emperor! Heaven bless the Empress! j 
enter, in state, the Patriarch, Chrysap^^/ci, 

' Mascufine witneu^] L e. godfather. ■ 
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TheodosIus, Eudocia, Pulcheria; Arcadia 
and Flaccilla, bearing up Eudocia'j train,* 
followed by Gratianus and Timantus. Several 
Sailors present petitions to the Emperor, which 
he seals, 

PuL Sir, by your own rules of philosophy, 
You know things violent last not. Roysd bounties 
Are great and gracious, while they are dispensed 
With moderation ; but when their excess 
In giving giant-bulks to others takes from 
The prince's just proportion, they lose 
The name of virtues, and, their natures changed. 
Grow the most dangerous vices. 

Theo. In this, sister. 
Your wisdom is not circular ' ; they that sow 
In narrow bounds cannot expect in reason 
A crop beyond their ventures : what I do 
Disperse, I lend, and will with usury 
Return unto my heap. I only then 
Am rich and happy (though my coffers sound 
With emptiness) when my glad subjects feel 
Their plenty and felicity is my gift ; 
And they will find, when they with cheerfulness 
Supply not my defects, I being the stomach 
To the politic body of the state, the limbs 
Grow suddenly faint and feeble : I could urge 
Proofs of more fineness in their shape and language, 
But none of greater strength. — Dissuade me not ; 
what we will, we will do ; yet, to assure you 
Your care does not offend us, for an hour 
Be happy in the converse of my best 
And dearest comfort. JMay you please to license 
My privacy some few minutes ? 

> Circttlar.] A latinism. Fullvndperfict 
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Eud. License^ sir! 
I have no will but is derived from yours. 
And that still waits upon you; nor can I 
Be left with such security with any 
As with the gracious princess, who receives 
Addition, though she be all excellence. 
In being styled your sister. 

Theo. O sweet creature ! 
Let me be censured ^ fond, and too indulgent, — 
Her love and sweet humility exact 
A tribute far above my power to pay 
Her matchless goodness. Forward. 

^Flourish, Exeunt all but Pulcheria, 
EuDOGiA, Arcadia, and Flaccilla. 

Pul. Now you find 
Your dying father's prophecy, that foretold 
Your present greatness, to the full accomplished. 
For the poor aids and furtherance I lent you, 
I willingly forget. 

Eud, Even that binds me 
To a more strict remembrance of the favour; 
Nor shall you, from my foul ingratitude. 
In any circumstance, ever find cause 
To upbraid me with your benefit. 

Pul, I believe so. 
Pray you, give us leave ; — ^AncADi/Land Flaccilla 

walk aside] — What now I must deliver 
Under the deepest seal of secrecy. 
Though it be for your good, will give assurance 
Of what is look'd for, if you not sdone 
Hear, but obey my counsels. 

Eud. They must be 

> Cen$uredf'\ L ^ accountedf 
VOL. III. Q 
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Of a Strange nature^ if with zealous speed 
I put them not in practice. 

PuL 'Twere impertinence 
To dwell on circumstances, since the wound 
Requires a sudden cure ; especially 
Since you, that are the happy instrument 
Elected to it, though young, in your judgment 
Write far above your years, and may instruct 
Such as are more experienced. 

Eud, Good madam. 
In this I must oppose you. I am well 
Acquainted with my weakness, and it will not 
Become your wisdom, by which I am raised 
To this titulary height, that should correct 
The pride and overweening of my fortune. 
To play the parasite to it, in ascribing 
That merit to me, unto which I can 
Pretend no interest. Pray you, excuse 
My bold simplicity, and to my weight 
Design me where you please, and you shall find. 
In my obedience, I am still your ereature. 

Pul. 'Tis nobly answer'd, and I glory in 
The building I have raised. Go on, sweet lady. 
In this your virtuous progress. But to the point. 
You know, nor do I envy it, you have 
Acquired that power which not long since was mine> 
In governing the emperor, and must use 
The strength you hold in the heart of his affections. 
For his private, as the public, preservation. 
To which there is no greater enemy 
Than his exorbitant prodigality, 
Howe'er his sycophants and flatterers call it 
Royal magnificence ; and though you may 
Urge what *s done for your honour must not be 
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Curb'd or controU'd by you, you cannot in 
Your wisdom but conceive, if that the torrent 
Of his violent bounties be not stopp'd or lessen'd. 
It will prove most pernicious. Therefore, madam. 
Since it is your duty, as you are his wife. 
To give him saving counsels, and in being 
Almost his idol^ may command him to 
Take any shape you please, with a powerful hand 
To stop him in his precipice to ruin 

Eud. Avert it, Heaven ! 

Pul. Heaven is most gracious to you. 
In choosing you to be the instrument 
Of such a pious work. You see he signs 
What suit soever is preferred, not once 
Inquiring what it is, yielding himself 
A prey to all. I would, therefore, have you, lady. 
As I know you will, to advise him, or command him. 
To use more moderation in his bounties ; 
And that, before he gives, he would consider 
The what, to whom, and wherefore. 

Eud. Do you think 
Such arrogance, or usurpation rather. 
Of what is proper and peculiar 
To every private husband, and much more 
To him, an emperor, can rank with the obedience 
And duty of a wife? Are we appointed 
In our creation (let me reason with you) 
To rule, or to obey ? or, 'cause he loves me 
With a kind impotence, must I tyrannize 
Over his weakness, or abuse the strength 
With which he arms me, to his wrong ? In vulgar 

nuptials 
Priority is exploded, though there be 
A difference in the parties ; and shall I, 

q2 
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His vassal^ from obscurity raised by him 

To this so eminent lights presume t' appoint him 

To do, or not to do, this, or that ? When wives 

Are well accommodated by their husbands 

With all things both for use and ornament. 

Let them fix there, and never dare to question 

Their wills or actions. For myself, I vow. 

Though now my lord would rashly give away 

His sceptre and imperial diadem. 

Or if there could be any thing more precious, 

I would not cross it. — But I know this is 

But a trial of my temper, and as such 

I do receive it ; or, if 't be otherwise, 

You are so subtle in your arguments 

I dare not stay to hear them. ^Offers to retire* 

Pul. Is it even so ? 
I have power o'er these yet, and command their 

stay. 
To harken nearer to me. 

Arcad, We are charged 
By the emperor, our brother, to attend 
The empress' service. 

Flac. You are two mortified, sister, 
(With reverence I speak it,) for young ladies 
To keep you company. I am so tired 
With your religious morality. 
That, for my health's sake, I must take the freedom 
To enjoy a little of those pretty pleasures 
That I was bom to. 

Arcad, When I come to your years, 
1 11 do as you do ; but, till then, with your pardon, 
I '11 lose no more time. 

Flac. Our sister frowns 

put you '11 protect us, madam ? 
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Eud, Yes, and love 
Your sweet simplicity. I '11 leave you, madam. 

Arcad. And we our duties with you. 

\_Exeunt Eudocia, Arcadia, and Flaccilla. 

Pui, On all hands 
Thus slighted ! No way left ? Am I grown stupid 
In my invention ? can I make no use 
Of the emperor's bounties? — Now 'tis thought — 
Within, there ! 

Enter an Attendant. 

Alt, Madam. 

PuL It shall be so. — Nearer ; your ear. 
— Draw a petition to this end. \^fVhispers him, 

Att, Besides 
The danger to prefer it, I believe 
'Twill ne'er be granted. 

Put, How 's this ! are you grown. 
From a servant, my director ? Let me hear 
No more of this. Despatch. ^Ea^it Attendant.!^ 

1 '11 master him 
At his own weapon. 

Enter Theodosius, Paulinus, Philanax, 
TiMANTus, and Gratianu8. 

Theo, Let me understand it. 
If yet there be aught wanting that may perfect 
A general happiness. 

Paul, The people's joys 
In seas of acclamations flow in. 
To wait on yours. 

Phil. Their love, with bounty levied^ 
Is a sure guard : obedience forced from fear. 
Paper fortification, which, in danger. 
Will yield to the impression of a reed. 
Or of itself fall off. 
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Theo, True, Philanax; 
And by that certain compass we resolve 
To steer our bark of government. 

Re-enter Attendant with the petition, which he 
secretly delivers to Pulcheria. 

Pul. *Tis well. [J^neels, 

Theo. My dearest and my all-deserving sister 
As a petitioner kneel ! It must not be. 
Pray you, rise. Although your suit were half my 

empire, 
'Tis freely granted. 

PuL Your alacrity 
To give hath made a beggar ; yet, before 
My suit is by your sacred hand and seal 
Confirra'd, 'tis necessary you peruse 
The sum of my request. [^Presents the petition, 

Theo, We will not wrong 
Your judgment in conceiving what 'tis fit 
For you to ask, and us to grant, so much^ 
As to proceed with caution. Give me my signet : 
With confidence I sign it, and here vow 
By my father's soul, but ' with your free consent^ 
It is irrevocable. 

Tim. What if she now. 
Calling to memory how often we 
Have crossed her government, in revenge hath made 
Petition for our heads? 

Grat. They must even off, then ; 
No ransom can redeem us. 

7'heo. Let those jewels 
So highly rated by the Persian merchants. 
Be bought, and, as a sacrifice from us^ 

» But,] i. e. except, hhIcss* 
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Presented to Eudocia^ she being only 
Worthy to wear them. I am angry with 
The unresistible necessity 
Of my occasions and important cares^ 
That so long keep me from her. 

lExeutit Theodosius, Paulinus> Philanax^ 
TiMANTus, and Gratianus. 
PuL Go to the empress^ 
And tell her^ on the sudden I am sick, 
And do desire the comfort of a visit. 
If she please to vouchsafe it. From me use 
Your humblest language — [_ExU Attendant^ — ^but, 

when once I have her 
In my possession, I will rise and speak 
In a higher strain. Say it raise storms^ no matter. 
Fools judge by the event, my ends are honest. 

ZEaiL 

SCENE II. 

Another Room in the same. 
Enter Theodosius, Timantus, and Philanax. 

a 

Theo. What is become of her? Can she, that 
carries 
Such glorious excellence of light about her. 
Be any where concealed? 

PhiL We have sought her lodgings, - 
And all we can learn from the servants is. 
She, by your majesty's sisters waited on. 
The attendance of her other officerg. 
By her express command, denied " ■ 

Theo. Forbear 
Impertinent drcumstaaces,— whither went shei 
speak. 
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PhiL As they guess, to the laurel grove. 
Theo. So slightly guarded ! 
What an earthquake I feel in me ! 

Enter Paulinus. 

Paul. I have found her. 
An it please your majesty. 

Theo. Yes, it doth please me. 
But why retum'd without her ? 

Paul. As she made 
Her speediest approaches to your presence, 
A servant of the princess's, Pulcheria, 
Encountered her. What 'twas he whisper'd to her 
I am ignorant ; but hearing it, she started. 
And will'd me to excuse her absence from you 
The third part of an hour. 

Theo. In this she takes 
So much of my life from me : yet, I '11 bear it 
With what patience I may, since 'tis her pleasure. 
Go back, my good Paulinus, and entreat her 
Not to exceed a minute. 

Tim. Here 's strange fondness ! [EjreunL 



SCENE III. 
Another Room in the same. 

Enter Pulcheria and Servants, 

Put. You are certain she will come ? 
1 Serv. She is already 
Enter'd your outward lodgings. 
Pul. No train with her ? 
1 Serv. Your excellence* sisters only. 
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Pul 'Tis the better. 
See the doors strongly guarded^ and deny 
Access to all, but with our special licence. 
Why dost thou stay ? show your obedience; 
Your wisdom now is useless. [Exeunt Servant*, 

Enter Eudocia, ARCADii> and Flaccilla. 

Flac. She is sick, sure. 
Or, in fit reverence to your majesty^ 
She had waited you at the door. 

Arcad, 'T would hardly be 

QPuLCHERiA walking hy. 
Excused, in civil manners, to her equal : 
But with more difficulty to you, that are 
So far above her. 

Eud. Not in her opinion ; 
She hath been too long accustom'd to command^ 
To acknowledge a superior. 

Arcad, There she walks. 

Flac. If she be not sick of the sullens, I see not 
The least infirmity in her. 

Eud. This is strange ! 

Arcad. Do you not see the empress ? 

*P«/. Reach that chair. 
Now, sitting thus at distance, I '11 vouchsafe 
To look upon her. 

Arcad. How, sister ! pray you^ awake. 

Flac. Grant, Heaven, your too much learning 
Does not conclude in msAxkesA ! 

Eud, You entreated 
A visit from me. 

Pul. True, my servant used 
Such language ; but now^ as a mistress, I 
Command your service. 
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Eud. Service! 

Arcad, She 's stark mad, sure. 

PuL You 11 find I can dispose oi what 's mine 
own 
Without a guardian. 

Eud. Follow me. — I will see you 
When your frantic fit is o'er. — I do hegin 
To be of your belief. 

Pul. It will deceive you. 
Thou shalt not stir from hence : — thus, as mine own, 
I seize upon thee. 

Flac, Help, help ! violence 
Off'er'd to the empress* person ! 

Pul. 'Tis in vain : 
She was an empress once, but by my gift ; 
Which being abused, I do recall my grant. 
You are read in story ; call to your remembrance 
What the great Hector's mother, Hecuba, 
Was to Ulysses, Ilium sacked. 

Eud. A slave. 

Pul. To me thou art so. 

Eud. Wonder and amazement 
Quite overwhelm me : how am I transform'd ? 
How have I lost my liberty ? \_Knocking within. 

Pul. Thou shalt know 
Too soon, no doubt. 

Enter a Servant, 

Who *s that, that with such rudeness 
Beats at the door ? 

Serv. The prince Paulinus, madam ; 
Sent from the emperor, to attend upon 
The gracious empress. 

Arcad. And who is vour slave now ? 
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Flac, Sister, repent in time, and beg a pardon 
For your presumption. 

PuL It Ls resolved : 
From me return this answer to Paulinus, 
She shall not come ; she 's mine ; the emperor hath 
No interest in her. [_Exit Servant. 

End, Whatsoe'er I am. 
You take not from your power o'er me, to yield 
A reason for this usage. 

PuL Though my will is 
Sufficient to add to thy affliction. 
Know, wretched thing, 'tis not thy fate, but folly. 
Hath made thee what thou art. 'Tis some delight 
To urge my merits to one so ungrateful ; 
Therefore with horror hear it. When thou wert 
Thrust, as a stranger^ from thy father's house. 
Exposed to all calamities that want 
Could throw upon thee, thine own brothers' scorn. 
And in thy hopes, as by the world, forsaken. 
My pity the last altar that was left thee, 
I heard thy syren charms, with feeling heard them. 
And my compassion made mine eyes vie* tears 
With thine, dissembling crocodile ! and when 

queens 
Were emulous for thy imperial bed. 
The garments of thy sorrows cast aside, 
I put thee in a shape^ as would have forced 
Envy from Cleopatra, had she seen thee. 
And how my deep designs, for thy good plotted. 
Succeeded to my wishes, is apparent. 
And needs no repetition. 

* Vie,"] i. e. show in competition, 
« Shape, &c.] i. e. Italit, dress. 
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Eud, I am conscious 
Of your so many and unequall'd favours ; 
But find not how I may accuse myself 
For any facts committed, that, with justice. 
Can raise your anger to this height against me. 

Ptt/. Pride and forgetfulness would not let thee 
see that. 
Against which now thou canst not close thy eyes. 
What injury could be equal to thy late 
Contempt of my good counsel ? When I urged 
The emperor's prodigal bounties, and entreated 
That you would use your power to give them limits^ 
Or, at the least, a due consideration 
Of such as sued, and for what, ere he sign'd it ; 
In opposition, you brought against me 
The obedience of a wife, that ladies were not. 
Being well accommodated by their lords. 
To question, but much less to cross, their pleasures ; 
Nor would you, though the emperor were resolved 
To give away his sceptre, hinder it. 
Since 'twas done for your honour ; covering, with 
False colours of humility, your ambition. 

Eud. And is this my offence ? 

Pill. As wicked counsel 
Is still most hurtful unto those that give it ; 
Such as deny to follow what is good. 
In reason, are the first that must repent it. 
When I please, you shall hear more ; in the mean 

time. 
Thank your own wilful folly, that hath changed you 
From an empress to a bondwoman. 

Theo, \jvithin.'] Force the doors ; 
Kill those that dare resist. 
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Enter Theodosius, Paulinus, Philanax, 
CiiRYSAPius^ and Gratianub. 

Eud. Dear sir, redeem me. 

Flac, O suffer not, for your own honour's sake, 
The empress, you so late loved, to be made 
A prisoner in the court ! 

Theo. What strange May-game 's this } 
Though done in sport, how ill this levity 
Becomes your wisdom ! 

PuL I am serious, sir. 
And have done nothing but what you in honour. 
And as you are yourself an emperor. 
Stand bound to justify. 

Theo. Take heed ; put not these 
Strange trials on my patience. 

Pul. Do not you, sir. 
Deny your own act. As you are a man, 
And stand in your own might, it will appear 
A childish weakness to make void a grant 
Sign'd by your sacred hand and seal, and strengthen'd 
With a religious oath, but with my licence 
Never to be recall'd. For some few minutes 
Let reason rule your passion, and in this 

[Delivers the deed. 
Be pleased to read my interest. You will tind there. 
What you in me call violence, is justice. 
And that I may make use of what 's mine own. 
According to my will. *Tis your own gift, sir ; 
And what an emperor gives should stand as firm 
As the celestial poles upon the shoulders 
Of Atlas, or his successor in that office^^ 
The great Alcideg. 
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Theo. Miseries of more weight 
Than 'tis feign' d they supported fall upon me. 
What hath my rashness done ? In this transaction^ 
Drawn in express and formal terms^ I have 
Given and consigned into your hands^ to use 
And observe as you please, my dear Eudocia ! 
It is my deed ; I do confess it is ; 
And, as I am myself, not to be cancell'd : 
But yet you may show mercy — and you will. 
When you consider that there is no beauty 
So perfect in a creature, but is soil'd 
With some unbeseeming blemish. You have labour'd 
To build me up a complete prince ; 'tis granted : 
Yet, as I am a man, like other monarchs 
I have defects and frailties. My facility 
To send petitioners with pleased looks from me. 
Is all I can be charged with ; and it will 
Become your wisdom, (since 'tis in your power,) 
In charity to provide I fall no further 
Or in my oath, or honour. 

Pul. Royal sir. 
This was the mark I aim'd at, and I glory. 
At the length, you so conceive it. 'Twas a weak- 
ness 
To measure, by your own integrity. 
The purposes of others. I have shown you. 
In a true mirror, what fruit grows upon 
The tree of hoodwink'd bounty, and what dangers 
Precipitation, in the managing 
Your great affairs, produceth. 

Theo, I embrace it 
As a grave advertisement, and vow hereafter 
Never to sign petitions at this rate. 
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PuL For mine, see, sir, 'tis cancell'd; on my 
knees 
I re-deliver what I now begg'd from you. 

{_Tears the deed* 
She is my second gift. 

Theo. Which if I part from 
Till death divorce us {_Kisses Eudocia. 

End. So, sir ! 

Theo. Nay, sweet, chide not ; 
I am punish 'd in thy looks ; defer the rest. 
Till we are more private. 

Pul. I ask pardon too. 
If, in my personated passion, I 
Appear'd too harsh and rough. 

Eud. 'Twas gentle language. 
What I was then considered. 

Pul. O, dear madam. 
It was decorum in the scene. 

Eud. This trial. 
When I was Athenais, might have pass'd. 
But as I am the empress 

Theo. Nay, no anger. 
Since all good was intended. 

\_Exeunt Theodosius, Eudocia, Arcadia, 
and Flaccilla. 

Pul. Building on 
That certain base, I fear not what can follow. 

\_Ea^eunt. 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 

A Space before the Palace* 

Enter Theodosius, Philanax, Timantus, Gra- 
TiANus, and Huntsmen, 

Theo. Is Paulinus 
So tortured with his gout ? 

Phil. Most miserably. 
And it adds much to his affliction, that 
The pain denies him power to wait upon 
Your majesty. 

Theo. I pity him : — he is 
A wondrous honest man, and what he suffers, 
I know, will grieve my empress. 

Tim. He, indeed, is 
Much bound to lier gracious favour. 

Theo. He deserves it ; 
She cannot find a subject upon whom 
She better may confer it. — Is the stag 
Safe lodged? 

Grat. Yes, sir, and the hounds and huntsmen 
ready. 

Phil. He will make you royal sport. He is a 
deer 
Of ten *, at the least. 

. Enter a Countryman with an apple, 
Grat. Whither will this clown ? 



He is a deer 



Ofini,] That is, a deer that has ten branches to his homsa 
which they have at three years old, M. MasoKi 
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Tim, Stand back. 

Countr. I would see the emperor. WI17 should 
you courtiers 
Scorn a poor countryman ? We sweat at the ploueh 
To fill your mouths; you and your curs mi^t 

starve else : 
We prune the orchards^ and you cranch the fruit ; 
Yet still you 're snarling at us. 

Theo. What's the matter? 

Countr* I would look on thy sweet face. 

Tim. Unmannerly swain ! 

Countr, Swain ! though I am a swain^ I have a 
heart yet^ 
As ready to do service for my liese 
As any princox peacock of you afi. 

Tim, Will your majesty 
Hear his rude language ? 

Theo, Yes, and hold it as 
An ornament^ not a blemish. O Timantus^ 
Since that dread Power^ by whom we are^ disdains 

not 
With an open ear to hear petitions from us ; 
Easy access in us^ his deputies^ 
To the meanest of our subjects, is a debt 
Which we stand bound to pay. What is thy suit^ 
friend? 

Countr, Suit ! I would laugh at that Let the 
court beg from thee 
What the poor country gives : I bring a present 
To thy good grace, which I can call mine own. 
And look not, like these gay folk, for a return 
Of what they venture. Have I giv'n 't you ? ha ! 

Chry, A perilous knave. 

VOL. III. R 
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Countr. See here a dainty apple, 

^Presents the apple. 
Of mine own graffing ; sweet and sound, I assure 
thee. 

Theo, It is the fairest fruit I ever saw. 
Those golden apples in the Hesperian orchards. 
So strangely guarded by the watchful dragon^ 
As they required great Hercules to get them ; 
Or those with which Hippomenes deceived 
Swift-footed Atalanta, when I look 
On this, deserve no wonder. You behold 
The poor man and his present with contempt ; 
I to their value prize both : he that could 
So aid weak nature by his care and labour. 
As to compel a crab-tree stock to bear 
A precious fruit of this large size and beauty. 
Would by his industry change a petty village 
Into a populous city, and from that 
Erect a flourishing kingdom. Give the fellow. 
For an encouragement to his future labours. 
Ten Attic talents. 

Countr. I will wearv heaven 
With my prayers for your majesty. \^ExiL 

Theo. Philanax, 
From me present this rarity to the rarest 
And best of women. When I think upon 
The boundless happiness that from her flows to me. 
In my imagination I am rapt 
Beyond myself. But I forget our hunting. 
To the forest, for the exercise of ray body ; 
But for my mind, 'tis wholly taken up 
In the contemplation of her matchless virtues. 

{Exeunt. 
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SCENE II. 

A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Eudocia, Pulcheria, Arcadia, and 

Flaccilla. 

Eud. You shall know there's a difference be- 
tween us. 
PuL There was, I am certain, not long since, 
when you 
Kneel'd a petitioner to me. Then you were happy 
To be near my feet ; and do you hold it, now. 
As a disparagement, that I side you, lady ? 

Eud, Since you respect me only as I was. 
What I am shall be remembered. Why, good 

governess. 
Though you are held for a grand madam, and 

yourself 
The first that overprize it, I ne'er took 
Your words for Delphian oracles, nor your actions 
For such wonders as you make them : — there is one. 
When she shall see her time, as fit and able 
To be made partner of the emperor's cares. 
As your wise self, and may with justice challenge 
A nearer interest. — You have done your visit. 
So, when you please, you may leave me. 

Pul. I '11 not bandy 
Words with your mightiness, proud one ; only this. 
You carry too much sail for your small bark. 
And that, when you least think upon't, may sink 
you. l^ExiL 

Flac, I am glad she 's gone. 

b2 
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Arcad, I fear'd she would have read 
A tedious lecture to us. 

Enter Philanax with the apple. 

Phil. From the emperor. 
This rare fruit to the rarest, 

Eud. How, my lord ? 

Phil, I use his language, madam ; and that trust. 
Which he imposed on me, discharged, his pleasure 
Commands my present service. [^Exit. 

Eud. Have you seen 
So fair an apple ? 

Flac, Never. 

Arcad. If the taste 
Answer the beauty. 

Enter a Servant. 

Eud. You do come from 
Paulinus ; how is 't with that truly noble 
And honest lord, my witness at the font ; 
In a word, the man to whose bless'd charity 
I owe my greatness ? How is 't with him ? 

Serv. Sprightly 
In his mind ; but, by the raging of his gout. 
In his body much distempered : that you pleased 
To inquire his health, took off much from his pain ; 
His glad looks did confirm it. 

Eud. Do his doctors 
Give him no hope ? 

Serv. Little ; they rather fear, • 

By his continual burning, that he stands 
In danger of a fever. 

Eud. To him again. 
And tell him, that I heartily wish it lay 
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In me to ease him ; and from me deliver 
This choice fruit to him : you may say to that^ 
I hope it will prove physical. 

Serv, The good lord 
Will be o'eijoyed with the favour. 

Eudo He deserves more. \Exeunt, 



SCENE III. 

A Room in Paulinus' House. 

Paulinus discovered in a Chaivy attended by a 

Surgeon, and Cleon. 

Surg, I have done as much as art can do^ to stop 
The violent course of your fit, and I hope you feel 

it: 
How does your honour ? 

Paul, At some ease, I thank you ; 
I would you could assure continuance of it. 
For the moiety of my fortune. 

Surg. If I could cure 
The gout, my lord, without the philosopher's stone 
I should soon purchase, it being a disease 
In poor men very rare, and in the rich 
The cure impossible. Your many bounties 
Bid me prepare you for a certain truth. 
And to flatter you were dishonest. 

Paul, Your plain dealing 
Deserves a fee. Would there were many more 

such 
Of your profession ! Happy are poor men ! 
If sick with the excess of heat or cold. 
Caused by necessitous labour, not loose surfeits, — 
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They, when spare diet, or kind nature fail 

To perfect their recovery, soon arrive at 

Their rest in death : but, on the contrary. 

The great and noble are exposed as preys 

To the rapine of physicians ; and they. 

In lingering out what is remediless. 

Aim at their profit, not the patient's health. 

A thousand trials and experiments 

Have been put upon me, and I forced to pay dear 

For my vexation ; but I am resolved 

(I thank your honest freedom) to be made 

A property no more for knaves to work on.^ 

Enter Servant with the apple* 

Serv, My good lord. 

PauL So soon retum'd I 

Scrv. And with this present from 
Your great and gracious mistress, with her wishes 
It may prove physical to you. 

PaiiL In my heart 
I kneel, and thank her bounty. Dear friend Cleon, 
Give him the cupboard of plate in the next room. 
For a reward. — \_Edreunt Cleon and Servantjy^ 

Most glorious fruit ! but made 
IMore precious by her grace and love that sent it : 
To touch it only, coming from her hand. 
Makes me forget all pain. A diamond 
Of this large size, (though it would buy a kingdom,) 
Hewed from the rock, and laid down at my feet. 
Nay, though a monarch's gift, will hold no value. 
Compared with this — and yet, ere I presume 
To taste it, though, sans question, it is 
Some heavenly restorative, I in duty 
Stand bound to weigh my own unworthinesa. 
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Ambrosia *s food only for the gods> 

And not by human lips to be profaned. 

I may adore it as some holy relic 

Derived from thence, but impious to keep it 

In my possession; the emperor only 

Is worthy to enjoy it.^ — 

Re-enter Cleon. 

Go, good Cleon, 
And (cease this admiration at this object) 
From me present this to my royal master ; 
I know it will amaze him ; and excuse me 
That I am not myself the bearer of it. 
That I should be lame now, when with wings of 

duty 
I should fly to the service of this empress ! 
Nay, no delays, good Cleon. 

Cle, I am gone, sir. [^Exeufit, 



SCENE IV. 

A Room in the Palace, 

Enter Tueodosius, Chrysapius, Timantus, arid 

Gratianus. 

Ckri/, Are you not tired, sir } 

Theo. Tired ! I must not say so. 
However, though I rode hard. To a huntsman. 
His toil is his delight, and to complain 
Of weariness, would show as poorly in him 
As if a general should grieve for a wound 
Received upon his forehead, or his breast. 
After a glorious victory. Lay by 
These acaoutr^^aents for the chase. 
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Enter Pulcheria. 

PuL You are well retum'd, sir. 
From your princely exercise. 

Theo, Sister, to you 
I owe the freedom, and the use of all 
The pleasures I enjoy : your care provides 
For my security, and the burden, which 
I should alone sustain, you undergo. 
And, by your painful watchings, yield my sleeps 
Both sound and sure. How happy am I in 
Your knowledge of the art of government ! 
And, credit me, I glory to behold you 
Dispose of great designs, as if you were 
A partner, and no subject of my empire. 

PuL My vigilance, since it hath well succeeded^ 
I am confident you allow of — ^yet it is not 
Approved by all. 

Theo, Who dares repine at that 
Which hath our suffrage ? 

PuL One that too well knows 
The strength of her abilities can better 
My weak endeavours. 

Theo. In this you reflect 
Upon my empress ? 

PuL True : for, as she is 
The consort of your bed, 'tis fit she share in 
Your cares and absolute power. 

Theo, You touch a string 
That sounds but harshly to me ; and I must. 
In a brother's love, advise you, that hereafter 
You would forbear to move it : since she is 
In her pure self a harmony of such sweetness, 
Composed of duty, chaste desires, her beauty 
(Though it might tempt a hermit from his beads} 
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The least of her endowments. I am sorry 

Her holding the first place^ since that the second 

Is proper to yourself, calls on your envy. 

She err ! it is impossihle in a thought ; 

*And much more speak or do what may offend me. 

In other things I would believe you, sister; 

But, though the tongues of saints and angels tax'd 

her 
Of any imperfection, I should be 
Incredulous. 

PuL She is yet a woman, sir. 

Theo. The abstract of what's excellent in the 
sex. 
But to their mulcts and frailties a mere stranger. 
I '11 die in this belief. 

Enter Cleon with the apple. 

Cle. Your humblest servant. 
The lord Paulinus, as a witness of 
His zeal and duty to your majesty. 
Presents you with this jewel. 

Theo. Ha! 

Cle. It is 
Preferr'd by him 

Tkeo. Above his honour ? 

Cle. No, sir ; 
I would have said his patrimony. 

Tkeo. 'Tis the same. 

Cle. And he entreats, since lameness may excuse 
His not presenting it himself, from me 
(Though far unworthy to supply his place) 
You would vouchsafe to accept it. 

Theo. Further off; 
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You 've told your tale. Stay you for a reward ? 
Take that. [^Strikes him, 

Pul. How 's this } 

Chry, I never saw him moved thus. 

Theo, We must not part so, sir : — a guard upon' 
him! 

Enter Guard. 

May I not vent my sorrows in the air. 
Without discovery ? Forbear the room ! 

\_Exeunt Pul., Chry., Tim., Gbat., and 
Guard with Cleon. 
Yet be within call — What an earthquake I feel in 

me! 
And on the sudden my whole fabric totters. 
My blood within me turns, and through my veins. 
Parting with natural redness, I discern it 
Changed to a fatal yellow. What an army 
Of hellish furies, in the horrid shapes 
Of doubts and fears, charge on me ! Rise to my 

rescue. 
Thou stout maintainer of a chaste wife's honour. 
The confidence of her virtues ; be not shaken 
With the wind of vain surmises, much less suffer 
The devil Jealousy to whisper to me 
My curious observation of that 
I must no more remember. Will *t not be ? 
Thou uninvited guest, ill-manner'd monster, 
I charge thee, leave me ! wilt thou force me to 
Give fuel to that fire I would put out ? 
The goodness of my memory proves my mischief 
And 1 would sell my empire, could it purchase 
The dull art of forgetfulness, , Who waits there ? 
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Re-enter Timantus. 

Tim, Most sacred sir — 

Theo. Sacred S as 'tis accursed, 
Is proper to me. Sirrah, upon your life. 
Without a word concerning this, command 
Eudocia to come to me. \_Exit Tim.] Would I had 
Ne'er known her by that name, my mother's name. 
Or that, for her own sake, she had continued 
Poor Athenais still ! — No intermission ! 
Wilt thou so soon torment me .'* must I read. 
Writ in the table of my memory. 
To warrant my suspicion, how Paulinus 
(Though ever thought a man averse to women) 
First gave her entertainment, made her way 
For audience to my sister? — Then I did 
Myself observe how he was ravish'd with 
The gracious delivery of her story. 
Which was, I grant, the bait that first took me, 

too: — 
She was his convert ; what the rhetoric was 
He used, I know not ; and, since she was mine. 
In private as in public what a mass 
Of grace and favour hath she heap'd upon him ! 
And, but to-day, this fatal fruit — She's come. 

Reenter Timantus with Eudocia, Flaccilla, 

and Arcadia. 

Can she be guilty } 

Eud, You seem troubled, sir ; 
My innocence makes me bold to ask the cause. 



* Sacred)'] from the Latin sacer, which means both sacred 
and accursed. 
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That I may ease you of it. No salute^ 
After four long hours' absence ! 

Theo, Prithee, forgive me. — ^Kisses her, 

Methinks I find PauBnus on her lips. 
And the fresh nectar that I drew from thence 
Is on the sudden pall'd. — How have you spent 
Your hours since I last saw you ? 

Eud, In the converse 
Of your sweet sisters. 

Theo. Did not Philanax 
From me deliver you an apple ? 

Eud, Yes, sir: 
Heaven, how you frown ! pray you, talk of some« 

thing else ; 
Think not of such a trifle. 

Theo* How, a trifle ! 
Does any toy from me presented to you 
Deserve to be so slighted } do you value 
What *s sent, and not the sender ? From a peasant 
It had deserved your thanks. 

Eud. And meets from you, sir. 
All possible respect. 

Theo, I prized it, lady. 
At a higher rate than you believe ; and would not 
Have parted with it, but to one I did 
Prefer before myself. 

Eud, It was, indeed. 
The fairest that I ever saw. 

Theo. It was ; 
And it had virtues in it, my Eudocia, 
Not visible to the eye. 

Eud, It may be so, sir. 

Theo, What did you with it ?— tellmepunctually; 
I look for a strict accompt. 
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Eud. What shall I answer ? [^Aside. 

Tkeo, Do you stagger ? Ha ! 

Eud, No, sir ; I have eaten it. 
It had the pleasant'st taste ! 

Theo, You play with me ; 
You have it still ? 

Eud, "By your sacred life and fortune. 
An oath I dare not break, I have eaten it. 

Theo, Do you know how this oath binds ? 

Eud, Too well, to break it. 

Tkeo. That ever man, to please his brutish sense. 
Should slave his understanding to his passions. 
And, taken with soon-fading white and red. 
Deliver up his credulous ears to hear 
The magic of a Siren ; and from these 
Believe there ever was, is, or can be. 
More than a seeming honesty in bad woman ! 

Eud. This is strange language, sir. 

Theo. Who waits ? Come, aU. 

Re-enter Pulcheria, Philanax, Chrysapius, 
Gratianus, and Guard. 

Nay, sister, not so near ; being of the sex, 
I fear you are infected too. 

Put. What mean you ? 

Theo, To show you a miracle, a prodigy 
Which Afric never equalled : — Can you think 
This masterpiece of Heaven, this precious vellum. 
Of such a purity and virgin whiteness. 
Could be design'd to have perjury and falsehood 
In capital letters writ upon 't ? 

Pul, Dear sir. 

Theo. Nay, add to this, an impudence beyond 
The most licentious boldness. Art not dead yet ? 
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Will not the tempests in thy conscience rend thee 

As small as atoms, that there may no sign 

Be left thou ever wert so ? wilt thou live 

Till thou art blasted with the dreadful lightning 

Of pregnant and unanswerable proofs 

Of thy adulterous loves ? Die yet, that I 

With my honour may conceal it. 

Eud, Would long since 
The Gorgon of your rage had tum'd me marble I 
Or, if I have offended 

Tkeo, If! good angels! 

But I am tame ; look on this dumb accuser. 

[^Showing the apple. 

Eud. Oh, I am lost ! 

Theo. Philanax, 
As 'tis, from me presented it ; the good lady 
Swore she had eaten it ; yet, I know not how. 
It came entire unto Paulinus* hands. 
And I from him received it, sent in scorn. 
Upon my life, to give me a close touch 
That he was weary of thee. Was there nothing 
Left thee to offer him but what was sent 
As a dear favour from me? How have I sinn'd 
In doting on this creature ! How I raised thee 
Will by the world be, to thy shame, spoke often. 
But for that ribald, who held in my empire 
The next place to myself, so bound unto me 
By all the ties of duty and allegiance. 
He shall pay dear for 't, and feel what it is. 
In a wrong of such high consequence, to pull down 
His lord's slow anger on him ! — Philanax, 
He 's troubled with the gout, let him be cured 
With a violent death, and in the other world 
Thank his physician. 
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Phil. His cause unheard^ sir ? 

PuL Take heed of rashness. 

Theo, Is what I command 
To be disputed ? 

Phil* Your will shall be done, sir : 
But that I am the instrument 

Theo, Do you murmur ? 

[^Exit PniL. with Guard, 
What couldst thou say, if that my licence should 
Give liberty to thy tongue? [[Eudocia, kneeling, 
points to Theodosius' srvordr\ Thou wouldst 
die ? I am not 
So to be reconciled. See me no more : 
The sting of conscience ever gnawing on thee, 
A long life be thy punishment ! \_Exit, 

Flac, O sweet lady. 
How I could weep for her ! 

Arcad. Speak, dear madam, speak. 

Pul. Though I should, sad lady. 
In policy rejoice, you, as a rival 
Of my greatness, are removed^ compassion. 
Since I believe you innocent, commands me 
To mourn your fortune. Credit me, I will urge 
All arguments I can allege that may 
Appease the emperor's fury. 

Arcad. I will grow, too. 
Upon my knees, unless he bid me rise. 
And swear he will forgive you. 

Flac, And repent too : 
All this pother for an apple ! 

^Exeunt Pulcheria, Arcadia, a7id Flaccilla. 

Chry, Hope, dear madam. 
And yield not to despair. I am still your servant. 
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And never will forsake you, though awhile 
You leave the court and city, and give way 
To the violent passions of the emperor. 
Repentance, in his want of you, will soon find him. 
In the meantime 1 11 dispose of you, and omit 
No opportunity that may invite him 
To see his error. 

Eud, Oh ! [Wringing her hands. 

Chry, Forbear, for Heaven's sake. \_Exeunt, 



ACT V. SCENE I. 

A Room in Paulinus* House, 

Enter Philanax, Paulinus, Guard, and 

Executioners, 

Paul. This is most barbarous ! how have you lost 
All feeling of humanity, as honour, 
In your consent alone to have me used thus ? 
But to be, as you are, a looker on. 
Nay, more, a principal actor in 't, (the softness 
Of your former life consider'd,) almost turns me 
Into a senseless statue. 

Phil. Would, long since. 
Death, by some other means, had made you one, 
That you might be less sensible of what 
You have, or are to suffer ! 

Paul. Am to suffer ! 
Let such, whose happiness and heaven depend 
Upon their present being, fear to part with 
A fort they cannot long hold ; mine to me is 
A charge that I am weary of, all defences 
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By padn and sickness batter'd : — yet take heed. 
Take heed, lord Philanax, that, for private spleen, 
Or any false-conceived grudge against me, 
(Since in one thought of wrong to you I am 
Sincerely innocent,) you do not that 
My royal master must in justice punish. 
If you pass to your own heart thorough mine ; 
The murder, as it will come out, discover'd. 

Phil, I murder you, my lord! heaven witness 
for me. 
With the restoring of jiout health, I wish you 
Long life and happiness : for myself, I am 
Compeird to put in execution that 
Which I would fly from ; 'tis the emperor. 
The high incensed emperor's will, commands 
What I must see perform'd. 

Paul. The emperor ! 
Goodness and innocence guard mel wheels nor 

racks 
Can force into my memory the remembrance 
Of the least shadow of offence, with which 
I ever did provoke him. Though beloved, 
(And yet the people's love is short and fatal,) 
I never courted popular applause. 
Feasted the men of action, or labour'd 
By prodigal gifts to draw the needy soldier, 
The tribunes, or centurions to a faction. 
Of which I would rise up the head against him. 
I hold no place of strength, fortress or castle. 
In my command, that can give sanctuary 
To malecontents, or countenance rebellion. 
I have built no palaces to face the court. 
Nor do my followers* braveries shame his train ; 
And though I cannot blame my fate for want, 

VOL. HI. s 
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My competent means of life deserve no envy ; 
In whatj then^ am I dangerous ? 

Phil, His displeasure 
Keflects on none of those particulars 
Which you have mention'd, though some jealous 

princes 
In a subject cannot brook them. 

PauL None of these ! 
In what, then, am I worthy his suspicion ? 
But it may, nay it must be, some informer. 
To whom my innocence apg^ar'd a crime. 
Hath poisoned his late good opinion of me. 
'Tis not to die, but, in the censure of 
So good a master, guilty, that afflicts me. 

Phil, There is no remedy. 

PauL No ! — I have a friend yet. 
To whom the state I stand in now deliver'd, 
(Could the strictness of your warrant give way to 

it,) 
That, by fair intercession for me, would 
So far prevail, that, my defence unheard, 
I should not, innocent or guilty, suffer 
Without a fit distinction. 

PhiL These false hopes. 
My lord, abuse you. What man, when condemned. 
Did ever find a friend ? or who dares lend 
An eye of pity to that star-cross*d subject 
On whom his sovereign frowns ? 

PauL She that dares plead 
For innocence without a fee, the empress. 
My great and gracious mistress. 

Pliil, There 's your error. 
Her many favours, which you hoped should make 

you. 
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Prove your undoing. She, poor lady, is 
Banish'd for ever from the emperor's presence. 
And his confirmed suspicion, to his wrong, 
That you have been over-familiar with her. 
Dooms you to death. I know you understand me. 

Paul. Over-familiar ! And is that, indeed. 
The crime for which I am to die ? of all 
My numerous sins, was there not one of weight 
£nough to sink me, if he borrow'd not 
The colour of a guilt I never saw. 
To paint my innocence in a deform'd 
And monstrous shape ? but that it were profane 
To argue Heaven of ignorance or injustice, 
I now should tax it. Had the stars that reign'd 
At my nativity such cursed influence. 
As not alone to make me miserable. 
But, in the neighbourhood of her goodness to me. 
To force contagion upon a lady. 
Whose purer flames were not inferior 
To theirs when they shine brightest ! to die for her. 
Compared with what she suffers, is a trifle. 
By her example wam'd, let all great women 
Hereafter throw pride and contempt on such 
As truly serve them, since a retribution 
In lawful courtesies is now condemned ; 
And to be thankful to a servant's merits 
Is grown a vice, no virtue. 

PkiL These complaints 
Are to no purpose: think on the long flight 
Your better part must make. 

Paul. She is prepared : 
Nor can the freeing of an innocent 
From the emperor's furious jealousy hinder her. 
— It shall out, 'tis resolved; but to be whisper'd 

s 2 
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To you alone. What a solemn preparation 
Is made here to put forth an inch of taper S 
In itself almost extinguish'd ! mortal poison ! 
The hangman's sword ! the halter ! 

PhiL ^Tis left to you 
To make choice of which you please. 

Paul. Any will serve 
To take away my gout and life together. 
I would not have the emperor imitate 
Rome's monster, Nero, in that cruel mercy 
He show'd to Seneca. When you have discharged 
What you are trusted with, and I am dead, 
(Since 'tis my master's pleasure, and high treason 
In you not to obey it,) I conjure you. 
By the hopes you have of happiness hereafter. 
Since mine in this world are now parting from me. 
That you would win the young man to repentance 
Of the wrong done to his chaste wife, Eudocia ; 
And if perchance he shed a tear for what 
In his rashness he imposed on his tfue servant. 
So it cure him of future jealousy, 
'Twill prove a precious balsamum, and tind me 
When I am in my grave. — Now, when you please ; 
For I am ready. 

Phil. His words work strangely on me. 
And I would do — but I know not what to think 
on 't. {^Exeunt, 

1 To put forth,'] i. e. to put out. 
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SCENE II. 

A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Pulcheria, Flaccilla, Arcadia, Ti- 
BiANTU{$> Gratianus, and Chrysapius. 

PuL Still in his sullen mood ? no intermission 
Of his melancholy fit ? 

Tim. It rather^ madam^ 
Increases^ than grows less. 

Grat, In the next room 
To his bedchamber we watch*d ; for he, by signs. 
Gave us to understand he would admit 
Nor company nor conference. 

PuL Did he take 
No rest, as you could guess ? 

Chr^, Not any, madam. 
Like a Numidian lion, by the cunning 
Of the desperate huntsman taken in a toil. 
And forced into a spacious cage, he walks 
About his chamber ; we might hear him gnash 
His teeth in rage, which open'd, hollow groans 
And murmurs issued from his lips, like winds 
Imprison'd in the caverns of the earth 
Striving for liberty ; and sometimes throwing 
His body on his bed, then on the ground. 
And with such violence, that we more than fear'd. 
And still do, if the tempest of his passions 
By your wisdom be not laid, he will commit 
Some outrage on himself. 

PuL His better angel. 
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I hope^ will stay him from so foul a mischief; 
Nor shall my care be wanting. 

Tim, Twice I heard him 
Say, False Eudocia, how much art thou 
Unworthy of these tears! then sigh'd, and straight 
Roar'd out, PauUnus! was his gouty age 
To be pre/err d before my strength and youth ? 
Then groan'd again, so many ways expressing 
The afflictions of a tortured soul, that we. 
Who wept in vain for what we could not help. 
Were sharers in his sufferings. 

PuL Though your sorrow 
Is not to be condemned, it takes not from 
The burthen of his miseries : we must practise, 
With some fresh object, to divert his thoughts 
From that they are wholly fix'd on. 

Chry. Could I gain 
The freedom of access, I would present him 
With this petition. — Will your highness please 
To look upon it } you will soon find there 
What Ay intents and hopes are. 

Enter Theodosius. 

Grat, Ha! 'tis he. 

PuL Stand close. 
And give way to his passions ; 'tis not safe 
To stop them in their violent course, before 
They have spent themselves. 

Theo. I play the fool, and am 
Unequal * to myself; delinquents are 
To suffer, not the innocent. I have done 
Nothing, which will not hold weight in the scale 

' Unequal^'] i. e. unjuit 
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Of my impartial justice ; neither feel I 

The worm of conscience upbraiding me 

For one black deed of tyranny; wherefore, then. 

Should I torment myself? Great Julius would not 

Rest satisfied that his wife was free from fact. 

But, only for suspicion of a crime. 

Sued a divorce ; nor was this Roman rigour 

Censured as cruel : and still the wise Italian, 

That knows the honour of his family 

Depends upon the purity of his bed. 

For a light and wanton look, will plough up 

mischief. 
And sow the seeds of his revenge in blood. 
And shall I, to whose power the law 's a servant. 
That stand accountable to none^ for what 
My will calls an offence, being compelled. 
And on such grounds, to raise an altar to 
My anger; though, I grant, it is cemented 
With a loose woman and adulterer's gore. 
Repent the justice of my fury ? No. 
I should not': yet still my excess of love. 
Fed high in the remembrance of her choice 
And sweet embraces, would persuade me that 
Connivance or remission of her fault. 
Made warrantable by her true submission 
For her offence, might be excusable. 
Did not the cruelty of my wounded honour. 
With an open mouth, deny it. 

PuL I approve of 
Your good intention, and I hope 'twill prosper. — 

\_To Chrysapius. 
He now seems calm : let us, upon our knees. 

Encompass him. — M^)st royal sir 

\_They all kneel. 
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Flac. Sweet brother- 



Arcad, As you are our sovereign, by the ties of 
nature 
You are bound to be a father in your care 
To us poor orphans. 

Tim. Show compassion, sir. 
Unto yourself. 

Grat. The majesty of your fortune 
Should fly above the reach of grief. 

Chry, And 'tis 
Impair'd, if you yield to it. 

Theo, Wherefore pay you 
This adoration to a sinful creature ? 
I am flesh and blood, as you are, sensible 
Of heat and cold, as much a slave unto 
The tyranny of my passions, as the meanest 
Of my poor subjects. The proud attributes^ 
By oil-tongued flattery imposed upon us. 
As sacred, glorious, high, invinciUe, 
The deputy of Heaven, and in that 
Omnipotent, with all false titles else, 
Coin'd to abuse ouf frailty, though compounded. 
And by the breath of sycophants applied. 
Cure not the least fit of an ague in us. 
We may give poor men riches, confer honours 
On undeservers, raise, or ruin such 
As are beneath us, and, with this puflTd up. 
Ambition would persuade us to forget 
That we are men : but He that sits above us. 
And to whom, at our utmost rate, we are 
But pageant properties, derides our weakness : 
'n me, to whom you kneel, 'tis most apparent. 
Jan I call back yesterday, with all their aids 
That bow unto my sceptre } or restore 
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My mind to that tranquillity and peace 

It then enjoy'd? — Can I make Eudocia chaste^ 

Or vile Paulinus honest ? 

Pul If I might 
Without offence, deliver my opinion 

Theo, What would you say? 

Pul, That, on my soul, the empress 
Is innocent. 

Chry. The good Paulinus guiltless. 

Grat, And this should yield you comfort. 

Theo, In being guilty 
Of an offence far, far transcending that 
They stand condemn'd for! Call you this a com- 
fort ? 
Suppose it could be true,— a corsive^ rather. 
Not to eat out dead flesh, but putrify 
What yet is sound. Was murder ever held 
A cure for jealousy ? or the crying blood 
Of innocence, a balm to take away 
Her festering anguish ? As you do desire 
I should not do a justice on myself. 
Add to the proofs by which Paulinus fell. 
And not take from them ; in your charity 
Sooner believe that they were false, than I 
Unrighteous in my judgment : subjects' lives 
Are not their prince's tennis-balls, to be bandied 
In sport away; all that I can endure 
For them, if they were guilty, is an atom 
To the mountain of affliction I pull'd on me. 
Should they prove innocent. 

Chry, For your majesty's peace, 

* Corsivet\ \, e. corrosive. Our old writers used these words 
indifferently. 
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I more than hope thev were not: the false oath 
Ta'en bv the empress^ and for which she can 
Plead no excuse; convicted her, and yields 
A sure defence for your suspicion of her. 
And yet, to be resolved, since strong doubts are 
IVIore grievous, for the most part, than to know 
A certain loss 

Theo. 'Tis true, Chrysapius, 
Were there a possible means. 

Chri^. 'Tis offer'd to you. 
If you please to embrace it. Some few minutes 
Make truce with passion, and but read, and follow 
WTiat 's there projected, — [^Delivers him a paperS^ 

— you shall find a key 
Will make vour entrance easy, to discoTcr 
Her secret thoughts; and then, as in your wisdom 
You shall think fit, vou mav determine of her ; 
And rest confirm'd, whether Paulinus died 
A \nllain or a martvr. 

T/teo. It may do. 
Nay, sure it must ; yet, howsoe'er it fall, 
I am most wretched. Which way in my wishes 
I should fashion the event, I 'm so distracted 
I cannot yet resolve of. — Follow me; 
Though in my name all names are comprehended, 
I must have witnesses in what degree 
I have done wrong, or sutfer'd. 

Pni, Hope the best., sir. [^Exeunt. 
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SCENE III. 
Another Room in the same. 

Enter Eudocia in sackcloth, her hair loose, 

QSings.] Why art thou slow, thou rest of trouble. 
Death, 

To stop a wretch's breath. 
Thai calls on thee, and offers her sad heart 

A prey unto thy dart ? 
/ am nor young nor fair; be, therefore, bold : 

Sorrow hath made me old. 
Deform* d, and wrinkled ; all that I can crave 

Is quiet in my grave. 
Such as live happy, hold long life a Jewel ; 

But to me thou art cruely 
If thou end not my tedious misery j; 

And I soon cease to be. 
Strike, and strike home, then ; pity unto me. 

In one short hours delay, is tyranny. 

Thus, Hke a dying swan, to a sad tune 

I sing my own dirge ; would a requiem follow. 

Which in my penitence I despair not of, 

(This brittle glass of life already broken 

With misery,) the long and quiet sleep 

Of death would be most welcome ! — Yet, before 

We end our pilgrimage, 'tis fit that we 

Should leave corruption and foul sins behind us. 

But with wash'd feet and hands, the heathens 

dare not 
Enter their profane temples ; and for me 
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To hope my passage to eternity 

Can be made easv, till I have shook off 

The burthen of my sins in free confession^ 

Aided with sorrow and repentance for them^ 

Is against reason. 'Tis not laying by 

INIy royal ornaments, or putting on 

This garment of humility and contrition^ 

The throwing dust and ashes on my head> 

Long fasts to tame my proud flesh, that can make 

Atonement for my soul ; that must be humbled^ 

All outward signs of penitence else are useless. 

Chrysapius did assure me he would bring roe 

A holy man, from whom (having discover'd 

]My secret crying sins) I might receive 

Full absolution — and he keeps his word. 

Enter Tiieodosius disguised as a Friar, with 

CURYSAPIUS. 

\Velcome, most reverend sir, upon my knees 
I entertain you. 

Theo. Noble sir, forbear 
The place ; the sacred office that I come for 

[^Exit CURYSAPIUS. 

Commands all privacy. My penitent daughter^ 
Be careful, as you wish remission from me. 
That, in confession of your sins, you hide not 
One crime, whose ponderous weight, when you 

would make 
Your flights above the firmament, may sink you. 
A foolish modesty in concealing aught 
Is now far worse than impudence to profess 
And justify your guilt, be therefore free; 
So may the gates of mercy open to you ! 
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Eud, Firsts then^ I ask a pardon^ for my being 
Ingrateful to heaven's bounty. 

Theo. A good entrance. 

Eud, Greatness comes from above^ and I raised 
to it 
From a low condition, sinfully forgot 
From whence it came; and, looking on myself 
In the false glass of flattery, I received it 
As a debt due to my beauty, not a gift 
Or favour from the emperor. 

Theo, *Twas not weU. 

Eud, Pride waited on unthankfulness; and no 
more 
Remembering the compassion of the princess. 
And the means she used to make me what I was. 
Contested with her, and with sore eyes seeing 
Her greater light as it dimm'd mine, I practised 
To have it quite put out. 

Theo, A great offence ; 
But, on repentance, not unpardonable. 
Forward. 

Eud, O, father ! — what I now must utter, 
I fear, in the delivery will destroy me. 
Before you have absolved me. 

Theo, Heaven is gracious ; 
Out with it. 

Eud, Heaven commands us to tell truth. 
Yet I, most sininl wretch, forswore myself. 

Theo, On what occasion ? 

Eud. Quite forgetting that 
An innocent truth can never stand in need 
Of a guilty lie, being on the sudden ask'd 
By the emperor, my husband, for an apple 
Presented by him, 1 swore I had eaten it ; 
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When my grieved conscience too well knows I 

sent it 
To comfort sick Paulinus^ being a man 
I truly loved and favoured. 

Theo, A cold sweat. 
Like the juice of hemlock, bathes me. [^Aside. 

End. And from this 
A furious jealousy getting possession 
Of the good emperor's heart, in his rage he doom'd 
The innocent lord to die; my perjury 
The fatal cause of murder. 

Theo, Take heed, daughter. 
You niggle ^ not with your conscience, and religion. 
In styling him an innocent, from your fear 
And shame to accuse yourself. The emperor 
Had many spies upon you, saw such graces. 
Which virtue could not warrant, showered upon 

him; 
Glances in public^ and more liberal favours 
In your private meetings ; nor could he be 
But sensible of the compact pass'd between you. 
To the ruin of his honour. 

Eud. Hear me, father; 
I look'd for comfort, but, in this, you come 
To add to my afflictions. 

Theo. Cause not you 
Your own damnation, in concealing that 
Which may, in your discovery, find forgiveness. 
Open your eyes ; set heaven or hell before you ; 
In the revealing of the truth, you shall 
Prepare a palace for your soul to dwell in, 

I Niggle,] i. e. trifle, play; this is the cant sense of the 
word : its proper meaning is, to deceive. 
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Stored with celestial blessings ; whereas^ if 
You palliate your crime, and dare beyond 
Playing with lightning, in concealing it. 
Expect a dreadful dungeon fill'd with horror^ 
And never-ending torments. 

Eud, May they fall 
Eternally upon me, and increase. 
When that which we call Time hath lost its name ! 
May lightning cleave the centre ©f the earth. 
And I sink quick, before you have absolved me. 
Into the bottomless abyss, if ever. 
In one unchaste desire, nay, in a thought, 
I wrong'd the honour of the emperor's bed ! 
I do deserve, I grant, more than I suffer. 
In that my fervour and desire to please him. 
In my holy meditations press'd upon me. 
And would not be kept out ; now to dissemble. 
When I shall suddenly be insensible 
Of what the world speaks of me, were mere 

madness : 
And, though you are incredulous, I presume. 
If, as I kneel now, my eyes swoll'n with tears. 
My hands heaved up thus, my stretch'd heart- 
strings ready 
To break asunder, my incensed lord 
(His storm of jealousy blown o*er) should hear me. 
He would believe I lied not. 

Tkeo, Rise, and see him. ^Discovers himself. 
On his knees, with joy affirm it. 
Eud, Can this be? 

Theo. My sisters, and the rest there ! — All bear 
witness. 
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Enter Pulcheria, Arcadia^ Flaccilla^ Chry- 
SAPius^ TiMANTus, and Philanax. 

In freeing this incomparable lady 
From the suspicion of guilt, I do 
Accuse myself, and willingly submit 
To any penance she injustice shall 
Please to impose upon me. 

End. Royal sir. 
Your ill opinion dime's soon forgiven. • 

PuL But how you can make satisfaction to 
The poor Paulinus, he being dead, in reason 
You must conclude impossible. 

Theo, And in that 
I am most miserable; the ocean 
Of joy, which, in your innocence, flow'd high to me. 
Ebbs in the thought of my unjust command. 
By which he died. Philanax, thy whole life 
Can witness thy obedience to my will. 
In putting that in execution which 
Was trusted to thee ; say but yet this once. 
Thou hast not done what rashly I commanded. 
And that Paulinus lives, and thy reward 
For not performing that which I enjoin'd thee. 
Shall centuple whatever yet thy duty 
Or merit challenged from me. 

Enter Paulinus. 

Paul. Sir, if that 
I live does not displease you, you owe for it 
To this good lord. 

Theo, Myself, and ail that 's mine. 

PhiL Your pardon is a payment. 

Theo, I am rapt 
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With joy beyond myself. Now, my Eudocia, 

My jealousy puflTd away thus, in this breath 

I scent the natural sweetness. [^Kisses her,'] Philanax 

ShaU be remember'd, and magnificent bounties 

Fall on Chrysapius; my grace on all. 

Let Cleon be delivered, and rewarded. 

My grace on all, which as I lend to you. 

Return your vows to Heaven, that it may please. 

As it is gracious, to quench in me 

All future sparks of burning jealousy. [Exeunt, 
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A Very Woman.] Thin very delightful play was the 
revision of one of our author's earlier productions^ and was 
licensed for the stage June 6, 1634 The title-page of the 
old edition states that it was *^ acted at the private house ill 
Black Friars, by his late majesty's servants, with great ap- 
plause.'* The applause was certamly well deserved. The 
Very Woman is one of our author's most agreeable productions s 
and extravagant as the principal incident appears, on reflection, 
it is so skilmlly worked out m the drama mat the reader does 
not discover its improbability. 

The characters are admirably contrasted, and throw vivid 
light on each other by their opposing qualities : the ooarageons 
c^mness of Don John heightens the offence of the insiutiiiff 
temper of Cardenes ; and the vehemence of Almira is xenderea 
more effective by being placed in immediate contact with the 
calm and gentle temper of Leonora. From die oommenoement 
of the play the reader feels that the love of Alminand Caxdmes 
is too unreasonably founded and too violent in its nature to be 
of long duration : and we anticipate the inconstancy of Ae 
parties from the character of the passion by which they are 
influenced. 

The maxim on which the play professes to be founded ii, 
that women— giddy women — '*• have no reason in their hate or 
love :" a maxim which, if true, the good-natore of Massinger 
has prevented his enforcing witfi much severi^; fior whatever 
force of satire against the sex may be conveyed by the fiekle 
and capricious passions of Almira is more thui neatimUied by 
the steady and just affection of Leonora ; while her inconstancy 
is quite as excusable and reasonable as that of her lover, CSwr- 
denes. 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 
A Room in the Viceroys Palace, 

Enter Pedro meeting Leonoka. 

Pedro. My worthiest mistress ! this day cannot 
end 
But prosperous to Pedro^ that hegins 
With this so wish'd encounter. 

Leon, Only, servant'. 
To give you thanks in your own courtly language. 
Would argue me more ceremonious 
Than heartily effected ; and you are 
Too well assured, or I am miserable. 
Our equal loves have kept one rank too Icmg, 
To stand at distance now. 

Pedro, You make me happy 
In this so wise reproof, which I receive 
As a chaste favour from you. 



> Servant.] As ban been before said, tbis was the okl word 
for lover. 
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Leon, Soon we may welcome 
Our mutual love as Heaven's greatest bLessingy 
When that the viceroy^ your most noble father^ 
And the duke^ my unde^ and to that^ my guardian^ 
Shall by their free consent confirm it lawiuL 

Pedro. You ever shall direct^ and I obey you. 
Is my sister stirring yet ? 

Leon, Long since. 

Pedro. Some business 
With her, joined to my service to yourself^ 
Hath brought me hither. Pray you vouchsafe the 

favour 
To acquaint her with so much. 

Leon, I am prevented. 

hjjiter Almira, and two Waiting Women dreuing 

her. 

Aim, Do the rest here; my cabinet is too hot ; 
This room is cooler. Brother ! 

Pedro, Morrow, sister ! 
Do I not come unseasonably ? 

Aim, Why, good brother? 

Pedro, Because you are not yet fully made up. 
Nor fit for visitation. There are ladies. 
And great ones, that will hardly grant acoess^ 
On any terms, to their own fathers, as 
They are themselves, nor willingly be seen 
Before they have ask'd counsel of their doctor 
How the ceruse * will appear, newly laid on. 
When they ask blessing. 

Aim, Such, indeed, there are 
That v/ould be still young in despite of time ; 

I CtTiur,] i. e. white paint. 
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That in the wrinkled winter of their age 
Would force a seeming April of fresh beauty> 
As if it were within the power of art 
To frame a second nature : hut for me^ 
And for your mistress I dare say as much^ 
The faces^ and the teeth you see, we slept with. 

Pedro, Which is not frequent, sister, with some 
ladies. 

Aim, You spy no sign of any night-mask here. 
(Tie on my carcanet ^) You *re in a lady's chamber. 
And not in your apothecary's shop. 
We use the women, you perceive, that serve us. 
Like servants, not like such as do create us : — 
Faith, search our pockets, and, if you find there 
Comfits of ambergris to help our kisses. 
Conclude us faulty. 

Pedro, You are pleasant, sister. 
And I am glad to find you so disposed ; 
You will the better hear me. 

Aim, What you please, sir. 

Pedro, I am entreated by the prince of Tarent, 
Don John Antonio — 

Aim, Would you would choose 
Some other subject. 

Pedro, Pray you, give me leave ; 
For his desires are fit for you to hear. 
As for me to prefer. This prince of Tarent 
(Let it not wrong him that I call him friend) 
Finding your choice of don Cardenes liked of 
By both your fathers, and his hopes cut off. 
Resolves to leave Palermo. 

> Carcanety'\ i. e. necklace. 
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Aim, He does well ; 
That I hear gladly. 

Pedro. How this prince came hither. 
How hravely fiimish'd^ how attended on> 
How he hath home himself here, with what diarge 
He hath continued ; his magnificence 
In costly banquets, curious masques, rare presents. 
And of all softs, you cannot but remember* 

Aim, Give me my gloves. 

Pedro. Now, for reward of all 
His cost, his travel, and his duteous service, 
He does entreat that you will please he may 
Take his leave of you, and receive the fieivour 
Of kissing of your hands. 

Aim. You are his friend. 
And shall discharge the part of one to tell him 
That he may spare the trouble; I desire not 
To sec or hear more of him. 

Pedro. Yet grant this. 
Which a mere stranger, in the way of courtship ', 
Might challenge from you. 

Ahn, And obtain it sooner. 

Pedro. One reason for this would do well. 

Ahn. My will 
Shall now stand for a thousand. Shall I lose 
The privilege of my sex, which is my will. 
To yield a reason like a man ? or you 
Deny your sister that which all true women 
Claim as their first prerogative, which nature 
Gave to them for a law, and should I break it, 
I were no more a woman ? 

» Conrtthijj,] L e. civility. 
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Pedro. Sure, a good one 
You cannot be, if you put off that virtue 
Which best adorns a good one, courtesy 
And afiable behaviour. Do not flatter 
Yourself with the opinion that your birth. 
Your beauty, or whatever false ground else 
You raise your pride upon, will stand against 
The censure of just men. 

Aim. Why, let it fall then ; 
I still shall be unmoved. 

Leon. And, pray you, be you so. 

[^Aside to Pedro. 

Aim. What jewel's that? 

I Worn. That which the prince of Tarent— 

Aim. Left here, and you received without my 
knowledge ! 
I have use oft now. Does the page wait without. 
My lord Cardenes sent to inquire my health ? 

1 Wom. Yes, madam. 

Aim. Give it him, and, with it, pray him 
To return my service to his lord, and mine. 

Pedro. Will you so undervalue one that has 
So truly loved you, to bestow the pledge 
Of his affection, being a prince, upon 
The servant oi his rival ? 

Leon. 'Tis not well. 
Faith, wear it, lady : send gold to the boy, 
'Twill please him better. 

Aim. Do as I command you. 

[_Ejtit Waiting Woman. 
I will keep nothing that may put me in mind 
Don John Antonio ever loved, or was ; 
Being wholly now Cardenes.' 
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Pedro, In another 
This were mere barbarism^ sister ; and in you, 
(For I'll not soothe you,) at the best, 'tis rude- 
ness. 

Aim, Rudeness! 

Pedro, Yes, rudeness; and, what's worse, the 
want 
Of civil manners ; nay, ingratitude 
Unto the many and so fair deservings 
Of Don Antonio. Does this express<t 
Your breeding in the court, or that you call 
The viceroy father ? A poor peasant's daughter,. 
That ne'er had conversation but with beasts. 
Or men bred like them, would not so far shame 
Her education. 

Aim, Pray you, leave my chamber; 
I know you for a brother, not a tutor. 

Leon, You are too violent, madam. 

Aim, Were my father 
Here to command me, (as you take upon you 
Almost to play his part,) I would refuse it. 
Where I love, I profess it ; where I hate. 
In every circumstance I dare proclaim it. 
Of all that wear the shapes of men, I loath 
That prince you plead for ; no antipathy 
Between things most averse in nature holds 
A stronger enmity than his with mine ; 
With which rest satisfied: — If not, your anger 
May wrong yourself, not me. 

Leon, My lord Cardenes ! 

Pedro, Go: in soft terms, if you persist thus» 
you 
Will be one — 
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Enter Cardenes. 

Aim. What one ? pray you, out with it. 

Pedro, Why, one that I shall wish a stranger 
to ihe. 
That I might curse you ; but 

Car, Whence grows this heat ? 

Pedro, Be yet advised, and entertain him fairly, 
For I will send him to you ; or no more 
Know me a brother. 

Aim. As you please. 

Pedro. Good morrow. • ^Exit, 

Car, Good morrow, and part thus! You seem 
moved too. 
What desperate fool durst raise a tempest here. 
To sink himself ? 

Aim. Good sir, have patience ; 
The cause, though I confess I am not pleased. 
No way deserves your anger. 

Car. Not mine, madam ? 
As if the least offence could point at you. 
And I not feel it. As you have vouchsafed me 
The promise of your heart, conceal it not. 
Whomsoever it concerns. 

Aim, It is not worth ' 
So serious an inquiry. My kind brother 
Had a desire to learn me some new courtship. 
Which I distated; that was all. 

Car, Your brother I 
In being yours, with more security 
He might provoke you ; yet, if he hath past 
A brother's bounds 

Leon, What then, my lord ? 
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Car, Believe it, 
I *11 call him to accompt for 't. 

Leon. Tell him so. 

Aim, No more. 

Leon. Yes, thus much ; though my modesty 
Be caird in question for it, in his ahsence 
I will defend him : he hath said nor done. 
But what Don Pedro well might say or do. 
Mark me, Don Pedro ! in which understand 
As worthy, and as well as can he hoped for 
Of those that love him hest — isoxa. Don Cardenes. 

Car, This to me, cousin ! 

Aim, You forget yourself. 

Leon. No, nor the cause in which you did so, 
lady. 
Which is so just that it needs no concealing 
On Pedro's part. 

Aim, What mean you } 

Leon. I dare speak it. 
If you dare hear it, sir. He did persuade 
Almira, your Almira, to vouchsafe 
Some little conference with the prince of Tarent, 
Before he left the court ; and, that the world 
Might take some notice, though he prosper'd not 
In his so loved design, he was not scmm'd. 
He (lid desire the kissing of her hand. 
And then to leave her : — this was much I 

Car. 'Twas more 
Than should have been urged by him ; well denidd, 
On your part, madam, and I thank you for 't. 
Antonio had his answer, I your grant; 
A.nd why your brother should prepare for him 
^ n after-interview, or private favour, 
Jan find little reason. 
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Leon, None at all^ 
Why you should be displeased with 't. 

Car. His rei^ect 
To ine> as things now are^ should have weigh'd 

down 
His former friendship. What had he to do. 
If he view not my happiness in your favour 
With wounded eyes, to take upon himself 
An office so distasteful ? 

Leon, You may ask 
As well, what any gentleman has to do 
With civil courtesy. 

Aim, Oh ! good my lord. 
Rest satisfied, that I saw him not, nor will ; 
And that nor father, brother, nor the world. 
Can work me unto any thing but what 
You give allowance to — in which aj»urance. 
With this, I leave you. 

Leon, Nay, take me along ; 
You are not angry too ? 

Aim. Presume on that. 

\JE4nt,foUorved by Lbonora. 

Car. Am I assured of her, and shall again 
Be tortured with suspicion to lose her? 
The next sun sees her mine ; why should I doubt, 

then? 
To doubt is safer than to be secure. 
But one short day ! Great empires in less time 
Have suffered change : she 's constant — ^but a woman ; 
And what a lover's vows, persuasions, tears. 
May, in a minute, work upon such frailty. 
There are too many and too sad esjamples. 
The prince of Tare^t gone, all were in safety ; 
Or not admitted to sobcit her. 
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My fears would quit me : 'tis my fault, if I 

Give way to that ; and let him ne'er desire 

To own what 's hard to win, that dares not guard 

it. 

Who waits there ^ 

Enter Servants and Page. 

Serv, Would your lordship aught ? 
Car, 'Tis well 
You are so near. 

Enter Antonio and a Servant, 

Ant. Take care all things be ready 
For my remove. 

Serv, They are. \_Ex%t. 

Car. We meet like friends. 
No more like rivals now : my emulation 
Puts on the shape of love and service to you. 

Ant, It is retum'd* 

Car. 'Twas rumour'd in the court 
You were to leave the city, and that won me 
To find you out. Your excellence may wonder 
That I, that never saw you, till this hour. 
But that I wish'd you dead, so willingly 
Should come to wait upon you to the ports ; 
And there, with hope you never will lode back. 
Take my last farewell of you. 

Ant. Never look back ! 

Car. I said so ; neither is it fit you should ; 
And may I prevail with you as a friend. 
You never shall ; nor, while you live, hereafter - 
Think of the viceroy's court, or of Palermo, 
But as a grave, in which the prince of Tarent 
Buried his honour. 
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Ant. You speak in a language 
I do not understand. 

Car, No ! I 'U be plainer. 
What madman^ that came hither with that pomp 
Don John Antonio did^ that exact courtier ^ 

Don John Antonio, with whose brave fame only 
Great princesses have fali'n in love, and died ; 
That came with such assurance, as young Paris 
Did to fetch Helen, being sent back, contemn'd. 
Disgraced, and scom'd, his large expense laugh'd at. 
His bravery scoflTd, the lady that he courted 
Left quietly in possession of another, 
(Not to be named that day a courtier 
Where he was mentioned,) the scarce-known Car- 
denes, 
And he to bear her from him, that would ever 
Be seen again (having got fairly off) 
By such as will live ready witnesses 
Of his repulse and scandal ? 

Ant, The grief of it. 
Believe me, will not kill me : all man's honour 
Depends not on the most uncertain fistvour 
Of a fair mistress. 

Car. Troth, you bear it well. 
You should have seen some that were sensible 
Of a disgrace, that would have raged, and sought 
To cure their honour with some strange revenge : 
But you are better temper'd ; and they wrong (^ 
The Neapolitans in their report, 
That say they are fiery spiiits, uncapable 
Of the least injury, dangerous to be talk'd with 
After a loss ; where ' nothing can move you, 

» fVhere^l here used, as it very comiiionly is by our old 
writers, for ivhereas, 

VOL. III. U 
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But, like a stoic, with a constancy 

Words nor affronts can shake, you still go on. 

And smile when men abuse you. 

Afif, If they wrong 
Themselves, I can ; yet I would have you know 
I dare be angry. 

Car, 'Tis not possible. 
A taste oft would do well ; and I 'd make trifd 
What may be done. Come hither, boy. — You 've 

seen 
This jewel, as I take it ? 

Ant. Yes ; 'tis that 
I gave Almira. 

Car. And in what esteem 
She held it, coming from your worthy self. 
You may perceive, that freely hath bestow'd it 
Upon my page. 

Ant. When I presented it, 
I did not indent with her to what use 
She should employ it. 

Car. See the kindness of 
A loving soul ! who, after this neglect. 
Nay, gross contempt, will look again upon her. 
And not be frighted from it. 

Ant. No, indeed, sir ; 
Nor give way longer — give way, do you mark. 
To your loose wit, to run the wild-goose chase, 
Six syllables further. I will see the lady. 
That lady that dotes on you, from whose hate 
INIy love increases, though you stand elected 
Her porter to deny me. 

Car. Sure you will not. 

Ant. Yes, instantly ; your prosperous success 
Flath made you insolent ; and for her sake 
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I have thus long forborne you^ and can y6t 
Forget it and forgive it, ever provided 
That you end here ; and, for what 's past recalling. 
That she make intercession for your pardon. 
Which, at her suit, I'll grant. 

Car, I am much unwilling 
To move her for a trifle — bear that too, 

\_Strikes him. 
And then she shall speak to you. 

Ant, Men and angels. 
Take witness for me that I have endured 
More than a man ! — [Theyjight; Cardenes^//*.] 

— O do not fall so soon. 
Stand up — take my hand — so ! when I have printed. 
For every contumelious word, a wound here. 
Then sink for ever. 

Car, Oh, I suffer justly! 

1 Serv, Murder! murder! murder! \_E,vit, 

2 Serv, Apprehend him. 

3 Serv. Well all join with you. 
Ant. I do wish you more ; 

My fury will be lost else, if it meet not 
Matter to work on : one life is too little 
For so much injury. 

Re-enter Almira, Leonora, a7id Servant, 

Aim. O my Cardenes ! 
Though dead, still my Cardenes ! Villains, cowards. 
What do ye check at ? Can one arm, and thj^V "^^ 
A murderer's, so long guard the cursed !i justice?^. 
Against so many swords made sharp w' is a devil, 

1 Serv, Sure he will kill us all ; > 
. 2 Serv. He is invulnerable. 

Ahn, Your base fears j 2 
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Beget such fancies in you. Give me a swoi^^ 

^Snatches a sword from the Sertmnt, 
This my weak arm, made strong in my revenge. 
Shall force a way to't. J^fVoundt Antonio. 

Ant. Would it were deeper, madam ! 
The thrust, which I would not put by, being yours. 
Of greater force to have pierced through that heart 
Which still retains your figure ! — Weep still, lady: 
For every tear that flows from those grieved eyes. 
Some part of that which maintains life goes from me; 
And so to die were in a gentle slumber 
To pass to paradise : but you envy me 
So quiet a departure from my world, 
JNIy world of miseries ; therefore take my sword. 
And, having kill'd me with it, cure the wounds * 
It gave Cardenes. [^Gives Almira hh sword. 

Re-enter Pedro. 

Pedro. 'Tis too true : was ever 
Valour so ill employed ! 

Ant. Why stay you, lady? 
Let not soft pity work on your hard nature : 

> Cure the woundx, &c.] According to the absurd doctrine 

of sympathies and antipathies which prevailed in our author*s 

days, it was maintained, that a wound might be healed bj 

anointing the weapon which inflicted it. In the alteration of 

The Tcnjpest by Drydcn and Davenant, when the 8word with 

which Ilippolito has been wounded is uncovered, he ** feels the 

Tliai*" come to him** and his pain is " worse than ever;** 

IVIy love'O'd is wiped and anointed, *■*' upon the sudden all 

Hor nortei^""*** ^^^^ notions were iKJtter adapted for the 

1 c i *"^ ^^^ niagic cell of Prospero, than for the 

i ar. ourc,^ j^^ which sir Kenelm Digby n'ad his tract 

Ant. \ OS, l«indsby the Powfo^ ^^YnJimthy, and seriously 

Hath made you 
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You caunot do a better office to 
The dead Caidenes; and I willingly 
Shall fall a ready sacrifice to appease him^ 
Your fair hand offering it. 

Aim. Thou couldst ask nothing 
But this which I would grant. 

\^Attempis to wound him, 

Leon^ Flint-hearted lady! 

Pedro, Are you a woman, sister ? 

[^Takes the srvordjrom her. 

Aim, Thou art not 
A brother ; I renounce that title to thee : 
Thy hand is in this bloody act ; 'twas this 
For which that savage homicide was sent hither. 
Thou equal Judge of all things ! if that blood. 
And innocent blood 

Pedro, Best sister. 

Aim, Oh, Cardenes ! 
How is my soul rent between rage and sorrow. 
That it can be that such an upright cedar 
Should violently be torn up by the roots. 
Without an earthquake in that very moment 
To swallow them that did it ! 

Ant. The hurt's nothing; 
But the deep wound is in my conscience, friend. 
Which sorrow in death only can recover. 

Pedro, Have better hopes. 

Enter Viceroy, Duke of Messina, Captain, Guard, 

and Servants. 

Duke, My son, is this the marriage 
I came to celebrate ? False hopes of man ! 
I come to find a grave here. 
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Aim. I have wasted 
IVIy stock of tears, and now just anger help me 
To pay, in my revenge, the other part 
Of duty which I owe thee. O, great sir. 
Not as a daughter now, but a poor widow, 
IVIade so before she was a bride, I fly 
To your impartial justice: the offence 
Is death, and death in his most horrid form ; 
Let not, then, title, or a prince's name, 
(Since a great crime is, in a great man, greater,) 
Secure the offender. 

Duke. Give me life for life. 
As thou wilt answer it to the great king. 
Whose deputy thou art here. 

Abn, And speedy justice. 

Duke. Put the base wretch to torture. 

Ahn, Force him to 
Reveal his foul confederates, which spare not. 
Although you find a son among them. 

Vice. Howl 

Duke. Why bring you not the rack forth ? 

Aim. Wherefore stands 
The murderer unbound ? 

Vice, Shall I have hearing? 

Duke. Excellent lady, in this you express 
Your true love to the dead. 

Aim. All love to mankind 
From me ends with him. 

rice. Will you hear me yet ? 
Vnd first to you ; you do confess the fact 
>Vith which you stand charged? 

A fit. I will not make worse 
Vhat is already ill, with vain denial. 



^a 



fice. Then underatand, though you are prince 
of Tarent, 
Vet, being a subject to the ting of Spain, 
No pririlege of Sicily can free you 
[Being convict by a just form of law) 
Prom the municipal statutes of thut iingdoi 
But as a common man, being found guilty. 
Must suffer for it. 

Anl. I prize not luy life 
So much, as to appeal from any thing 
You shall determine of me 

Fice. Yet despair not 
To have an equal heanng (he enclaims 
Of this grieved fatliir, nor uiv daughter's ti 
Shall Nway me frum myself, and, where they urge 
To have you torturtil, or led bound to prison, 
I must not grant it 

Duke. No! 

fice. I cannot, sir. j 

Hia cause not heard, Antonio yet stands free ; | 

So take him to your charge, and, as your life. 
See he be safe. 

Copt. Let me Jic for him else, 

\^xeunl Ped»(), and Capl. and Guard nith Ant. 

Duke. The guard of Iiim should have been given 
to me. 

Aim. Or unto me. 

Duke. Bribes may corrupt the captain. 

Aim. And our just wreak', by force or cunning 

With scorn prevented. 



I 



rreufc,) i. 



^ 
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Car, Oh! 

Aim. What groan is that ? 

Vice. There are apparent signs of life yet in bim. 

Aim, Oh that there were ! that I could pour my 
blood 
Into his veins ! 

Car. Oh, oh ! 

Vice. Take him up gently. 

Duke. Run for physicians. 

Aim. Surgeons. 

Duke. All helps else. 

Vice. This care of his recovery, timely practisedj 
Would have expressed more of a father in you. 
Than your impetuous clamours for revenge. 
But I shall find fit time to urge that further. 
Hereafter, to you ; 'tis not tit for me 
To add weight to oppress'd calamity. \JExtunL 



ACT II. SCENE I. 

A Room in the Viceroy's Palace. 

Enter Leonora and Waiting -tvomen. 

Leon, Took she no rest to-night ? 

1 Worn. Not any, madam ; 
I am sure she slept not. If she slumber'd^ straight. 
As if some dreadful vision had appeared. 
She started up, her hair unbound, and, with 
Distracted looks staring about the chamber. 
She asks aloud. Where is Martino ? where 
^iveyou concealed him f sometimes names Antonio, 
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Trembling in every joint, her brows contracted. 
Her fair face as 'twere changed into a curse. 
Her hands held up thus ; and, as if her words 
Were too big to find passage through her mouth. 
She groans, then throws herself upon her bed. 
Beating her breast. 

Leon, 'Tis wondrous strange. 

2 Worn. Nay, more ; 
She that of late vouchsafed not to be seen^ 
But so adorned as if she were to rival 
Nero's Poppca, or the Egyptian queen. 
Now, earless of her beauties, when we ofier 
Our service, she contemns it. 

Leon. Does she not 
Sometimes forsake her chamber ? 

2 Worn. Much about 
This hour ; then, with a strange unsettled gait. 
She measures twice or thrice the gallery. 
Silent and frowning, (we dare not speak to her,) 
And then returns. — She's come; pray you, now 
observe her. 

Enter Almiba in black, carelessly habited. 

Aim, Why are my eyes fix'd on the ground, and 
not 
Bent upwards } ha ! that which was mortal of 
My dear Martino, as a debt to nature, 
I know this mother earth hath sepulchred ; 
But his diviner part, his soul, o'er which 
The tyrant Death, nor yet the fatal sword 
Of cursed Antonio, his instrument. 
Had the least power, borne upon angels' wings 
Appointed to that office, mounted far 
Above the firmament. 
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Leon, Strange imagination ! 
Dear cousin, your Martino lives. 

Aim. I know you. 
And that in this you flatter me ; he 's dead. 
As much as could die of him: — but look yonder! 
Amongst a million of glorious lights 
That deck the heavenly canopy, I have 
Discem'd his soul, transform'd into a star. 
Do you not see it ? 

Leo7i. Lady ! 

Aim. Look with my eyes. 
What splendour circles it ! the heavenly archer^ 
Not far off distant, appears dim with envy. 
Viewing himself outshined. Bright constellation ! 
Dart down thy beams of pity on Almira, 
And, since thou find'st such grace where now thou art. 
As I did truly love thee on the earth, 
Like a kind harbinger, prepare my^lodging. 
And place me near thee ! 

Leon. I much more than fear 
She '11 grow into a phrensy. 

Aim. How ! what 's this ? 
A dismal sound ! come nearer, cousin ; lay 
Your ear close to the ground, — closer, I pray you. 
Do you howl ? are you there, Antonio ? 

Leon. Where, sweet lady ? 

Aim. In the vault, in hell, on the infernal rack. 
Where murderers are tormented: — ^yerk him 

soundly, 
'Twas Rhadamanth's sentence; do your offioCy 

Furies. — 
How he roars ! What ! plead to me to mediate for 
you ! 

'm deaf, I cannot hear you. 
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Leon, *Tis but fancy : 
Collect yourself. 

Aim. Leave babbling ; 'tis rare music ! 
Rhamnusia plays on a pair of tongs 
Red hot, and Proserpine dances to the consort' ; 
Pluto sits laughing by too*. So ! enough : 
I do begin to pity him. 

Leon. I wish, madam, 
You would show it to yourself. 

2 Worn, Her fit begins 
To leave her. 

Aim. Oh my brains ! Are you there^ cousin ? 

Leon. Now she speaks temperately. I am ever 
ready 
To do you service. How do you ? 

Aim, Very much troubled. 
I have had the strangest waking dream of hell 
And heaven — I know not what. 

Leon, My lord your father 
Is come to visit you : as you would not grieve him 
That is so tender of you^ entertain him 
With a becoming duty. 

Enter Viceroy , Duke of Messina, Pedro, and " 

Attendants, 

Vice, Still forlorn ! 
No comfort, my Almira? 

Duke, In your sorrow 
For my Martino, madam, you have express'd 

* Coiuorty'\ i. e. concert. The words are used Indiflfereotlj 
by our old writers. 

9 This is not madness, but ligbt-beadedness : bat such, in- 
deed, is the maladj of Almira. Later writers have mistakfti 
characteristics, and cqpied them (a wonderfnl easy matter] 
madness.— GiFFORJ). 
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All possible love and tenderness ; too much of it 
Will wrong yourself and him. He may live, lady, 
(For we are not past hope,) with his ^ture service. 
In some part to deserve it. 

Ahn. If Heaven please 
To be so gracious to me, I will serve him 
With such obedience, love, and humbleness. 
That I will rise up an example for 
Good wives to follow : but until I have 
Assurance what fate will determine of me. 
Thus, like a desolate widow, give me leave 
To weep for him ; for, should he die, I have vow'd 
Not to outlive him ; and my humble suit is 
One monument may cover us, and Antonio 
(Injustice you must grant me that) be offer'd 
A sacrifice to our ashes. 

Fice. Prithee put off 
These sad thoughts ; both shall live, I doubt it not, 
A happy pair. 

Enter Cuculo and Borachia. 

Cue. O sir, the foulest treason 
That ever was discovered ! 

Fice, Speak it, that 
We may prevent it. 

Cue, Don John Antonio 
Is fled. 

Fiee. It is not possible. 

Pedro. Peace, screech-owl. 

Cue. I must speak, and it shall out, sir: the 
captain 
You trusted with the fort is run away too. 

Aim. O miserable woman ! I defy 
All comfort : cheated too of my revenge ! 
^s you are my father, sir, and you my brother^ 
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I will not curse you ; but I dare^ and will say^ 

You are unjust and treacherous. — If there be 

A way to deaths I 'U find it. [ Exit, 

Vice. Follow her; 
She '11 do some violent act upon herself. 
'Till she be better temper'd, bind her hands^ 
And fetch the doctor to her. — ^Exeunt Leonora 

and Waiting-womenr^ — Had not you 
A hand in this ? 

Pedro, ly sir ! I never knew 
Such disobedience. 

Vice. My honour 's touch'd in 't. 
Let galleys be mann'd forth in his pursuit^ 
Search every port and harbour : if I live. 
He shall not 'scape thus. 

Duke. Fine hypocrisy I 
Away, dissemblers ! 'tis confederacy 
Betwixt thy son, and self, and the false captain ,* 
He could not thus have vanish'd else. You have 

murder'd 
My son amongst you, and now murder justice: 
You know it most impossible he should live, 
Howe'er the doctor, for your ends, dissembled. 
And you have shifted hence Antonio. 

Vice. Messina, thou *rt a crazed and grieved old 
man. 
And being in my court, protected by 
The law of hospitality, or I should 
Give you a sharper answer. May I perish. 
If I knew of his flight ! The corruption 
Of my subordinate ministers cannot wrong 
My true integrity. Let privy searchers 
Examine all the land. 

Pedro. Fair fall Antonio ! {_Exeuni. 
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ACT III. SCENE L 

The Slave-market, 

Enter Slave-merchant and Servant, with Antonio 
and Captain disguised, and dressed as Slaves, 
English Slave, and divers other Slaves. ■» 

Merch. Come, rank yourselves, and stand out 

handsomely. 
— Now ring the bell, that they may know my 

market. 
Stand you two here ; {JTo Antonio and the Cap" 

tain.'] you are personable men. 
And apt to yield good sums. 
Put me that pig-complexion'd fellow behind. 
He will spoil my sale else; the slave looks like 

famine ; 
He will not yield above a peck of oysters — 
If I can get a quart of wine in too, you are gone, 

sir. 
Look who comes, sirrah. — [^Ej'it Servant, 

And next prepare the song, and do it lively. — 
Your tricks too, sirrah, they are ways to catch the 

buyer ; [^To the English Slave, 

And if you do them well, they'll prove good 

dowries. — 
How now.** 

Re-enter Servant, 

Serv. They come, sir, with their bags full loaden. 
Merch. Reach me my stool. O ! here they come. 
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Enter Paulo, Apothecary, Cuculo, and Citizens, 

Cue. That 'she. 
He never fails montlily to sell his slaves here : 
He buys them presently upon their taking. 
And so disperses them to every market. 

Merch. Begin the song, and chant it merrily. 

A Song hy one of the Slaves, 

Well done. 

Paul, Good morrow ! 

Merch, Morrow to you, signiors ! 

Paul. We come to look upon your slaves, and 
buy too. 
If we can like the persons and the prices. 

Cue. They show fine active fellows. 

Merch. They are no less, sir. 
And people of strong labours. 

Paul, That 's in the proof, sir. 

Merch. Now to you, sir. 
Do you like this slave? [^Pointing to Antonio. 

Cue. Yes, if I like his price well. 

Merch, The price is full an hundred, nothing 
bated. 
Sirrah, sell the Moors there. — Sir, he 's bold and 

secret, 
Apt to win favour of the man that owns him 
By diligence and duty : look upon him. 

Paul, Do you hear, sir ? 

Merch, 1 11 be with you presently. — 
Mark but his limbs, that slave will cost you four- 
score ; [^Pointing to the Captain, 
An easy price — turn him about, and view him.— 
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For these two, sir ? why, they are the finest chil- 
dren 

Twins, on my credit, sir. — Do you see this hoy, sir ? 
He will run as far from you in an hour 

1 at. WiU he so, sir ? 

Merck. Conceive me rightly — ^if upon an errand^ 
As any horse you have. 

2 Cit What will this girl do? 
Merck. Sure no harm at all, sir. 

For she sleeps most an end*. 

Cit, An excellent housewife. 
Of what religion are they ? 

Merck. What you will, sir. 
So there be meat and drink in *t : they 'II do little 
That shall offend you, for their chief desire 
Is to do nothing at all, sir. 

Cue. A hundred is too much. 

Merck, Not a doit bated: 
He's a brave slave, his eye shows activeness; 
Fire and the mettle of a man dwell in him. 
Here is one you shall have 

Cue, For what ? 

Merck. For nothing, 
And thank vou too. 

Paul. What can he do.** 

Merck. Why, any thing that *s ill, . 
And never blush at it : he 's so true a thief. 
That he '\l steal from himself, and think he has got 

by it. 
He will look you in your face and pick your pockets, 
Rob ye the most wise rat of a cheese-paring ; 
There, where a cat will go in, he will follow ; 

« Afost an end,] i. e. almost ferpctuallyy without inter* 
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His body has no back-bone. Into my company 
He stole^ for I never bought him ; and will steal 

into yours. 
An you stay a little longer. Now, if any of you 
Be given to the excellent art of lying. 
Behold, before you here, the masterpiece ! 
He 'U outlie him that taught him, monsieur devil ; 
Offer to swear he has eaten nothing in a twelve* 

month. 
When his mouth 's full of meat. 

Cue, Pray keep him, he *s a jewel ; 
And here 's your money for this fellow. 

Merck, He *s yours, sir. 

Cue, Come, follow me. [^Eo'U with Antonio. 

Cii, Twenty chequins for these two. 

Merck, For five and twenty take them. 

Cit. There *s your money : 
I 'U have them, if it be to sing in cages. 

Merck. Give them hard eggs, you never had 
such blackbirds. 

Cit, A merry fellow ! Come along then, children. 

[^Ejsit witk the two Moors. 

Paul. Here, tell your money: if his life but 
answer 
His outward promises, I have bought him cheap, sir. 

Merck, Too cheap, o* conscience : he 's a preg- 
nant knave ; 
Full of fine thought, I warrant him. 

Paul, He 's but weak-timber'd. 

Merck, 'Tis the better, sir ; 
He will turn gentleman a great deal sooner*. 

> He will turn gentleman a great deal sootier.] SmaU legs 
seem, at this time, to have been considered as one of the cha- 
racteristic marks of a fine gentleman — Oifford. 

VOL. III. X 
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Paul. Yery weak legs. 
Merch. Strong as the time allows^ sir. 
Paul. ^\ hat 's that fellow ? 
Merch. Who, this? the finest thing in all the 
world, sir. 
The punctuallest, and the peifectest; an En^idi 

metal. 
But coin'd in France : Your servants servant, sir! 
Do you understand that? or your shadow's servant ! 
Will you buy him to carry in a box ? Kiss your 

hand, sirrah ; — 
Let fall your cloak on one shoulder ; — huce to your 

left hand ; — 
Feather your hat ; — slope your hat ; — ^now charge. 

— Your honour. 
What think vou of this fellow? 

Paul. Indeed, I know not ; 
I never saw such an ape before : but, hark you. 
Are these things serious in his nature ? 

Merck. Yes, yes ; 
Part of his creed : come, do some more devices*. 
Quarrel a little, and take him for your enemy ; 
Do it in dumb show. Now observe him nearly. 

\_Tlie English Slave practises his pastures. 
Paid. This fellow's mad, stark mad. 



1 comr> do some more devlca^ &c.] This must 

have been a most diverting scene : the ridicule on the French, 
or rather on the travelled English, who caricatured, while they 
aped, the foppish manners of the continent, was never more ex- 
quisitely pointed : indeed, I recollect nothing on the subject, 
in any of our old drumalisUi, that can be saiif to come near it. 
What follows is in a higher tone. This slave-merchant ii one 
of the most sprightly active characters which the English stage 
••n bodit. — (iiFFonD. 
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Merck. Believe they are all so : 
I have sold a hundred of them. 

Paul, A strange nation ! 
What may the women be ? 

Merck. As mad as they. 
And, as I have heard for truth, a great deal madder: 
Yet you may find some civil things amongst them. 
But they are not respected. Nay, never wonder ; 
They have a city, sir,— -I have been in it. 
And therefore dare affirm it, — where, if you saw 
With what a load of vanity 'tis fraughted. 
How like an everlasting morris-dance it looks. 
Nothing but hobby-horse and maid Marian, 
You would start indeed. 

Paul, They are handsome men ? 

Merck. Yes, if they would thank their Maker, 
And seek no further ; but they have new creators, 
God- tailor and god- mercer : a kind of Jews, sir. 
But fall'n into idolatry ; for they worship 
Nothing with so much service as the cow-calves. 

Paul. What do you mean by cow-calves } 

Merck. Why, their women. 
Will you see him do any more tricks ? 

Paul. 'Tis enough, I thank you ; 
But yet I '11 buy him for the rareness of him : 
He may make my princely patient mirth; and that 

done, 
I '11 chain him in my study, that, at void hours, 
I may run o'er the story of his country. 

Merck. His price is forty. 

Paul, Hold— I'll once be foolish. 
And buy a lump of levity to laugh at. 

Apotk. Will your worship walk ? 

X 2 
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Paul. How now, apothecary. 
Have you been buying too ? 

Apoth. A little, sir ; 
A dose or two of mischief. 

Paul, Fare ye well, sir ; 
As these prove, we shall look the next wind for you. 

Merck. I shall be with you, sir. 

Paul, Who bought this fellow ? 

2 Cit. Not I. 

Apoth. Nor I. 

Paul. Why does he follow us, then ? 

Merch. Did not I tell you he would steal to you.^ 

2 Cit. Sirrah, 
You mouldy-chaps ! know your crib, I would wish you. 
And get from whence you came. 

1 Slave. I came from no place. 

Paul. Wilt thou be my fool? for fools, they say, 
will tell truth. 

I Slave. Yes, if you will give me leave, sir, to 
abuse you. 
For I can do that naturally. 

Paul. And I can beat you. 

] Slave. I should be sorry else, sir. 

Merch. He looks for that as duly as his vic- 
tuals. 
And will be extreme sick when he is not beaten. 
He will be as wanton, when he has a bone broken. 
As a cat in a bowl on the water. 

Paul You will part with him ? 

Merch. To such a friend us you, sir. 

Paul. And without money ? 

Merch. Not a penny, signior ; 
And would he were better for you ! 
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Paul, Follow me, then ; 
The knave may teach me something. 

I Slave, Something that 
You dearly may repent. Howe'er you scorn me. 
The slave may prove your roaster. 

Paul. Farewell once more ! 

Merck. Farewell! and when the wind serves 
next, expect me. [^Exeuni,- 



SCENE II. 
A Room in the Viceroy's Palace, 

Enter Paulo and Surgeon*. 

Paul. He must take air. 

1 Surg. Sir, under your correction. 
The violence of motion may make 
His wounds hieed fresh. 

2 Surg. And he hath lost already 
Too mudi hlood, in my judgment. 

PauL 1 allow that ; 
But to choke up his spirits in a dark room 
Is far more dangerous. He comes ; no questions. 

Enter Cardknes. 

Car. Certain we have no reason, nor that soul 
Created of that pureness hooks persuade us : 
We understand not, sure, nor feel that sweetness 
That men call virtue's chain to link our actions. 
Our imperfections form, and flatter us;' 
A will to rash and rude things is our reason^ 
And that we gloxy in, that makes us guilty. 
Why did I wrong this man ? unmanly wrong him? 
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Unmannerly ? He gave me no occasion. 
In all my heat how noble was his temper ! 
And^ when I had forgot both man and manhood. 
With what a gentle bravery did he chide me ! 
And, say he had kill'd me, whither had I travell'd ? 
Kiird me in all my rage — oh, how it shakes me ! 
Why didst thou do this, fool? a woman taught me; 
The devil and his angel, woman, bade me. — 
I am a beast, the wildest of all bedsts. 
And like a beast I make my blood my master. 
Farewell, farewell, for ever, name of mistress ! 
Out of my heart I cross thee ; love and women 
Out of my thoughts. 

Patil. Ay, now you show your manhood. 

Car. Doctor, believe me, I have bought my 
knowledge. 
And dearly, doctor : — they are dangerous creatures^ 
They sting at both ends, doctor ; worthless creatures^ 
And all their loves and favours end in ruins. 

Paul. To man, indeed. 

Car. Why, now thou tak'st me rightly. 
What can they show, or by what act deserve us. 
While we have Virtue, and pursue her beauties? 

Paul. And yet IVe heard of many virtuous 
women. 

Car. Not many, doctor ; there your reading fails 
you : 
Would there were more, and in their loves less 
dangers ! Q£xi/. 

1 Surg. Strange melancholy ! 
Paul. By degrees 'twill lessen : 

T^rovide your things. 

2 Surg. Our care shall not be wanting. 

[^Exeunt. 
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SCENE III. 

A Room in Cuculo'* House, 

Enter Leonora and Almira. 

Leon, Good madam^ for your health's sake clear 
those clouds up^ 
That feed upon your beauties like diseases. 
Time's hand will turn again^ and what he ruins 
Gently restore, and wipe off all your sorrows. 
Believe you are to blame, much to blame, lady : 
You tempt his loving care whose eye has number'd 
All our afflictions, and the time to cure them : 
You rather with this torrent choke his mercies. 
Than gently slide into his providence. 
Sorrows are well allow'd, and sweeten nature. 
Where they express no more than drops on lilies ; 
But, when they fall in storms, they bruise our 

hopes : 
Make us unable, though our comforts meet us. 
To hold our heads up. Come, you shall take com- 
fort; 
This is a sullen grief becomes condemned men. 
That feel a weight of sorrow through their souls. 
Do but look up. Why, so ! — is not this better 
Than hanging down your head still like a violet. 
And dropping out those sweet eyes for a wager * ? 
Pray you, speak a little. 

Aim. Pray you, desire no more ; 
And, if you love me, say no more. 



> for a 'waffer,'\ i. e. as if you had 

wagered to weep them out. This short scene is exquisitely 
beautiful both in sentiment and language. — Giffobd. 
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Leon, How fain^ 
If I would be as wilful, and partake in 't. 
Would you destroy yourself! how often, lady. 
Even of the same disease have you cured me. 
And chid me out on 't ? 

Aim. By these tears, no more. 

Leon, You are too prodigal of them. Well, I 
will not ; 
For though my love bids me transmss your will, 
I have a service to your sorrows still. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

A Hall in ike same* 

Enter Pedro and Antonio. 

Ant, Indeed, my lord, my place is not so near : 
I wait below stairs, and there sit, and wait 
Who comes to seek accesses ; nor is it fit, sir. 
My rudeness should intrude so near their lodgings. 

Pedro. Thou mayst invent a way, 'tis but a trial — 
But carrying up this letter, and this token. 
And giving them discreetly to my mistress. 
The lady Leonora. ITiere 's my purse. 
Or any thing thou 'It ask me. If thou knew'st me. 
And what I may be to thee for this courtesy 

Ant. Your lordship speaks so honestly and freely. 
That by my troth I '11 venture. 

Pedro. 1 dearly thank thee. 

Ant. And it shall cost me hard ; nay, keep your 
purse, sir; 
For, though my body's bought, my mind was never. 
Though I am bound, my courtesies are no slaves. 
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Pedro. Thou shouldst be truly gentle. 

Ant^ If I were so. 
The stat« I am in bids you not believe it. 
But to the purpose^ sir : give me your letter. 
Leave me alone to give it. [^Ea,'it Pedro. 

Oh ! here come the ladies ; 
Now to my business. 

Enter Leonora and Almira behind, 

Leon. This air will much refresh you. 

Aim, I must sit down. 

Leon, Do, and take freer thoughts. 
The place invites you; 1*11 walk by like your 
sentinel. 

Ant, Excellent lady, kissing your fair hand^ 
And humbly craving pardon for intruding. 
This letter, and this ring 

Leon, From whom^ I pray you, sir? 

Ant. From the most noble, loving lord, don 
Pedro, 
The servant of your virtues. 

Leon. I much thank you ; 
And this, sir, for your pains. [_Ojff*ers him her purse. 

Ant, No, gentle lady ; 
That I can do him service is my merit. 
My faith, my full reward. 

Leon, Once more, I thank you. 
Since I have met so true a friend to goodness, 
I dare deliver to your charge my answer : 
Pray you, tell him, sir, this night I do invite him 
To meet me in the garden ; means he may find. 
For love, they say, wants no abilities. 

Ant, Nor shall he, madam, if my help may 
prosper; 
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So everlasting love and sweetness bless you ! — 

Aim, What fellow's that ? 

Leon, Indeed I know not^ madam ; 
He seems of some strange country by his habit ; 
Nor can I show you by what mystery 
He wrought himself into this place^ prohibited. 

Aim. A handsome man. 

Leofi, But of a mind more handsome. 

Abn. Was his business to you ? 

Leo7i, Yes, from a friend you wot of. 

Ahn. A very handsome fellow. 
And well demean'd. 

Leoti. Exceeding well ; and speaks well. 

Aim. And speaks well, too ? 

Leofi. Ay, passing well, and freely. 
And, as he promises, of a most clear nature; 
Brought up, sure, far above his show. 

Ahn. It seems so : 
I would I 'd heard him, friend. Comes he again ? 

Leon. Indeed I know not if he do. 

Aim. 'Tis no matter. 
Come, let 's walk in. 

Leon, 1 am glad you have found your tongue yet. 

ACT IV. SCENE I. 

A Bedroom in the Viceroy's Palace, 

Enter Viceroy, Duke, Paulo, and Cuculo. 

Paulo. All's as I tell you, princes; you shall 
here 
^ witness to his fancies, melancholy. 
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And strong imagination of his wrongs. 

His inhumanity to don Antonio 

Hath rent his mind into so many pieces 

Of various imaginations^ that^ 

Like the celestial bow^ this colour now's 

The object, then another^ till all vanish. 

He says a man might watch to death, or fast. 

Or think his spirit out ; to all which humours 

I do apply myself, checking the bad. 

And cherishing the good. For these I have 

Prepared my instruments, fitting his chamber 

With trapdoors and descents ; sometimes presenting 

Good spirits of the air, bad of the earth. 

To pull down or advance his fair intentions. 

He 's of a noble nature^ yet sometimes 

Thinks that which, by confederacy, I do. 

Is by some skill in magic. 

Enter Cardenes, a book in his hand^. 

Here he comes 
Unsent. I do beseech you, what do you read, sir ? 
Car. A strange position, which doth much per- 
plex me : 
That every soul's alike a musical instrument. 
The faculties in all men equal strings. 
Well or ill handled ; and those sweet or harsh. 

\_Exit Paulo. 
How like a fiddler I have play'd on mine then ! 
Declined the high pitch of my birth and breeding. 
Like the most iKirbarous peasant ; read my pride 
Upon Antonio's meek humility, 
Wherein he was far valianter than I. 

> A book in hit hand.'l The book appears to be Plato. 
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Meekness, thou wait*st upon courageous spirits^ 
Enabling sufferance of past inflictions. 
In patience Tarent overcame me more 
Than in my wounds : live then no more to men. 
Shut daylight from thine eyes, here cast thee down, 

\_Falls on the bed. 
And with a sullen sigh breathe forth thy soul — 

Re-enter Paulo disguised as a Friar, 

What art ? an apparition, or a man ? 

Paul, A man, and sent to counsel thee. 

Car. Despair 
Has stopt mine ears. Thou seem'st a holy friar. 

Paul. I am ; by doctor Paulo sent, to tell thee 
Thou art too cruel to thyself, in seeking 
To lend compassion and aid to others. 
My order bids me comfort thee. I have heard all 
Thy various, troubled passions : hear but my story. 
In way of youth I did enjoy one friend. 
As good and perfect as Heaven e'er made man : 
This friend was plighted to a beauteous woman, 
(Nature proud of her workmanship,) mutual love 
Possessed them both, her heart in his breast lodged. 
And his in hers. 

Car. No more of love, good father, 
It was my surfeit, and I loathe it now. 
As men in fevers meat they fell sick on. 

Paul. Howe'er, 'tis worth your hearing. This 
betroth'd lady, 
(The ties and duties of a friend forgotten,) 
Spurred on by love, I treacherously pursu^ ; 
Contemn'd by her, and by my friend reproved. 
Despised by honest men, my conscience sear'd up. 
Love I converted into frantic rage ; 
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And by that false guide led, I summon'd him 

In this bad cause^ his sword 'gainst mine^ to prove 

If he or I might claim most right in love. 

But fortune, that does seld^ or never give 

Success to right and virtue, made him fall 

Under my sword. Blood, blood, a friend's dear 

blood, 
A virtuous friend's, shed by a villain, me, 
In such a monstrous and unequal cause. 
Lies on my conscience. 

Car, And durst thou live. 
After this, to be so old ? 'tis an illusion 
Raised up by charms : a man would not have lived. 
Art quiet in thy bosom ? 

Paul, As the sleep 
Of infants. 

Car, ISlj fault did not equal this ; 
Yet I have emptied my heart of joy. 
Only to store sighs up. What were the arts 
That made thee live so long in rest } 

Paul, Repentance 
Hearty, that cleansed me; reason then confirm'd 

me, 
I was forgiven, and took me to my beads. ^Exit, 

Car, I am in the wrong path ; tender conscience 
Makes me forget mine honour : I have done 
No evil like this, yet I pine ; whilst he, 
A few tears of his true contrition tender'd. 
Securely sleeps. Ha ! where keeps peace of con- 
science. 
That I may buy her ? — nowhere ; not in life. 
'Tis feign'd that Jupiter two vessels placed — 

* Scld^'\ i. e. seldom. 
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The one with honey fill'd, the other gall — 

At the entry of Olympus ; Destiny, 

There brewing these together, suffers not 

One man to pass before he drinks this mixture. 

Hence is it we have not an hour of life 

In which our pleasures relish not some pain. 

Our sours some sweetness. Love doth taste of both ; 

Revenge, that thirsty dropsy of our souls. 

Which makes us covet that which hurts us most. 

Is not alone sweet, but partakes of tartness. 

Duke, Is 't not a strange effect ? 

Vice. Past precedent. 

Cue, His brain-pan's perish'd with his wounds : 
go to, 
I knew 'twould come to this. 

Vice. Peace, man of wisdom. 

Car, Pleasure's the hook of evil ; ease of care. 
And so the general object of the court ; 
Yet some delights are lawful. Honour is 
Virtue's allow'd ascent ; honour, that clasps 
All-perfect justice in her arms,* that craves 
No more respect than what she gives, that does 
Nothing but what she '11 suffer. — This distracts me; 
But I have found the right : had don Antonio 
Done that to me I did to him, I should have kill'd 

him; 
The injury so foul, and done in public, 
IVIy footman would not bear it ; then in honour 
Wronging him so, I '11 right him on myself: 
There's honour, justice, and full satisfaction 
Equally tender'd : 'tis resolved ; I '11 do it. 

{They rush forward and disarm him. 
They take all weapons from me. 

Duke, Bless my son ! 
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Re'enter Paulo, dressed like a Soldier, and the 
English Slave like a Courtier. 

Vice. The careful doctor's come again. 

Duke, Rare man ! 
How shall I pay this debt ? 

Cue, He that is with him 
Is one o* the slaves he lately bought, he said. 
To accommodate his cure : he 's English bom. 
But French in his behaviour ; a delicate slave. 

Vice, The slave is very fine. 

Cue, Your English slaves 
Are ever so : I have seen an English slave 
Far finer than his master : there 's a state-point 
Worthy your observation. 

Paul, On thy life. 
Be perfect in thy lesson : fewer legs', slave. 

Car. My thoughts are search'd and answer'd ; 
for I did 
Desire a soldier and a courtier. 
To yield me satisfaction in some doubts 
Not yet concluded of. 

Paul, Your doctor did 
Admit us, sir. 

Slave, And we are at your service : 
Whatever it be, command it. 

Car, You appear 
A courtier in the race of Love ; how far 
In honour are you bound to run ? 

Slave, I '11 tell you : 
You must not spare expense, but wear gay clothes. 
And you may be, too, prodigal of oaths, 

^ Legs,] i. e. hows. 
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To win a mistress' favour ; not afndd^ 
Seeking access, to bribe her chambermaid. 
You may present her gifts^ and of all sorts^ 
Feasts dance, and revel ; they are lawful sports : 
The choice of suitors you must not deny her^ 
Nor quarrel though you find a rival by her : 
Build on your own deserts^ and ever be 
A stranger to love's enemy^ jealousy^ 
For that draws on 

Car, No more ; this points at me ; 

[Exit Engluh Slave. 
I ne'er observed these rules. Now speakj old 

soldier. 
The height of Honour ? 

Paul, No man to offend ; 
Ne'er to reveal the secrets of a friend ; 
Rather to suffer than to do a wrong; 
To make the heart no stranger to the tongue ; 
Provoked, not to betray an enemy. 
Nor cat his meat I choke with flattery ; 
Blushless to tell wherefore I wear my scan— 
Or for my conscience, or my country's wars ; 
To aim at just things; if we have wildly run 
Into offences, wish them all undone : 
'Tis poor, in grief for a wrong done> to dic^ 
Honour, to dare to live, and satisfy. 

Fice, Mark how he winds him. 

Duke. Excellent man ! 

Paul Who fights 
With passions, and o'ercomes them, is endued 
With the best virtue, passive fortitude. VExii. 

Car, Thou hast touch'd me, soldier. Oh 1 this 
honour bears 
The right stamp. Would all soldiers did profe 
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Thy good religion ! The discords of my soul 
Are tuned, and make a heavenly harmony : 
What sweet peace feel I now ! I am ravish'd with it. 

Vice. How still he sits ! \_Mus%c, 

Cue, Hark! music. 

Duke. How divinely 
This artist gathers scattered sense ; with cunning 
Composing the fair jewel ' of his mind. 
Broken in pieces, and nigh lost before. 

Re-enter Paulo, dressed like a Philosopher ,^ accom^ 
panied htf a good atid evil Genius, mho sing a 
song in alternate stanzas: during the perform'^ 
ance of which Paulo goes off, and returns in his 
own shape. 

Vice. See Protean Paulo in another shape. 

Paul. Away, 1*11 bring him shortly perfectj^ 
doubt not. 

Duke. Master of thy great art I 

Vice. As such we *11 hold thee. 

Duke. And study honours for him» 

Cue. I '11 be sick 
On purpose to take physic of this doctor. 

[JExeunt all but Cardenes and Paulo.. 

Car. Doctor, thou hast perfected a body's cure 
To amaze the world, and almost cured a mind 
Near frenzy. With delight I now perceive. 
You, for my recreation, have invented 
The several objects, which my melancholy 
Sometimes did think you conjured, otherwhilesi 
Imagined them chimseras. You have been 
My friar, soldier, philosopher^. 

* Jewely] u e^ajnece ofjeweUwork* 

vol. III. T 
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]\Iy poet^ architect^ physician ; 

Laboured for me, more than your slaves for you. 

In their assistance : in your moral sonff ^ 

Of my good Genius^ and my bad, you have won me 

A cheerful heart, and banish'd discontent ; 

There being nothing wanting to my wishes. 

But once more> were it possible, to behold 

Don John Antonio. 

Paul. There shall be letters sent 
Into all parts of Christendom, to inform him 
Of your recovery, which now, sir, I doubt not. 

Car, What honours, what rewards can I heap 
on you ! 

Paul, That my endeavours have so well sac- 
ceeded, 
Is a sufficient recompense. Pray you retire, iir; 
Not too much air so soon. 

Car, I am obedient. ^Exeunt, 



SCENE II. 

A Room in Cuculo'^ Houte. 

Enter Almira and Leonora. 

Leon. How strangely 
This fellow runs in her mind ! \^Aside* 

Aim. Do you hear, cousin ? 

Leon. Her sadness clean forsaken ! 

Aim, A poor slave 
Bought for my governess, say you ? 

* Vour moral song.] Thk long is not given. 
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Leon. I hear so. 

Aim, And, do you think, a Turk ? 

Leo7i, His habit shows it ; 
At least bought for a Turk. 

Aim. Ay, that may be so. 

Leon. What if he were one naturally ? 

Aim. Nay, 'tis nothing. 
Nothing to the purpose; and yet, methinks, 'tis 

strange 
Such handsomeness of mind, and civil outside. 
Should spring from those rude countries. 

Leon. If it be no more, 
I '11 call our governess, and she can show you. 

Abn. Why, do you think it is ? 

Leon. I do not think so. 

Aim. Fie ! no, no, by no means ; and to tell thee 
truth, wench, 
I am truly glad he is here, be what he will : 
Let him be still the same he makes a show of; 
For now we shall see something to delight us. 

Leon. And heaven knows, we have need on 't. 

Aim, Heigh ho ! my heart aches. 
Prithee, call in our governess. — [^Eait Lbonora.^I 

Plague o' this fellow ! 
Why do I think so much of him ? how the devil 
Creep'd he into my head } and yet, beshrew me, 
Methinks I have not seen — I lie, I have seen 

A thousand handsomer, a thousand sweeter. 

But say this fellow were adom'd as they are. 
Set off to show and glory ! — What 's that to me ? 
Fie, what a fool am I ! what idle fancies 
Buzz in my brains ! 

y2 
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Re-enter Leonora with Borachia. 

Bora, And how doth my sweet lady ? 

Leon, She wants your company to make her 

merry. 
Bora, And how does master Pug, I pray you, 

madam ? 
Leon, Do you mean her little dog ? 
Bora, I mean his worship. 
Leon, Troubled with fleas a little. 
Bora. Alas^ poor chicken ! 
Aim, Borachia^ what new fellow's that thou hast 
gotten? 
(Now she will sure be free) that handsome stranser? 
Bora, 1 11 tell you two : but let it go no furUier. 
Leon, No, no, by no means. 
Bora. He *s the great Turk's son. 
And a fine Christian; my husband bought him for 

me. 
As sweet a Turk, an 't like your ladyship. 
And speaks ye as pure pagan : — I '11 assure ye, 
]My husband had a notable pennyworth of him. 
Aim, Prithee, call him ; I would see him. 
Boi^a. He waits here at the stairs : — Son slave i 
come hither. 

Enter Antonio. 

Go up and make your honours : — I must away. 

\JExit Borachia. 
Aim, Come hither, sir: how long have you 

served here } 
Ant, A poor time, madam, yet, to show my 
service. 
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Aim. I see thou art diligent. 

Ant, I would be, madam ; 
'Tis all the portion left me^ that and truth. 

Aim. Thou art but young. 

Ant. Had fortune meant roe so^^ 
Excellent lady^ time had not much wrong'd me. 

Aim. Wilt thou serve me ? 

Ant. In all my prayers, madam. 
Else such a misery as mine but blasts you. 

Aim. Beshrew my heart, he speaks well ; won- 
drous honestly. \_Aside. 

Ant. Madam, your loving lord stays for you. 

Leow. I thank you. 
Your pardon for an hour, dear friend. 

Aim. Your pleasure. 

Leoti. I dearly thank you, sir. \_Enl. 

Ant. My humldest service. 
She views me narrowly, yet sure she knows me 

not: 
I dare not trust the time yet, nor I must not. 

\_Aside. 

Aim. You are not as your habit shows ? 

Ant, No, madam, 
His hand, that, for my sins, lies heavy on me, 
I hope will keep me from ^ being a slave to the 
devil*. 

* Had fortune meant me «o,] i. e. If fortune had done him 
no wrong (referring to the concluding part of the sentence), he 
would have had but little to complain of time. In other 
words, that he was ^* but young," as Almira had observed. 

— GiFPORD. 

* A slave to the devU^I i. e. a Mahomtnedan^ as his Turkish 
dress would intimate. 
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Aim. A brave clear mind he has, and nobly 
seasoned. 
What country are you of? 

Ant, A Biscan^ lady. 

Aim. No doubts a gentleman 

Ant. My father thought so. 

Aim. Ay^ and I warrant thee, a right fair woman 
Thy mother was : — he blushes, that confinns it. 
I prithee, blush again. 

Ant, 'Tis a weakness, madam, 
I am easily this way woo'd to. 

Aim, I thank you. 
Of all that e er I saw, thou art the perfected. 

Now you must tell me, sir, for now I long for*t> 

Ant. What would she have ? 

Aim. The story of your fortune. 
The hard and cruel fortune brought you hither. 

Ant. That makes me stagger; yet I hope I'm 
hid still. — i^Aride. 

That I came hither, madam, was the fairest. 

Aim. But how this misery you bear, fell on ymx ? 

Ant. Infandum, regina, jubes renovare doiorem. 

Aim. Come, I will have it; I command you 
tell it. 
For such a speaker I would hear for ever. 

Ant. Sure, madam, 'twill but make you sad and 
heavy. 
Because I know your goodness full of pity ; 
And 'tis so poor a subject too, and to your ears. 
That are acquainted with things sweet and euj. 
So harsh a harmony. 

Aim, I prithee speak it. 
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AnL I ever knew obedience the best sacrifice. 
Honour of ladies, then, first passing over 
Some few years of my youth, that are impertinent. 
Let me begin the sadness of my story. 
Where I began to lose myself, to love first. 

Aim, 'Tis well, go forward; some rare piece I 
look for. 

Ant. Not far from where my fathei lives, a 
lady, 
A neighbour by, bless'd with as great a beauty 
As nature durst bestow without undoing ^ 
Dwelt, and most happily, as I thought then. 
And bless'd the house a thousand times she dwelt in. 
This beauty, in the blossom of my youth. 
When my first fire knew no adulterate incense. 
Nor I no way to flatter, but my fondness; 
In all the bravery my friends could show me. 
In all the faith my innocence could give me. 
In the best language my true tongue could tell me. 
And all the broken sighs my sick heart lend me, 
I sued, and served : long did I love this lady. 
Long was my travail, long my trade to win her; 
With all the duty of my soul, I served her. — 

Aim. How fedingly he speaks ! [^Asider\ — And 
she loved you too ? 
It must be so. 



* A» nature durst bestow without tindoing^y^erself^ as I 
suppose ; for that is a frequent soitiment in these plays. The 
remainder of this speech, and, indeed, of the whole scene, is 
beautiful beyond expression. The English language does not 
furnish a more complete specimen of sweetness, elegance, and 
simplicity, of all that is harmonious in poesy, tender in senti- 
ment, and ardent in affection, than the passage beginning, 

This beauty^ in theblottom of my youth, &c— GiFFORn. 
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Ant, I would it had, dear lady ; 
This story had been needless, and this place, 
I think, unknown to me. 

Aim. Were your bloods equal ? 

Ant. Yes, and I thought our hearts too. 

Aim, Then she must love. 

Ant. She did — but never me; she could not 
love me. 
She would not love, she hated : more, she scom'd 

me. 
And in so poor and base a way abused me. 
For all my services, for all my bounties, 
So bold neglects flung on me. 

Aim, An ill woman ! 
Belike you found some rival in your love, then ? 

A?it. How perfectly she points me to my story ! 

[^Aside. 
Madam, I did ; and one whose pride and anger, 
111 manners, and worse mien, she doted on. 
Doted to my undoing, and my ruin. 
And, but for honour to your sacred beauty. 
And reverence to the noble sex, though she fall, . 
As she must fall that durst be so unnoble, 
I should say something unbeseeming me. 
What out of love, and worthy love, I gave her. 
Shame to her most unworthy mind ! to fools. 
To girls, and fiddlers, to her bot^s she flung, , 
And in disdain of me. . 

Aim. Pray you take me with you *. 
Of what complexion was she ? 

Ant, But that I dare not 
InttiTidit 80 great a sacrilege 'gainst virtue, 

'^ --" vtt^ yon,] Le^ktme underHand fou* 
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She look'd not much unlike though far, far 

short. 
Somethings I see, appears — your pardon, madam — 
Her eyes would smile so, but her eyes would 

cozen ; 
And so she would look sad : but yours is pity, 
A noble chorus to my wretched story ; 
Hers was disdain and cruelty. 

Aim, Pray Heaven, 
Mine be no worse ! he has told me a strange story, 

\jiside. 
And said 'twould make me sad ! he is no liar. — 
But where begins this poor state ? I will have all. 
For it concerns me truly. 

AnU Last, to blot me 
From all remembrance what I had been to her. 
And how, how honestly, how nobly served her, 
'Twas thought she set her gallant to despatch me. 
'Tis triie, he q«arrell*d without place or reason : 
We fought ; I kill'd him ; heaven's strong hand was 

■with me: 
Eor which I lost my country, friends, acquaintance. 
And put myself to sea, where a pirate took me. 
Forcing this habit of a Turk upon me. 
And sold me here. 

Aim, Stop there awhile ; but stay still. 

\JValks aside. 
In this man's story, how I look, how monstrous ! 
How poor and naked now I show ! what don John, 
In all the virtue of his life, but aim'd at. 
This thing hath conquer'd with a tale, and carried. 
Forgive me, thou that guid'st me! never con- 
science 
Touch'd me till now, nor true love : let me keep it. 
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Re-enter Leonora with Pedro. 

Leon. She is there. Speak to her, you will find 

her alter'd. 
Pedro. Sister, I am glad to see you, but far 
gladder 
To see you entertain your health so well. 

Aim, I am glad to see you too, sir, and shall be 
gladder 
Shortly to see you all. 

Pedro. Now she speaks heartily. 
What do you want ? 

Aim. Only an hour of privateness; 
I have a few thoughts — 

Pedro. Take your full contentment. 
We'll walk aside again; but first to you, friend. 
Or I shall much forget myself: my best friend. 
Command me ever, ever — you have won it*. 
Ant. Your lordship overflows me. 
Leon. *Tis but due, sir. 

[^Exeunt Leonora and Pedro. 
Aim. He's there still. Come, sir, to your last 
part now. 
Which only is your name, and I dismiss you. 
Why, whither go you ? 

Ant. Give me leave, good madam. 
Or I must be so seeming rude to take it. 

Aim. You shall not go, I swear you shall not 
go: 
I ask you nothing but your name ; you have one. 
And why should that thus fright you ? 

> You have won it,] i. e. the right of commanding him as 
^ufriend. 
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AnL Gentle madam, 
I cannot speak ; praj pardon me, a sickness. 
That takes me often, ties my tongue : go from me ; 
My' fit's infectious, lady. 

Aim, Were it death 
In all his horrors, I must ask and know it ; 
Your sickness is unwillingness. Hard heart. 
To let a lady of my youth, and place. 
Beg thus long for a trifle ! 

Ant. Worthiest lady. 
Be wise, and let me go ; you '11 bless me for it : 
Beg not that poison from me that will kill you. 

Aim, I only beg your name, sir. 

Ant. That will choke you ; 
I do beseech you, pardon me. 

Aim. I will not. 

Ant. You '11 curse me when you hg^ it. 

Aim. Why should'st thou think so ? 

Ant. Why ! most unhappily I bear that name 
(Though I be innocent of all occasion,) 
That, since my coming hither, people tell me 
You hate beyond forgiveness : now. Heaven knows 
So much respect, although I am a stranger. 
Duty, and humble zeal, I bear your sweetness. 
That for the world I would not grieve your good- 
ness: 
I '11 change my name, dear madam. 

Aim. People lie. 
And wrong thy name; thy name may save all 

others. 
And make that' holy to me, that I hated. 
Prithee, what is 't ? 

Ant. Don John Antonio. 
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What will this woman do^ what thousand changes 
Run through her heart and hands ? no tix'd thought 

in her ! 
She loves, for certain ! f Aside, 

Aim. I am not angry, sir. 
With you, nor with your name ; I love it rather. 
And shall respect you — you deserve — for this time 
I license you to go : be not far from me, 
I shall call for you often. 

Ant, I shall wait, madam. \_Ejnt. 

Enter Cuculo. 

Aim, Now, what 's the news with you? 

Cue, My lord your father 
Sent me to tell your honour, prince Martino 
Is well recover'd, and in strength. 

Aim. Why, let him — 
The stories and the names so well agreeing. 
And both so noble gentlemen. [^ Aside. 

Cue. And more, an't please you — 

Aim, It doth not please me, neither more nor 
less on't. 

Cue. They '11 come to visit you. 

Aim, They shall break through the doors then. 

Cue. Here 's a new trick of state ; this shows 
foul weather ; 
But let her make it when she please, I '11 gain by 
it. [£xt/. 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 
A Street, 

Enter Pirates, and the Slave that followed Paulo. 

1 Pir, Sold for a slave, say'st thou ? 

Slave. 'Twas not so well : 
Though I am bad enough, I personated 
Such base behaviour, barbarism of manners. 
With other pranks, that might deter the buyer. 
That the market yielded not one man that would 
Vouchsafe to own me. 

1 Pir. What was thy end in it ? 

Slave. To be given away for nothing, as I was 
To the viceroy's doctor ; with him I have continued 
In such contempt, a slave unto his slaves ; 
His horse and dog of more esteem : and from 
That villanous carriage of myself, as if 
I 'd been a lump of flesh without a soul, 
I drew such scorn upon me, that I pass'd. 
And pried in every place, without observance. 
For which, if you desire to be made men. 
And by one undertaking, and that easy. 
You are bound to sacrifice unto my sufferings. 
The seed I sow'd, and from which you shall reap 
A plentiful harvest. 

1 Pir, To the point ; I like not 
These castles built in the air. 

Slave, I '11 make them real. 
And you the Neptunes of the sea; you shall 
No more be sea-rats. 
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1 Pir, Art not mad ? 

Slave. You have seen 
The star of Sicily, the fair Almira, 
The viceroy's daughter, and the beauteous ward 
Of the duke of Messina ? 

1 Pir. Madam Leonora. 

Slave. What will you say, if both these prin- 
cesses. 
This very night, for I will not delay you. 
Be put in your possession? 

1 Pir. Now I dare swear 
Thou hast maggots in thy brains, thou wouldst not 

else 
Talk of impossibilities. 

Slave. Be still 
Incredulous. 

1 Pir. Why, canst thou think we are able 
To force the court ? 

Slave. Are we able to force two women. 
And a poor Turkish slave ? Where lies your pin- 
nace ? 

1 Pir. In a creek not half a league hence. 
Slave. Can you fetch ladders. 

To mount a garden- wall ? 

2 Fir. They shall be ready. 

Slave. No more words then, but follow me ; and if 
I do not make this good, let my throat pay for 't. 

1 Pir. What heaps of gold these beauties would 
bring to us 
From the great Turk, if it were possible 
That this could be effected ! 

Slave. If it be not, 
I know the price on 't. 

1 Pir, And be sure to pay it. [^Exeuni. 
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SCENE II. 

A Room in Cuculo'j House, 

Enter Antonio with a letter in his hand. 

Ant. Her fair hand threw this from the window 
to me. 
And as I took it up, she said. Peruse it. 
And entertain a fortune offer'd to thee. — 
What may the inside speak ? — 

[^Breaks it open, and reads. 
For satisfaction 
Of the contempt I shorvd don John Antonio, 
Whose name thou hear*st, and in that dearer to me, 
I do profess I love thee — How ! — *tis so — 
/ love thee; this night wait me in the garden. 
There thou shall know wore— suhscribed. 

Thy Almira, 
Can it be possible such levity 
Should wait on her perfections ! when I was 
Myself, set off with all the grace of greatness^ 
Pomp, bravery, circumstance, she hated me. 
And did profess it openly ; yet now. 
Being a slave, a thing she should in reason 
Disdain to look upon ; in this base shape. 
And, since I wore it, never did her service. 
To dote thus fondly ! — and yet I should glory 
In her revolt from constancy, not accuse it. 
Since it makes for me. But, ere I go further. 
Or make discovery of myself, I *11 put her 
To the utmost trial. In the garden ! well. 
There I shall learn more. Women, giddy women ! 
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In her the blemish of your sex jou prove. 

There is no reason for jour hate or lore. ^Ejeii. 



SCENE III. 

A Garden beUmgimg to the same. 

Enter Almi r a, Leosor a, and ti^o JfaUing^womem, 

Leon. At this 
Unseasonable time to be thus hraTe S 
No visitants expected ! you amaze me. 

A/m. Are these jewels set forth to the best ad« 
vantage^ 
To take the eve? 

1 JVom. With our best care. 

2 JVom. We never 
Better discharged our duties. 

Aim. In my sorrows^ 
A princess' name (I could perceive it) struck 
A kind of reverence in him, and my beauty. 
As then neglected, forced him to look oa me 
With some sparks of affection; but now. 
When I would fan them to a glorious flame, 
I cannot be too curious. I wonder 
He stays so long. [il#ufe* 

Leon. These are strange fancies. 

Aim. Go, 
Entreat — I do forget myself — command 
Aly governess' gentleman — her slave, I should say, 
To wail me instantly ; — [ Aji7 1 fVoman.'] — and yet 
already 

1 BraiVj] i. c. tuperhfy drcMcJ, 
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He 's here ; his figure graven on my hearty 
Never to be razed out. 

Enter Pirates and the Slave. 

Slave. There is the prize. 
Is it so rich that you dare not seize upon it ? 
Here I begin. [^Seizes Almira. 

Aim. Help! villain! 

1 Pir. Yqu are mine. [^Seizes Leonora. 

2 Pir. Though somewhat coarse, you'll serve, 

after a storm. 
To bid fair weather welcome. [^Seizes 2 Woman. 
Leon. Defend me. Heaven I 
Aim. No aid near ! 
2 Wo7n. Help! 
Slave. Despatch. 
No glove nor handkerchief to stop their mouths? 
Their cries will reach the guard, 'and then we are 
lost. 

Re-enter 1 Woman with Antonio. 

Ant. What shrieks are these ? from whence ? O 
blessed saints. 
What sacrilege to beauty ! Do I talk. 
When 'tis almost too late to do ? — \_Forces a stvord 
from the Slave7\ — Take that. 
Slave. All set upon him. 
1 Pir. Kill him. 
Ant. You shall buy 
My life at a dear rate, you rogues. 

Enter Pedro, Cuculo, and Guard. 

Cue. Down with them! 
Pedro. Unheard-of treason ! 

VOL. III. z 
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Ant. Madam^ tou are &ee. 

Pedro. Take comfort, dearest mistress. 

Cue. O vou micher. 
Have vou a hand in this ? 

Slave. 3Iv aims were high ; 
Fortune 's my enemy : to die 's the worst. 
And that I look for. 

1 Pir. ^''engeance on your plots ! 

Pedro. The rack at hetter leisure shall force from 
them 
A full discovery : away with them. 

[^Exii Guard tvith Pirates and Siate, 

Pedro. Thou man of men ! 

Leon. A second Hercules. 

Aim. An angel thus disguised. 

Ant. I have done nothing hut my duty, madam. 

Pedro. Far beyond thy hopes 
Expect reward. 

Aim. We'll straight to court, and there 
It is resolved what I will say and do. 
I am faint ; support me. 

Pedro. This strange accident 
Will be heard with astonishment. Come, friend. 
You have made yourself a fortune, and deserve it. 

[^Ejteuni. 



SCENE IV. 

A Room in the Viceroy's Palace. 

Enter Viceroi/, Duke of Messina, and Paulo. 
Duke. Perfectly cured ! 
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Paul. As such I will present him ; 
The thanks be given to Heaven. 

Duke, Thrice-reverend man. 
What thanks but will come short of thy desert ? 
Or bounty, though all we possess were given thee. 
Can pay thy merit ? I will have thy statue 
Set up in brass. 

Vice. Thy name made the sweet subject 
Of our best poems ; thy unequall'd cures 
Recorded to posterity. My daughter ! 

Enter Pedro^ Almira, Leonora, Antonio, 

and Guard. 

How 's this I a slave crown'd with a civic garland I 
The mystery of this ? 

Pedro, It will deserve 
Your hearing and attention. If the old Romans, 
When of most power and wisdom, did decree 
A wreath like this to any common soldier 
That saved a citizen's life, the bravery 
And valour of this man may justly challenge 
Triumphant laurel. This last night a crew 
Of pirates brake in signior Cuculo'« house. 
With violent rudeness seizing on my sister 
And my fair mistress 3 both were in their power. 
And rKidy to be forced hence, when this man, 
Unarm'd, came to their rescue, but his courage 
Soon furnish 'd him with weapons ; in a word. 
The lives and liberties of these sweet ladies 
You owe him for : the rovers are in hold. 
And ready, when you please, for punishment. 

Vice, As an induction of more to come. 
Receive this favour. 

Duke. With myjself, my son 

i z 2 
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Shall pay his real thanks. He comes ; obsenre now 
Their amorous meeting. 

Re-enter Paulo with Cardenes. 

Car. I am glad you are well, lady. 

Aim. I grieve not your recovery. 

Vice. So coldly ! 

Duke. Why fall you off? 

Car. To shun captivity, sir. 
I was too long a slave, I *11 now be free. 

Aim. 'Tis my desire you should. Sir, my affec- 
tion 
To him was but a trifle, which I play'd with 
In tlie childhood of my love; which now, grown 

older, 
I cannot like of. 

lice. Strange inconstancy ! 

Car. 'Tis judgment, sir, in me, or a true debt 
Tender'd to justice, rather. My first life, 
Loaden with all the follies of a man. 
Or what could take addition from a woman. 
Was by my headstrong passions, which o'erruled 
I\Iy understanding, forfeited to death : 
But this new being, this my second life. 
Begun in serious contemplation of 
What best becomes a perfect man, shall never 
Sink under such weak frailties. 

Duke. ^lost unlook'd for! 

Paul. It does transcend all wonders. 

Car. 'Tis a blessing 
\ owe your wisdom, which I *11 not abuse : 
"3ut if you envy your own gift, and will 
Alake me that wretched creature which I wa5, 
'^ou then again shall see me passionate. 
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A lover of poor trifles^ confident 
In man's deceiving strength, or falser fortune; 
Jealous, revengeful, in unjust things daring. 
Injurious, quarrelsome, stored with all diseases 
The haser part of man infects his soul with. 
And to remember what 's the worst, once more 
To love a woman ; but till that time never. [^Ea^it. 

Vice. Stand you affected so to men, Almira ? 

Aim. Though Prince Martino doth profess a hate 
To womankind, 'twere a poor world for women. 
Were there no other choice, or all should follow 
The example of this hew Hippolytus : 
There are men, sir, that can love, and have loved 

truly ; 
Nor am I desperate but I may deserve 
One that both can and will so. 

Vice. My allowance 
Shall rank with your good liking, still provided 
Your choice be worthy. 

Aim. In it I have used 
The judgment of my mind, and that made clearer 
With calling oft to Heaven it might be so, 
I have not sought a living comfort from 
The reverend ashes of old ancestors ; 
Nor given myself to the mere name and titles 
Of such a man, that, being himself nothing. 
Derives his substanee from his grandsire's tomb : 
For wealth, it is beneath my birth to think on 't. 
Since that must wait upon me, being your daughter: 
No, sir, the man I love, though he wants all 
The setting forth of fortune, gloss and greatness. 
Has in himself such true and real goodness. 
His parts so far above his low condition, 
That he will prove an ornament, not a blemish, 
j3oth to* your name and family. 
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Pedro. What strange creature 
Hath she found out ? 

Leon. I dare not guess. 

Aim. To hold you 
No longer in suspense, this matchless man^ 
Tliat saved my life and honour, is my husband. 
Whom I will serve with dutv. 

Fice. Do not jest thyself 
Into the danger of a father's anger. 

Ahn. Jest, sir! by all my hope of comfort in 
him, 
I am most serious. Good sir, look upon him ; 
But let it be with my eyes, and the care 
You should owe to your daughter's life and safety. 
Of which, without him, she's uncapable, 
And you '11 approve him worthy. 

Vice. O thou shame 
Of women ! thy sad father's curse and scandal ! 
With what an impious violence thou tak'st from him 
His few short hours of breathing ! 

Paul. Do not add, sir. 
Weight to your sorrow in the ill-bearing of it. 

Fice. From whom, degenerate monster, flow 
these low 
And base affections in thee? what strange philtres 
Hast thou received ? what witch with damned spells 
Deprived thee of thy reason ? Look on me. 
Since thou art lost unto thyself, and learn. 
From what I suffer for thee, what strange tortures 
Thou dost prepare thyself. 

Duke. Good sir, take comfort ; 
The counsel you bestow'd on me, make use of. 

Paul. This villain, (for such practices in that 
nation 

e very frequent,) it may be, hath forced, ^ 
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By cunning potions^ and by sorcerous charms. 
This frenzy in her. 
Vice. Sever them. 
Aim, I grow to him. 

Vice. Carry the slave to torture, and wrest from 
him. 
By the most cruel means^ a free confession 
Of his impostures. 

Aim. I will follow him. 
And with him take the rack. 

Vice. Why linger you ? rack him first, and after 
break him 
Upon the wheel. 

Pedro, Sir, this is more than justice. 
AfiL Is 't death in Sicily to be beloved 
Of a fair Udy ? 

Leon. Though he be a slave. 
Remember yet he is a man. 

Vice. I am deaf 
To all persuasions : — drag him hence. 

[^Tke Guard carry o/f Antonio. 
Aim, Do, tyrant. 
No more a father, feast thy cruelty 
Upon thy daughter ; but vengeance fall upon me. 
If I inflict not on myself whatever 
He can endure for me ! 

Vice. Will none restrain her ? 
Aim, Death hath a thousand doors to let out life, 
I shall find one. If Portia's burning coals. 
The knife of Lucrece, Cleopatra's aspics. 
Famine, deep waters, have the power to free me 
From a loathed life, I 'U not an hour outlive him. 
Fedro. Sister! 
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Leon. Dear cousin ! 
[^Exit AhMiR A, followed hy Pedro and Leonora. 

Vice, Let her perish. 

Pmil, Hear me : 
The effects of violent love are desperate^ 
And therefore in the execution of 
The slave be not too sudden. I was present 
When he was bought^ and at that time myself 
Made purchase of another ; he that sold them 
Said that they were companions of one country ; 
Something may rise from this to ease your sorro ws . 
By circumstance I '11 learn what 's his condition ; 
In the mean time use all fair and gentle means 
To pacify the lady. 

Vice, I *11 endeavour. 
As far as grief and anger will give leave. 
To do as you direct me. 

Duke, I '11 assist you. [Exeunt. 



SCENE V. 

A Room in the Prison. 

Enter Pedro and Keeper. 

Pedro, Hath he been visited already ? 

Keep, Yes, sir. 
Like one of better fortune ; and to increase 
My wonder of it, such as repair to him, 
In their behaviour rather appear 
Servants, than friends to comfort him. 

Pedro, Go fetch him. \^Exii Keeper, 

I am bound in gratitude to do more than wiah 
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The life and safety of a man that hath 
So well deserved me. 

Re-enter Keeper with Antonio in his former 
dress, and Servant. 

Keep* Here he is, my lord. 

Pedro, Who's here.'* Thou art no conjurer to 
raise 
A spirit in the hest shape man e'er appeared in. 
My friend, the prince of Tarent ! doubts, forsake 

me! 
I must and will embrace him. 

Ant. Pedro holds 
One that loves life for nothing but to live 
To do him service. 

Pedro. You are he, most certain. 
Heaven ever make me thankful for this bounty ! 
Run to the viceroy, let him know this rarity. 

{JEjcit Keeper. 
But how you came here thus — yet, since I have 

you. 
Is 't not enough I bless the prosperous means 
That brought you hither? 

Ant. Dear friend, you shall know all ; 
And though, in thankfulness, I should begin 
Where you deliver'd me 

Pedro. Pray you pass that over ; 
That 's not worth the relation. 

Ant. You confirm 
True friends love to do courtesies, not to hear them. 
But I '11 obey you. In our tedious passage 
Towards Malta — I may call it so, for hardly 
We had lost the ken of Sicily, but we were 
Becalm'd, and hull'd so up and down twelve hours; 
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When^ to our more misfortunes^ we descried 

Eight well-mann'd galleys making amain for U8> 

Of which the arch Turkish pirate^ cruel Dragut, 

Was admiral : I '11 not speak what I did 

In our defence^ but never man did more 

Than the brave captain that you sent forth with 

me: 
All would not do; courage oppress'd with numberj 
We were boarded^ pillag^ to the skin, and after 
Twice sold for slave; by the pirates first, and 

after 
By a Maltese to signior Cuculo. 
I thought to cheer you up with this short story. 
But you grow sad on 't. 

Pedro. Have I not just cause. 
When I consider I could be so stupid. 
As not to see a friend through all disguises ; 
Or he so far to question my true love. 
To keep himself conceal'd? 

Ani. 'Twas fit to do so. 
And not to grieve you with the knowledge of 
What then 1 was ; where * now I appear to you. 
Your sister loving me, and Martino safe. 
Like to myself and birth. 

Pedro. May you live long so ! But let 's to the 
court : 
]My father never saw a man so welcome. 
As you '11 be to him. 

Ant. May it prove so, friend ! ^Exeunt. 

> WherCy] for uhereat^ as uauwL 



A Room ill the Viceroy's Palace. 



ii^l 



Enter I'tcerot/, Duke of Messina, C*rdekes, 
Paul<i, Captain, Alsiiha, Leonora, JVaititig- 
TVOmen, and Attendants. 

Vice. The slave changed to the prince of Tarent, 

Capt. Yes, air, and I, the captain of the fort. 
Worthy of your displeasure, and the effect oft. 
For my deoi-iving of that trust your excellency 
Reposed in me. 

Paul. Vtt since aU hnth fallen out 
Beyond your hopes, let me become a suitor. 
And a prevailing one, lo get his pardon. 

Aim. O, dearest Leonora, with what forehead 
Dare I look on hira now ? too powerful love, 
The best strength of thy unconfmed empire 
Lies in wtak wumen's hearts : thou art feign'c 

blind. 
And yet i\'i' borrow our heat sight from thee. 
Could it lie else, the person avS\ the same. 
Affection over me such power should have. 
To make me scorn a prince, and love a slave ? 

Car. But art thou sure 'tis he ? 

Capt. ]\Iost certain, sir. 

Car. Is he in health, strong, vigorous, and ai 
able 
As when he left me dead? 
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Capt. Your own eyes, sir. 
Shall make good my report. 

Car, I am glad of it. 
And take you comfort in it, sir : there 's hope. 
Fair hope left for me, to repair mine honour. 

Duke. What's that? 

Car. I will do something, that shall speak me 
Messina's son. 

Duke, I like not this. — One word, sir. 

\_Whtspers the Viceroy. 

Vice, We '11 prevent it. — 
Nay, look up, my Almira ; now I approve 
Thy happy choice ; I have forgot my anger ; 
I freely do forgive thee. 

Aim. May I find 
Such easiness in the wrong'd prince of Tarent ! 
I then were happy. 

Leon, Rest assured you shall. . 

Enter Antonio, Pedro, and Servant, 

Vice, We all with open arms haste to embrace 

you. 
Duke. Welcome, most welcome! 
Car. Stay. 

Duke. *Twas this I fear'd. 

Car. Sir, 'tis best known to you on what strict 
terms 
The reputation of men's fame and honours 
Depends in this so punctual age, in which 
A word that may receive a harsh construction 
s answer'd and defended by the sword : 
ind you, that know so much, will, I presume* 
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Be Sensibly tender of another's credit. 
As you would guard your own. 

Ant. I were unjust else. 

Car. 1 huve received from your handti wounds, 
and deep ones. 
My honour in the general report 
Taibted and soii'd, for wliich I will demand 
This satisfaction — that you would forgive 
Sly contumelious words and blow, my ra^h 
And unadvised wildness first threw on you. 
Thus I would teach the world a better way 
For the recovery of u wounded bonour, 
Than with a savage fury, not true courage, 
Still to run headlong on. 

A)il, Can this be serious? 

Car, I '11 add tlua : he that does wrong, not alone 
Draws, but makes sharp, his enemy's sword against 
His own life and his honour. I have paid for't; 
And wish that they who dare most would learn 

Not to maintain a wrong, but to repeat it. 

Paul, Why, tbis is like yourself. 

Car, For. further proof. 
Here, sir, with all my interest, I give up 
This lady to you. _ 

Fice. Which I make more Strong J 

Witli my free grant. I 

Aim. I bring mine own consent, ■ 

Whioh will not weaken it. ' 

All, All joy confirm it! 

AhI. Your unexpected courtesies amaze mo; 
Which I will study with all love and service 
To appear worthy of. * 

Paul. Pray you, understand, sir. 
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There are a pair of suitors more, that gladly 
Would hear from you as much as the pleased 

viceroy 
Hath said unto the prince of Tarent. 

Duke, Take her : 
Her dowry shall be answerable to 
Her birth and your desert. 

Pedro. You make both happy. 

Ant. One only suit remains; that you would 
please 
To take again into your highness' favour 
This honest captain : let him have your grace ; 
What 's due to his much merit shall from me 
]Meet liberal rewards. 

Fice. Have your desire. 

Ant, Now may all here that love, as they are 
friends 
To our good fortunes^ find like prosperous ends. 
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ACT I, SCENE 
Manilla. A space before the Palace. 
Enter Hoktensio and Ji;LtO. 

Jill. I UARt: not cross 70U, sir, but I would gladly 
(Provided you allow it) render you 
My personal attep dance. 

Horl. Vou shall better 
Discharge the duty of an honest gervant. 
In following my instructions, which you have 
Feceivcd already, than in questioning 
What my intents are, or upon what motives 
My stay's resolved in Munlua: believe me 
That servant overdoes, that's too officious; 
And, in presuming to direct your master, 
You argue him of weakness, and yourself 
Of arrogance and impertinence. 

Ju'. I have done, sir; 
But what ray ends are 

Horl. Honest ones, I know it. 

aa2 
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I have mv bills of exchange, and all provisions^ 
Intrusted to vou : vou have shown vourself 
Just and discreet, what would vou more ? and vet, 
To satisfy in some part your curious care. 
Hear this, and leave me. I desire to be 
Obscured; and, as I have demean'd* myself 
These six months past in Mantua, I '11 continue 
Unnoted and unknown, and, at the best. 
Appear no more than a gentleman, and a stranger. 
That travels for his pleasure. 

Jul. With your pardon. 
This hardly will hold weight, though I should 

swear it. 
With vour noble friends and brother. 

Hort. You mav tell them. 
Since you will be my tutor, there's a rumour. 
Almost cried up into a certainty. 
Of wars with Florence, and that I am determined 
To see the service : whatever I went forth. 
Heaven prospering my intents, I would come home 
A soldier, and a good one. 

////. Should you get 
A captain's place, nay, colonel's, 'twould add little 
To what you are ; few of your rank will follow 
That dan<;erous profession. 

1 1 art. 'Tis the noblest. 
And monarchs honour'd in it : but no more^ 
On my displeasure. 

Jul. Saints and angels guard you ! Q£xi/. 

Ilort, A war, indeed, is threatened, nay, ex- 
pected, 

» DcmearCd^l i. e. behaved. 
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From Florente; but it ia 'gainst me already 

Prodaiin'd in JIantua; I fiud it bure. 

No foreign, but intestine war : I have 

Defied myself, in giving up iny reaso 

A slave to passion, and am led capliv 

Before the battle's fought : I fainted, when 

I only 8BW mine enemy, and yielded. 

Before that I was charged; and, though defeated, 

I dare not sue for mercy. Like Ixinn^ 

I look on Juno, feel my heart turn cinders 

With an invisible fire; and yet, should she 

Deign to appear clothed in a various cUiud, 

The majesty of tbc substance is so sacred, 

1 durst not clasp the shadow. I behold her 

With adoration, feast my eye, while all 

My other sen-ies starve ; and, oft frequenting 

The place wliich she makes happy with her pre- 

I never yet had power with tongue or pen 
To move her to compassion, or make known 
What 'tis 1 languish for ; yet I must gnte stfll, 
Though it increase my flame : — however, I 
Kluch more tlmn fear I am observed, and censured 
For bold intrusion. iiVtilk)/ by. 

JCrt/er Beatrice onrf Ascanio, 
Beat. Know you, Ixiy, that gentlen 
Asc. Who? monsieur Melancholy? hath 
yoiir honour 
Matk'd him Iwfore ? 

Beat. I have seen him often wai 
About the princess lodgings, hut c 
What his designs were. 

Ate. No ! what a sigh he breathed n 
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? hath not 

guess'd ^M 
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Many such will blow up the roof: on my small credit 
He is a lover. 

Beat. How, crack ! are you assured 
He is a lover? 

Asc, Who, I ? I know with whom too : 
But that is to be whisper'd. [^Whispers. 

Beat. How! the princess! 
The unparallel'd Matilda ! some proof of it; 
1 11 pay for my intelligence. ^Gives Asc. money. 

Asc. Let me kiss 
Your honour's hand ; 'twas ever fair, but now 
Beyond comparison. 

Beat. I guess the reason ; 
A giving hand is still fair to the receiver. 

Asc. Your ladyship's in the right; but to the 
purpose. 
He is my client, and pays his fees as duly 
As ever usurer did, in a bad cause. 
To his man of law ; and yet I get, and take them 
Both easily and honestly : all the service 
I do him is, to give him notice when 
And where the princess will appear ; and that 
I hope 's no treason. If you miss him, when 
She goes to the vesper or the matins, hang me ; 
Or when she takes the air, be sure to find him 
Near her coach, at her going forth, or coming 

back: 
But if she walk, he 's ravish'd. 

Beat. Yet I ne'er saw him 
Present her a petition. 

Asc. Nor e'er shall : 
He only sees her, sighs, and sacrifices 
A tear or two — then vanishes. 

Beat. 'Tis most strange : . 
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What a sad aspect he wears ! but I '11 make use of 't. 
The princess is much troubled with the threats 
That come from Florence; I will bring her to him; 
The novelty may a€R)rd her sporty and help 
To purge deep melancholy. Boy, can you stay 
Your cEent here for the third part oi an hour? 
I have some ends in 't. 

Asc. Stay him, madam ! fear not. 
The present receipt of a round sum of crowns, 
And that will draw most gallants from their prayers. 
Cannot drag him from me. 

Beat, See you do. [^Edil, 

Asc. Ne'er doubt me. 
I '11 put him out of his dream. — Good mcwrrow, 
signior. 

Hort, My little friend, good morrow. Hath the 
princess 
Slept well to-night ? 

Asc. I hear not from her women 
One murmur to the contrary. 

Hort. Heaven be praised for't ! 
Does she go to church this morning ? 

Asc, Troth, I know not; 
I keep no key of her devotion, ngnior. 

Hort. Groes she abroad ? pray tell me. 

Asc, 'Tis thought rather. 
She is resolved to keep her chamber. 

Hort, Ah me I 

Asc. Why do you sigh? if that you have a 
business 
To be despatch'd in court, show ready money. 
You shall find those that will prefer it for you. 

Horl. Business \ can any man have business, but 
To see her ; then admire her^ and piay for her. 
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She being composed of goodness ? for myself, 

I find it a degree of happiness 

But to be near her, and I think I pay 

A strict religious vow, when I behold her ; 

And that 's all my ambition. 

Asc. I believe you : 
Yet, she being absent, you may spend some hours 
With profit and delight too. Aftet dinner. 
The duke gives audience to a rough ambassador. 
Whom yet I never saw, nor heard his title. 
Employed from Florence ; I '11 help you to a place, 
Where you shall see and hear all. 

Hort. 'Tis not worth 
My observation. 

Asc, What think you of 
An excellent comedy, to be presented 
For his entertainment ? he that penn'd it is 
The poet of the time, and all the ladies. 
Except the princess, will be there to grace it. 

Hort, What's that to me? without her all is 
nothing ; 
The light that shines in court Cimmerian darkness : 
I will to bed again, and there contemplate 
On her perfections. 

Re-enter Beatrice with Matilda, and two 

Waiting' tvofnen, 

Asc, Stay, sir, see ! the princess, 
Beyond our hopes. 

Hort. Take that. \^Git)eskim money ^ — As Moors 
salute 
The rising sun with joyful superstition, 
I could fsdl down and worship. O my heart I 
Like Phoebe breaking through an envious doudj 
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Or something which no simile can express^ 
She shows to me.: a reverent fear, but blended 
With wonder and amazement, does possess me. 
Now glut thyself, my famish'd eye I 

Beat. That 'she. 
An 't please your excellence. 

1 Worn, Observe his posture, 
But with a quarter-look. 

2 Worn, Your eye iix'd on him 
Will breed astonishment. 

MatiL A comely gentleman ! 
I would not question your relation, lady. 
Yet faintly can believe it. How he eyes me ! 
Will he not speak ? 

Beat Your excellence hath deprived him 
Of speech and motion. 

Maiil. 'Tis most strange. 

Asc. Th6se fits 
Are usual with him. 

MatiL Is it not, Ascanio, 
A personated folly h or he a statue ? 
If it be, it is a masterpiece ; for man 
I cannot think him. 

Beat. For your sport, vouchsafe him 
A little conference. 

Matil, In compassion rather : 
For should he love me as you say, (though hope- 
less,) 
It should not be retum'd with scorn ; that were 
An inhumanity, which my birth nor honour 
Could privilege, were they greater. Now I perceive 
He has life and motion in him. To whom, lady. 
Pays he that duty? 

[HoRTENSio, homing, offers to go off. 

Beat, Sans doubt, to yourself. 
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MatiL And whither goes he now ? 

Asc, To his private lodgings 
But to what end I know not ; this is all 
I ever noted in him. 

MatiL Call him back : 
In pity I stand bound to counsel him^ 
Howe'er I am denied^ though I were willing. 
To ease his sufferings. 

Asc. Signior! the princess 
Commands you to attend her. 

Hort [^Returns.'] How! the princess! 
Am I betray *d? 

Asc. What a lump of flesh is this ! 
You are betray'd, sir, to a better fortune 
Than you durst ever hope for. What a Tantalus 
Do you make yourself! the fl3ring fruit stays for 

you. 
And the water that you long'd for, rising up 
Above your lip, do you refuse to taste it ? 
Move faster, sluggish camel. 

Matil. You may come nearer. 
Why do you shake, sir ? If I flatter not 
Myself, there 's no deformity about me. 
Nor any part so monstrous, to beget 
An ague in you. 

Hort. It proceeds not, madam^ 
From guilt, but reverence. 

Matil. I believe you, sir. 
Have you a suit to me ? 

Hort. Your excellence 
Is wondrous fair. 

Matil, I thank your good opinion. 

Hort. And I beseech you that I may bft?e 
licence 
T'o kneel to you. - 
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Matii A suit I cannot cross. 

Hort, I humbly thank your excellence. 

[_Kncels. 

MatiL But what^ 
As you are prostrate on your knee before me> 
Is your petition.'^ 

HorU I have none^ great princess. 

MatiL Do you kneel for nothing ? 

HorL Yes, I have a suit. 
But such a one, as, if denied, will kill me. 

Ma til. Take comfort: it must be of some strange 
nature. 
Unfitting you to ask, or me to grant. 
If I refuse it. 

Hort, It is, madam 

MatiL Out with't. 

Hort, That I may not offend you, this is all. 
When I presume to look on you. 

MatiL Only that ? 

Hort, And I beseech you, madam, to believe 
I never did yet with a wanton eye ; 
Or cherish one lascivious wish beyond it. 

Beat. You 'U never make good courtier, or be 
In grace with ladies. 

MatiL Only to look on me ! 
Ends your ambition there? 

Hort, It does, great lady, — 
And confined too, and at fitting distance : 
The fly that plays too near the flame bums in it. 
As I behold the sun, the stars, the temples, 
I look on you, and wish it were no sin 
Should I adore you. 

MatiL Come, there 's something more in 't ; 
And since that you will make a goddess of me. 
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As such a one I '11 tell you^ I desire not 
The meanest altar raised up to mine honour 
To he pull'd down: I can accept from you, 
Be your condition ne'er so far heneath me. 
One grain of incense with devotion offer' d. 
Beyond all perfumes, or Sahsean spices. 
By one that proudly thinks he merits in it. 
I know you love me, 

Hort. Next to Heaven, madam, 
And with as pure a zeal. That, we behold 
With the eyes of contemplation, but can 
Arrive no nearer to it in this life ; 
But when that is divorced, my soul shall serve 

yours. 
And witness my affection. 

Maiil. Pray you, rise; 
But wait my further pleasure. 

QHoRT. rises and walks aside. 

Enter Farne/e and Uberti. 

Farn I '11 present you. 
And give you proof I am your friend, a true cue; 
And in my pleading for you, teach the age. 
That calls, erroneously, friendship but a namci 
It is a substance. — Madam, I am bold 
To trench so far upon your privacy. 
As to desire my friend (let not that wrong him. 
For he 's a worthy one) may have the honour 
To kiss vour hand. 

Matil, His own worth challenges 
A greater favour. 

Farn. Your acknowledgment 
'On firms it, madam. If you look on him 
M he 's built up a man, without addition 
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Of fortune's liberal favours, wealth or titles. 
He dotli deserve no usual entertainment : 
But, as he is a prince, and for your service 
Hath left fair Parma, that acknowledges 
No other lord, and, uncompell'd, exposes 
His person to the dangers of the war. 
Ready to break in storms upon our heads; 
In noble thankfulness you may vouchsafe him 
Nearer respect, and such grace as may nourish. 
Not kill, his amorous hopes. 

Matil. Cousin, you know 
I am not the disposer of myself; 
The duke my father challenges that power: 
Yet thus much I dare promise; prince Uberti 
Shall find the seed of service that he sows. 
Falls not on barren ground. 

Uber. For this high favour 
I am your creature, and profess I owe you 
Whatever I call mine. C-^'^^iy walk aside. 

h'ort. This great lord is 
A suitor to the princess. 

Asc, True, he is so. 

Hort, Fame gives him out too for a brave com- 
mander. 

Asc, And in it does him but deserved right; 
The duke hath made him general of his horse. 
On that assurance. 

Hort. And the lord Fameze 
Pleads for him, as it seems. 

Asc, ^is too apparent : 
And, im considered, give me leave to ask 
What hope have you, sir? 

Hort. I may still look on her, 
Howe'er he wear the garland. 
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Asc, A thin diet^ 
And will not feed you fkt^ sir. 

Uber. I rejoice, 
Bare princesn, that you are not to he won 
By carpet-courtship, hut the sword; with this 
Steel pen I '11 write on Florence' helm how much 
I can, and dare do for you. 

MatiL 'Tis not question'd. 
Some private husiness of mine own disposed of^ 
1 11 meet you in the presence. 

Uber. Ever your servant. 

\_Exeunt Ubebti and Fabnezb. 

MatiL Now, sir, to you. You have ohserved, 
I douht not. 
For lovers are sharp-sighted, to what purpose 
This prince solicits me ; and yet I am not 
So taken with his worth, hut that I can 
Vouchsafe you further parle. The first command 
That I 'U impose upon you^ is to hear 
And follow my good counsel : I am not 
Offended that you love me, persist in it. 
But love me virtuously ; such love may spur you 
To nohle undertakings, which achieved. 
Will raise you into name, preferment, honour : 
For all which, though you ne'er enjoy my love, 
(For that's impossihLe,) you are indebted 
To your high aims: visit me when you please, 
I do allow it, nor will blush to own you. 
So you confine yourself to what you promise. 
As my virtuous servant. ^ 

Beat, Farewell, sir 1 you have ^ 

An unexpected cordial. 

Asc, May it work welll \_Exeunt all but Hobt. 

Hort. Your love — yes, so she said,-*-iifayjpifrjfo«lo 
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Brave undertakings : adding this. You may 

Visit me when you please. Is this allow'd me^ 

And any act, within the power of man. 

Impossible to be effected ? no : 

I will break through all oppositions that 

May stop me in my full career to honour: 

And, borrowing strength to do, from her high 

favour. 
Add something to Alcides' greatest labour. [Exit. 



SCENE II. 

The same, A State-room in the Palace. 

Enter GonzagA, Uberti, Farneze, Manproy, 

and Attendants. 

Gon. This is your place; and, were it in our 
power, [Leads Uberti to the state. 

You should have greater honour, prince of Parma ; 
The rest know theirs. — Let some attend with care; 
On the ambassador, and let my daughter 
Be present at his audience. ^Exeunt Attendants,"^ 

— Reach a chair. 
We '11 do all fit respects ; and, pray you, put on 
Your milder looks; you are in a place where frowns 
Are no prevailing agents. ^To Uberti. 

Enter at one door Alonzo and Attendants : Ma- 
tilda, Beatrice, Ascanio, Hortensio, and 
Waiting-women, at the other. 

Gon, Now, when you please. 
The cause that brought you hither? 
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A,o*i. The pnnract ion 
l^f ui> dt^i^tch tbnsotttn, frpm Lorenzo, 
The ruscHii Juke, thus much to you, Gonzaga, 
rho duke of 31aiuua. By me, his nephew. 
Ho avK»5i salute you tkirly. and entreats 
, A \\oui !KH ^li table to his power and greatness) 
You >\ou\i kvnsent to tender that which "he, 
r^swill^lriijiv, uuist force, if contradicted. 
A*.mS:vu. in a private man a vice. 
In. u: a vn:iv\\ a virxue, 

1 -v • « . To : h c y i:qx>se ; 
Vhcjs.^ ,v.ii!\i^*> are impertinent. 

V^o :u:r Mjfc::d.a. for I dare not take 

>>\"4'^ >.or ivrtVotions, in a noble wav : 

A ?d ;u erx^::ua: her the comfort of 

Sux :v\.i', S^;. t\^ raise her to a height 

H,-: :?;A:^fr.*XJ: hojx^ ov^uld not aspire, where sJie 

\\ ,>. >*vc^k'r shili hf gaxed upon, and lire 

Vi ■> ^ vv. A-i*^ ^v^ r>c AT«uesvr can 

',r- o^x^N^ ,> .X ,fs'^.*v>,v. \\*ii« xatdlligence 

^;,v^.*v \%\..^ %v;v\-,: v.'AsTi^r Yr::i tbe will of Heaven, 
^'?.*, ,<v ;>i.^ -..-itA rrA:v. ,::>^ ."C war be thrown. 
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Like chaff, to be consumed in the encounter ? 
I look on your dimensions, and find not 
Mine own of lesser size ; the blood that fills 
My veinSj as hot as yours; my sword as sharp. 
My nerves of equal strength, my heart as good; 
And, confident we have the better cause. 
Why should we fear the trial ? 

Far, You presume 
You are superior in numbers ; we 
Lay hold upon the surest anchor, virtue ; 
Which, when the tempest of the war roars loudest. 
Must prove a strong protection. 

Gofi, Two main reasons 
(Seconding those you have already heard) 
Give us encouragement ; the duty that 
I owe my mother country, and the love 
Descending to my daughter. For the first. 
Should I betray her liberty, I deserved 
To have my name with infamy razed from 
The catalogue of good princes; and I should 
Unnaturally forget I am a father. 
If, like a Tartar, or for fear or profit, 
I should consign her, as a bondwoman. 
To be disposed of at another's pleasure ; 
Her own consent or favour never sued for. 
And mine by force exacted. No, Alonzo, 
She is my only child, my heir; and, if 
A father's eyes deceive me not, the hand 
Of prodigal nature hath given so much to her. 
As, in the former ages, kings would rise up 
In her defence, and make her cause their quarrel ; 
Nor can she, if that any spark remain 
To kindle a desire to be possess'd 

VOL. III. B B 
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Of rz^h a beauty, in our time, want swords 
To vuard it safe from violence 

I lor I. I must speak. 
Or I shall burst ; now to be silent were 
A kind of blasphemy : if such purity. 
Such innocence, an abstract of perfection. 
The soul of beauty, virtue, in a word, 
A temple of things sacred, should groan under 
The burthen of oppression, we might 
Accuse the saints, and tax the powers above us 

Of negligence or injustice. Pardon, sir, 

A stranger's boldness, and in your mercy call it 
True zeal, not rudeness. In a cause like this. 
The husbandman would change his ploughing-irons 
To weapons of defence, and leave the earth 
L'ntill'd, although a general dearth should follow : 
The student would forswear his book, the lawver 
Put oil his thriving gown, and, without pay, 
Conclude this cause is to be fought, not pleaded. 
The women will turn Amazons, as their sex 
In her were wrong'd ; and boys write down their 

names 
In the muster-book for soldiers. 

(Jon. Take my hand : 
Whatever you are, I thank you. How are you 
call'd? 

Ilort. llortensio, a ^lilanesc. 

(ion. I wish 
Mantua had many such. — ]My lord ambassador. 
Some i)rivacy, if you please ; Manfroy, you may 
Partake it, and advise us. E^^'^^ walk aside. 

i her. Do you know, friend, 
What this man is, or of what country .> 
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Farn, Neither. 

Uber, I '11 question him myself. What are you, 
sir? 

Hort, A gentleman. 

Uber. But if there be gradation 
In gentry, as the heralds say, you have 
Been over bold in the presence of your betters. 

Hort. My betters, sir ! 

Uber. Your betters. As I take it. 
You are no prince 

Hort, 'Tis fortune's gift you were bom one ; 
I have not heard that glorious title crowns you. 
As a reward of virtue : it may be. 
The first of your house deserved it ; yet his merits 
You can but faintly call your own. 

MatiL Well answer'd. 

Uber. You come up to me. 

Hort. I would not turn my back. 
If you were the duke of Florence, though you 

charged me 
I' the head of your troops. 

Uber. Tell me in gentler language. 
Your passionate speech induces me to think so. 
Do you love the princess ? 

Hort. Were you mine enemy. 
Your foot upon my breast, sword at my throat. 
Even then I would profess it The ascent 
To the height of honour is by arts or arms ; 
And if such an unequall'd prize might fall 
On him that did deserve best in defence 
Of this rare princess, in the day of battle, 
I should lead you a way would make your greatness 
Sweat drops of blood to follow. 

Uber, Can your excellence 

B B 2 
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Hear this without rehuke from one unl^nown ? 
Is he a rival for a prince ? 

Maiil. JMv lord. 
You take that liberty I never gave you. 
In justice you should give encouragement 
To him, or any man, that freely oners 
His life to do me service, not deter him ; 
I give no suffrage to it. Grant he loves me. 
As he professes, how are you wrong'd in it ? 
Would you have all men hate me but yourself? 
No more of this, I pray you : if this gentleman 
Fight for my freedom, in a fit proportion 
To his desert and quality, I can 
And will reward him ; yet give you no cause 
Of jealousy or envy. 

llort. Heavenly lady ! 

Gon, No peace but on such poor and base 
conditions ! 
We will not buy it at that rate ; return 
This answer to your master. Though we wish'd 
To liold fair quarter with him, on such terms 
As honour would give way to, wc are not 
So thunderstruck with the loud voice of war. 
As to acknowledge him our lord before 
His sword hath made us vassals: we long since 
Have had intelligence of the unjust gripe 
He purposed to lay on us ; neither are we 
So unprovided as you think, my lord : 
He shall not need to seek us ; we will meet him. 
And prove tlie fortune of a day, perhaps 
Sooner than he expects. 

Ahm. And find repentance, 
^\'1k II 'tis too late. P^arewell. \Exil with Farnezk* 

Gon. No, my ^latilda. 
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We must not part so. Beasts and birds of prey. 
To their last gasp^ defend their brood; and Flo- 
rence 
Over thy father's breast shall inarch up to thee. 
Before he force affection. The arms 
That thou must put on for us and thyself 
Are prayers and pure devotion, which will 
Be heard, Matilda. M anfroy, to your trust 
We do give up the city, and my daughter ; 
On both keep a strong guard — No tears ; they are 

ominous. 
The wish'd-for time is come, princely Uberti, 
To show your valour ; friends, being to do, not talk. 
All rhetoric is fruitless, only this. 
Fate cannot rob you of deserved applause. 
Whether you win or lose in such a cause. [^Exeunt, 



ACT II. SCENE I. 

The Duchy of Mantua, A Forest. 

Alarum continued. Enter Uberti, and Farneze 

wounded. 

Earn. O prince Uberti, valour cannot save us; 
The body of our army's pierced and broken. 
The wings are routed, and our scatter'd troops 
Not to be rallied up. 

Uber. 'Tis yet some comfort. 
The enemy must say we were not wanting 
In courage or direction ; and we may 
Accuse the Powers above as partial, when 
A good cause, well defended too, must suffer 
For want of fortune. 
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Some prosperous service that hath found your 

favour, 
I am lost to myself: but lose not you 
The offered opportunity to delude 
The hot-pursuing enemy ; these woods. 
Nor the dark veil of night, cannot conceal you. 
If you dwell long here. You may rise again ; 
But I am fallen for ever. 

Farn, Rather bom up 
To the supreme sphere of honour, 

Uber. I confess 
My life your gift. 

Gon. My liberty. 

Uber. You have snatch'd 
The wreath of conquest from the victor's head. 
And do alone, in scorn of Lorenzo's fortune. 
Though we are slaved, by true heroic valour 
Deserve a triumph. 

Gon. From whence then proceeds 
This poor dejection ? 

Hort. In one suit I '11 tell you. 
Which I beseech you grant : — I loved your daughter. 
But how ? as beggars, in their wounded fancy, 
Hope to be monarchs : I long languish'd for her. 
But did receive no cordial, but what 
Despair, my rough physician, prescribed me. 
At length her goodness and compassion found it ; 
And, whereas I expected, and with reason. 
The distance and disparity consider'd 
Between her birth and mine, she would contemn me. 
The princess gave me comfort. 

Gon. In what measure ? 

Hori, She did admit me for her knight and 
servant. 
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And spurred me to do something in this battle. 
Fought for her liberty^ that might not blemish 
So fair a favour. 

Gon, This you have perform'd. 
To the height of admiration. 

Uber. I subscribe to *t. 
That am your rival. 

Hort. You are charitable : 
But how short of my hopes, nay, the assurance 
Of those achievements which my love and youth 
Already held accomplished, this day's fortune 
Must sadly answer. What I did, she gave me 
The strength to do ; her piety preserved 
Her father, and her gratitude for the dangers 
You threw yourself into for her defence. 
Protected you by me her instrument : 
But when I came to strike in mine own cause. 
And to do something so remarkable. 
That should at my return command her thanks 
And gracious entertainment, then, alas ! 
I fainted like a coward. I made a vow, too, 
(And it is registered,) ne'er to presume 
To come into her presence, if I brought not 
Her fears and dangers bound in fetters to her. 

Which now's impossible. Hark I the enemy 

Makes his approaches : save yourselves ; this only 
Deliver to her sweetness ; I have done 
My poor endeavours, and pray her not repent 
Her goodness to me. May you live to serve her. 
This loss recover'd, with a happier fate ! 
And make use of this sword : arms I abjure. 
And conversation of men ; I *11 seek out 
Some unfrequented cave, and die love's martyr. 

[^Exil hastily. 
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Gon. Follow liini. 

Uber. 'Tis in vain ; his nimble feet 
Have borne him from my sight. 

Gon, I suffer for him. 

Farn. We share in it; but must not, sir, forget 
Your means of safety. 

Uber, In the war I have served you. 
And to the death will follow you. 

Gon. 'Tis not fit. 

We must divide ourselves. My daughter 

If I retain yet 

A sovereign's power o'er thee, or friend's with you. 
Do, and dispute not ; by my example change 
Your habits : as I thus put off my purple. 
Ambition dies ; this garment of a shepherd. 
Left here by chance, will serve ; in lieu of it, 
I leave this to the owner. Raise new forces. 
And meet me at St. Leo's fort ; my daughter. 
As I commanded Manfroy, there will meet us. 
The city caimot hold out ; we must part : 
Farewell, thy hand. 

Farn, You still shall have my heart. [^Exeunt, 



SCENE II. 

The same. Another part of the Forest, 

Enter Lorenzo, Alonzo, Pisano, Martino, 
Captams, and Soldiers, 

Lor, The day is ours, though it cost d^r ; yet 
'tis not 
Enough to get a victory, if we lose 
The true use of it. We have hitherto . 
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Enter Alonzo and Pisano with Matilda. 

MatiL Are you men, or monsters ? 
Whither will you drag me ? can the open ear 
Of heaven be deaf, when an unspotted maid 
Cries out for succour ! 

Pisan. 'Tis in vain ; cast lots 
Who shall possess her. 

Alon, Here I stand, Pisano, 
Thy friend, or enemy : yield her as my prisoner, 
I write a friend's name in my heart ; deny it. 
As an enemy I defy thee. 

Pisan, Friend or foe 
In this alike I value, I disdain 
To yield priority ; draw thy sword. 

Alon, To sheath it 
In thy ambitious heart. 

MatiL O curb this fury. 
And hear a wretched maid first speak. 

Hort, I am marble. 

MatiL Where shall I seek out words, or how 
restrain • 

My enemies* rage ! Be friends to yourselves. 
And enemies to me ; better I fall 
A sacrifice to your atonement, than 
Or one or both should perish. I am the cause 
Of your division ; remove it, lords. 
And concord will spring up : poison this face 
That hath bewitch'd you, this grove cannot want 
Aspics or toads; creatures, though justly call'd. 
For their deformity, the scorn of nature. 
More happy than myself with this false beauty 
(The seed and fruit of mischief) you admire so. 
I thus embrace your knees, and yours, a suppliant, 
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If tigers did not nurse you^ or you suck 
The milk of a fierce lioness^ show compassion 
Unto yourselves in being reconciled^ 
And pity to poor me, my honour sidfe^ 
In taking loath'd life from me. 

Pisan, What shall we do ? 
Or end our difference in killing her^ 
Or fight it out ? 

Alfin. To the last gasp. I feel 
The moist tears on my cheeks^ and blush to find 
A virgin's plaints can move so. 

Pisan. To prevent 
Her iiight while we contend^ let's bind her fast 
To this cypress-tree. 

Aiori. Agreed. 

Matil, It does presage 
My funeral rites *. C^^^ ^*'*^ Matilda. 

Hort. I shall turn atheist 
If Heaven see and suffer this : why did I 
Abandon my good sword ? with unarm'd hands 
I cannot rescue her. Some angel pluck me 
From tha apostacy I am falling to. 
And by a miracle lend me a weapon 
To underprop falling honour. 

Pisa a. She is fast: 
Resume your arms. 

Alon. Honour, revenge, the maid too. 
Lie at the stake. 

Pisan. Which thus I draw. 

LTheifJight; ViSAXo falls. 



My funeral rites.^ To understand this it may be 

^ervc. that the Romans and some other nations always 

houghs in their funeral processions.— JOiFrou>> 
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> 

Alon. All 's mine^ 
But bought with some blood of mine own. Pisano, 
Thou wert a noble enemy^ wear that laurel 
In death to comfort thee : for the reward^ 
'Tis mine now without rival. 

QHoRTENsio snatches up Pisano'^ sword. 

Hort, Thou art deceived ; 
Men will grow up like to the dragon's teeth 
From Cadmus' helm^ sown in the field of Mars> 
To guard pure chastity from lust and rape. 
Libidinous monster, satyr, faun, or what 
Does better speak thee, slave to appetite. 
And sensual baseness ; if thy profane hand 
But touch this virgin temple, thou art dead. 

Matil. I see the aid of Heaven, though slow, is 
sure. 

Alon, A rustic swain dare to retard my will ! 

Hort, No swain, Alonzo, but her knight and 
servant 
To whom the world should owe and pay obedience. 
Look on me better. 

MatiL 'Tis my virtuous lover ! 
Under his guard 'twere sin to doubt my safety. 

Alon, I know thee, and with courage will redeem 
What fortune then took from me. 

Hort, Rather keep [They Jight ; Ahovi^o falls. 
Thy compeer company in death. — Lie by him, 
A prey for crows and vultures: these fair arms, 

^He unbinds Matilda. 
Unfit for bonds, should have been chains to make 
A bridegroom happy, though a prince, and proud 
Of such captivity : whatsoe'er you are, 
I glory in the service I have done you ; 
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But I entreat you ^ pay your vows and prayers. 
For preservation of your life and honour. 
To the most virtuous princess, chaste Matilda. 
I am her creature, and what good I do 
You truly may call hers ; what 's ill, mine own. 

MatiL You neveir'did do ill, my virtuous servant ; 
Nor is it in the power of poor Matilda 
To cancel such an obligation as. 
With humble willingness, she must subscribe to. 

Hort. The princess ? ha. 

Matil, Give me a fitter name. 
Your manumised bondwoman, but even now 
In the possession of rude man, from whom 
Your more than brave, — heroic valour bought me : 
And can I then, for freedom unexpected. 
But kneel to you, my patron } 

Hort. Kneel to me ! 
For Heaven's sake rise; I kiss the ground you 
tread on, 
,,y My eyes tix'd on the earth; for I confess 
''%A. am a thing not worthy to look on you, 
' Till you have sign*d ray pardon. 

Matil. Do you interpret 
The much good you have done me an offence } 

Hort, The not performing your injunctions to 
me. 
Is more than capital : your allowance of 
My love and service to you, with admission 

» But I entreat ymi, &c.] This is in the true spirit of 
knight-errantry ; and, indeed, nothing but constantly bearing 
in mind the language and manners of this gallant but romantic 
description of men can reconcile us to the profound reverence 
with which Galeazzo regards his mistress.— JGriFFOaD. 
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To each place you made paradise with your pre- 
sence. 
Should have enabled me to bring home conquest ; 
Then, as a sacrifice, to offer it 
At the altar of your favour : had my love 
Answer'd your bounty, or my hopes, an army 
Had been as dust before me; whereas I, 
Like a coward, tum'd my back, and durst not 

stand 
The fury of the enemy. 

MaiiL Had you done 
Nothing in the battle, this last act deserves more 
Than I, the duke my father joining with me, 
Can ever recompense. But take your pleasure ; 
Suppose you have offended in not grasping 
Your boundless hopes, I thus seal with my hand 
A full remission. \_Giving him her hand to kiss, 

Hort, I am entranced. 

MaiiL So much desert and bashfulness should 
not march 
In the same file. Take comfort ; when you have 

brought me 
To some place of security, you shall find 
You have a seat here, in a heart that hath 
Already studied and vow'd to be thankful. 

Hort. Heaven make me so! oh, I am over- 
whelm'd 
With an excess of joy! Be not too prodigal, 
Divinest lady, of your grace and bounties. 
At once; if you are pleased, I shall enjoy them. 
Not taste them, and expire. 

MaiiL I '11 be more sparing. [^Exeunt, 

VOL. 111. c c 
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2 Capt. My lord, of neither. 

Lor. Two turbulent spirits unfit for discipline. 
Much less command in war ; if they were lost, 
I should not pine with mourning. 

Enter Martino and Soldiers with Matilda 

and HoRTENSio. 

Mart. Bring them forward : 
I have brought your highness such a prisoner. 
And now I draw the curtain, it hath a face too. 
And such a face 

Lor. Ha! 

Mart. View her all o'er, my lord. 
My company on't, she's sound of wind and limb;. 
And for her face, as I said, there are five hundred 
City-dubb'd madams in the dukedom, that would 

part with 
Their jointures to have such another: — hold up 
your head, maid. 

Lor. Of what age is the day ? 

Mart. Sir, since sunrising 
About two hours. 

Lor. Thou liest ; the sun of beauty. 
In modest blushes on her cheeks, but now 
Appeared to me, and in her tears breaks forth. 
As through a shower in April ; every drop 
An orient pearl, which, as it falls, congeal'd. 
Were ear-rings for the catholic king, to be ^ 
Worn on his birthday. 



» Were ear-rings for the catholic king.'\ The riches of the 
Spanish monarch were now proyerbial, and, indeed, with justice, 
for the mines of Chili and Peru were^ at this time, incessantl' 

c c 2 
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Mart. Here 's a sudden change ! 

Lor, Incensed Cupid, whom even now I scom'd, 
Ilath ta'en his stand, and by reflection shines 
(As if he had two bodies, or indeed, 
A brother- twin whom sight cannot distinguish) 
In her fair eyes : — see, how they head their arrows 
With her bright beams ! now frown, as if my heart. 
Rebellious to their edicts, were unworthy. 
Should I rip up my bosom, to receive 
A wound from such divine artillery ! 

Mart, I am made for ever. [^Aside, 

Matil, We are lost, dear servant. 

Hort, Virtue 's but a word ; 
Fortune rules all. 

Matil. We are her tennis-balls. 

Lor, Allow her fair, her symmetry and features 
So well proportioned, as the heavenly object 
With admiration would strike Ovid dumb. 
Nay, force him to forget his faculty 
In verse, and celebrate her praise in prose. 
What 's this to me ? I that have pass'd my youth 
Unscorch'd with wanton fires, my sole deb'^t 
In glittering arms, my conquering sword my 

mistress. 
Neighing of barbed horse, the cries and groans 
Of vanquished foes suing for life, my music : 
And shall I, in the autumn of my age. 
Now, when I wear the livery of time 
Upon my head and beard, suffer myself 
To be transformed, and like a puling lover, 

pouring into his treasury masses of wealth, which formed at onoe 
*he enyj and the astonishment of Europe.— ^iffobd. 
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With arms thus folded up, echo Ah me's ! 

And write myself a bondman to my vassal ? 

It must not, nay, it shall not be : remove 

The object, and the effect dies. Nearer, Martino. 

Mart. I shall have a regiment : colonel Martino, 
I cannot go less^ 

Lor, What thing is this thou hast brought me ? 

Mart, What thing .?^ Heaven bless me! I've 
brought you that 
I look to be dearly paid for. 

Lor. Slave, hast thou brought me 
Temptation in a beauty not to be 
With prayers resisted ; and, in place of counsel 
To master my affections, and to guard 
My honour, now besieged by love, with the arms 
Of sober temperance, mark^me out a way 
To be a ravisher ? Would thou hadst shown me 
Some monster, though in a more ugly form 
Than Nile or Afric ever bred ! The basilisk. 
Whose envious eye yet never brook'd a neighbour. 
Kills but the body ; her more potent eye 
Buries alive mine honour : Shall I yield thus ? 
And all brave thoughts of victory and triumphs. 
The spoils of nations, the loud applauses 
Of happy subjects, made so by my conquests ; 
And, what 's the crown of all, a glorious name 
Insculp'd on pyramids to posterity. 
Be drench'd in Lethe, and no object take me 
But a weak woman, rich in colours only. 
Too delicate a touch, and some rare features 
Which age or sudden sickness will take from her ! 

> Go Uss,1 accept oflett* 
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And where 's then the reward of all my service. 
Love-soothing passions, nay, idolatry 
I must pay to her ? Hence, and with thee take 
This second but more dangerous Pandora, 
Whose fatal box, if open'd, will pour on me 
All mischiefs that mankind is subject to. 
To the deserts with this Circie, this Calypso, 
This fair enchantress ! let her spells and charms 
Work upon beasts and thee, than whom wise nature 
Ne'er made a viler creature. 

MatiL Happy exile ! 

HorL Some spark of hope remains yet. 

Mart, Come, you are mine now. 
I will remove her where your highness shall not 
Or see or hear more of her : what a sum 
Will she yield for the Turk's seraglio ! 

Lor, Stay, I feel 
A sudden alteration. 

Mart* Here are fine whimsies. 

Lor. Why should I part with her? can any 
foulness 
Inhabit such a fair and gorgeous palace ? 
The fish, the fowl, the beasts, may safer leave 
The elements they were nourish'd in, and live. 
Than I endure her absence ; yet her presence 
Is a torment to me : why do I call it so ? 
My noble sire was wedded, I had not been else ; 
He was a complete prince, and shall I blush 
To follow his example ? Oh ! but my choice. 
Though she gave sufirage to it, is beneath me : 
But even now, in my proud thoughts, I scom'd 
A princess, fair Matilda ; and is 't decreed 
For punishment, I straight must dote on one. 
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What, or from whence, I know not ? Grant she be 
Obscure, without a coat or family. 
Those I can give : and yet, if she were noble. 
My fondness were more pardonable.— Martino, 
Dost thou know thy prisoner ? 

Mart. Do I know myself? 
I kept that for the Tenvoy ^ ; 'tis the daughter 
Of your enemy, duke Gonzaga. 

Lor. Fair Matilda ! 
I now call to my memory her picture. 
And find this is the substance ; but her painter 
Did her much wrong, I see it. 

Mart. I am sure 
I tugg'd hard for her, here are wounds can witness. 
Before I could call her mine. 

Lor. No matter how : 
Make thine own ransom, I will pay it for her. 

Mart. I knew 'twould come at last. 

Matil. We are lost again. 

Hort. Variety of afflictions ! 

Lor, That his knee. 
That never yet bow'd to mortality, [^Kneels. 

Kisses the earth happy to bear your weight, 
I know begets your wonder ; hear the reason. 
And cast it off: — your beauty does connnand it. 
Till now, I never saw you ; fame hath been 
Too sparing in report of your perfections. 
Which now with admiration I gaze on. 
Be not afraid, fair virgin ; had you been 

I L^envoy^'] i. e. the conclusion. This was the technical 
name for additional lines subjoined to a poem or part of a poem 
as from the author; conveying the moral, or addressing the 
piece to some patron. — Nares. 
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Employ'd to mediate your father's cause> 
]My drum had been unbraced^ my trumpet hung up ; 
Nor had the terror of the war e'er frighted 
His peaceful confines ; your demands had been. 
As soon as spoke^ agreed to : but you '11 answer. 
And may with reason, words make no satisfaction 
For what 's in fact committed. Yet, take comfort. 
Something my pious love commands me do. 
Which may call down your pardon. 

Matil. This expression 
Of reverence to your person better suits 

\Jlaises Lorenzo, and kneett. 
With my low fortune. That you deign to love me. 
My weakness would persuade me to believe. 
Though conscious of mine own unworthiness : 
You being as the liberal eye of heaven. 
Which may shine where it pleases, let your beams 
Of favour warm and comfort, not consume me 1 
For^ should your love grow to excess, I dare not 
Deliver what I fear. 

Lor, Dry your fair eyes ; 
I apprehend your doubts^ and could be angry. 
If humble love could warrant it, you should 
Nourish such base thoughts of me. Heaven bear 

witness. 
And, if I break my vow, dart thunder at me. 
You are, and shall be, in my tent as free 
From fear of violence, as a cloister'd nun 
Kneeling before the altar. What I purpose 
Is yet an embryon ; but, grown into form, 
I '1] give you power to be the sweet disposer 
Of blessings unexpected ; that your father. 
Your country, people, children yet unborn tofo^ 
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In holy hymns^ on festivals^ shall sing 

The triumph of your beauty. On your hand 

Once more I swear it : — O imperious Love, 

Look down, and, as I truly do repent. 

Prosper the good ends of thy penitent ! [^Exeunt, 



SCENE VI. 

The same. The Castle of SL Leo, 

Enter Gonzaga, Uberti, and Manfroy. 

Gon. Thou hast told too much to give assurance 
that 
Her honour was too far engaged to be 
By human help redeem'd : if thou hadst given 
Thy sad narration this full period. 
She 's dead, I had been happy. 

Uber. Sir, these tears 
Do well become a father, and my eyes 
Would keep you company as a forlorn lover. 
But that the burning fire of my revenge 
Dries up those drops of sorrow. We once more. 
Our broken forces rallied up, and with 
Full numbers strengthen'd, stand prepared t* endure 
A second trial ; nor let it dismay us 
That we are once again to afiront the fury 
Of a victorious army ; their abuse 
Of conquest hath disarmed them, and call'd down 
The Powers above to aid us. I have read 
Some piece of story, yet ne'er found but that ^ 
The general, that gave way to cruelty. 
The profanation of things sacred, rapes 
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Of virgins, butchery of infants, and 

The massacre in cold blood of reverend age. 

Against the discipline and law of arms. 

Did feel the hand of Heaven lie heavy on him 

When most secure. We have had a late examp] 

And let us not despair but that, in Lorenzo, 

It will be seconded. 

Gon. You argue well. 
And 'twere a sin in me to contradict you : 
Yet we must not neglect the means ^at *s lent 
To be the ministers of justice. 

Uber. No, sir: 
One day given to refresh our wearied troops. 
Tired with a tedious march, we '11 be no longer 
Coop'd up, but charge the enemy in his trenches. 
And force him to a battle. [^Shouts withi 

Gon, Ha ! how 's this ? 
In such a general time of mourning, shouts. 
And acclamations of joy ? 

^Cry within. Long live the princess ! long li^ 
' Matilda ! 

Uber, Matilda! 
The princess' name, Matilda^ oft re-echoed ! 

Enter Farneze. 

Gon, What speaks thy haste ? 

Farn. More joy and happiness 
Than weak words can deliver, or strong faith 
Almost give credit to : the princess lives ; 
I saw her, kiss'd her hand. 

Gon, By whom deliver'd ? 

Barn, This is not to be staled by my report. 
This only must be told : — As I rode forth 
^ith some choice troops, to make discovery 
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iVhere the enemy lay, and how intrench'd, a leader 

3f the adverse party, but unarm'd, and in 

Elis hand an olive branch, encountered me : 

He show'd the great duke's seal, that gave him 

power 
To parley with me ; his desires were, that 
/Assurance for his safety might be granted 
To his royal master, who came as a friend, 
A^nd not as an enemy, to offer to you 
Conditions of peace. I yielded to it. 
rhis being returned, the duke's pretorium ogen'd, 
When suddenly, in a triumphant chariot 
Drawn by such soldiers of his own as were. 
For insolence after victory, condemned 
[Into this slavish office, the fair princess 
A-ppear'd, a wreath of laurel on her head. 
Her robes majestical, their richness far 
Above all value, as the present age 
Contended that a woman's pomp should dim 
The glittering triumphs of the Roman Caesars. 

[^Music without. 
— I am cut off; no cannon's throat now thunders. 
Nor fife nor drum beat up a charge ; choice music 
Ushers the parent of security. 
Long-absent peace. 

Man, I know not what to think on 't. 

Uber, May it poise the expectation ! 

Loud music. Enter Soldiers unarmed, / ^^ng 
olive-branches. Captains, Lorenzo, M • 

crow7ied with a wreath of laurel, andsf;! 
chariot drawn by Soldiers; followed^ virtues 
TENSio and Martino. ^ 

Gon, Thus to meet you. 
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Great duke of Tuscany, throws amazement on me ; 
But to behold my daughter, long since mourn'd for. 
And lost even to my hopes, thus honoured by you. 
With an excess of comfort overwhelms me : 
And yet I cannot truly call myself 
Happy in this solemnity, till your highness 
Vouchsafe to make me understand the motive 
That, in this peaceful way, hath brought you to us. 

Lor. I must crave licence first ; for know, Gon* 
zaga, 
I am subject to another's will, and can 
Nor speak nor do without permission from her. 
My curled forehead, of late terrible 
To those that did acknowledge me their lord. 
Is now as smooth as rivers when no wind stirs ; 
My frowns or smiles, that kill'd or saved, have lost 
Their potent awe and sweetness : I am transform'd 
(But do not scorn the metamorphosis) 
From that fierce thing men held me ; I am captived. 
And, by the unresistible force of beauty. 
Led hither as a prisoner. Is 't your pleasure that 
I shall deliver those injunctions which 
Your absolute command imposed upon me. 
Or deign yourself to speak them ? 

Matil. Sir, I am 
Your property, you may use me as you please ; 
But what is in your power and breast to do. 
No orator can dilate so well. 

Lor, I obey you. 
That I came hither as an enemy. 
With hostile arms, to the utter ruin of 
Your country, what I have done makes apparent ; 
That fortune seconded my will, the late 
Defeature will make sfnA : that I resolved 
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To force the sceptre from your hand^ and make 
Your dukedom tributary, ray surprisal 
Of Mantua, your raetropolis, can well witness ; 
And that I cannot fear the change of fate. 
My army flesh'd in blood, spoil, glory, conquest. 
Stand ready to maintain : yet, I must tell you 
By whom I am subdued, and what 's the ransom 
I am commanded to lay down. 

Gon. ]My lord. 
You humble yourself too much ; it is fitter 
You should propose, and we consent. 

Lor, Forbear, 
The articles are here subscribed and sign'd 
By ray obedient hand : all prisoners. 
Without a ransom, set at liberty ; 
Mantua to be deliver'd up, the rampires 
Ruin'd in the assault, to be repaired ; 
The loss the husbandman received, his crop 
Burnt up by wanton licence of the soldier. 
To be made good ; — with whatsoever else 
You could impose on me, if you had been 
The conqueror, I your captive. 

Gon, Such a change 
Wants an example : I must owe this favour 
To the clemency of the old heroic valour. 
That spared when it had power to kill ; a virtue 
Buried long since, but raised out of the grave 
By you, to grace this latter age. 

Lor. Mistake not 
The cause that did produce this good effect. 
If as such you receive it : 'twas her beauty 
Wrought first on my rough nature ; but the virtues 
Of her fair soul, dilated in her converse. 
That did confirm it. 
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MatiL Mighty sir, no more : 
You honour her too much, that is not worthy 
To be your servant. 

Lor. I have done, and now 
Would gladly understand that you allow of 
The articles propounded. 

Gon, Do not wrong 
Your benefits with such a doubt ; they are 
So great and high, and with such reverence 
To be received, that, if I should profess 
I hold my dukedom from you, as your vassal^ 
Or offer'd up my daughter as you please. 
To be disposed of, in the point of honour. 
And a becoming gratitude, 'twould not cancel 
The bond I stand engaged for : — ^but accept 
Of that which I can pay, my all is yours, sir ; 
Nor is there any here, (though I must grant 
Some have deserved much from me,) for so far 
I dare presume, but will surrender up 
Their interest to that your highness shall 
Deign to pretend a title. 

Uber. I subscribe not 
To this condition. 

Farn. The services 
This prince hath done your grace in your m 

danger 
Are not to be so slighted. 

Hort. 'Tis far from me 
To urge my merits, yet, I must maintain, 
Howe'er my power is less, my love is more ; 
Nor will the gracious princess scorn to acknowled 
I have been her humble servant. 

Lor. Smooth your brows, 
I '11 not encroach upon your right, for that were 
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Once more to force affection^ (a crime 

With which should I the second time he tainted^ 

I did deserve no favour,) neither will I 

Make use of what is olTer'd by the duke, 

Howe'er I thank his goodness. I '11 lay by 

My power, and though I should not brook a rival, 

(What we are, well considered,) I '11 descend 

To be a third competitor ; he that can 

With love and service best deserve the garland. 

With your consent let him wear it ; I despair not 

The trial of my fortune. 

Gon, Bravely offer'd. 
And like yourself, great prince. 

Uber, I must profess 
I am so taken with it, that I know not 
Which way to express my service. 

Hort. Did I not build 
Upon the princess' grace, I could sit down. 
And hold it no dishonour. 

Matil, How I feel 
My soul divided ! all have deserved so well, 
I know not where to fix my choice. 

Gon, You have 
Time to consider : will you please to take 
Possession of the fort } then, having tasted 
The fruits of peace, you may at leisure prove. 
Whose plea will prosper in the court of Love. 

{^Exeunt, 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 

Mantua, A Room in the Palace, 

Enter Lorenzo, as from his'chamher, with a loo 
in g- glass ; Doctor Martixo^ Gentleman, a\ 
Page employed about his person. 

Lor, So, have you done yet ? 
Is your building perfect ? 

Doct. If your highness please. 
Here is a water. 

Lor, To what use ? my barber 
Hath washed my face already. 

Doct, But this water 
Hath a strange virtue in 't, beyond his art ; 
It is a sacred relic, part of that 
]\Iost powerful juice^ with which Medea made 
Old JEson young. 

I^or, A fable ! but suppose 
I should give credit to it, will it work 
The same effect on me ? 

Doct, 1 '11 undertake 
This will restore the honour'd hair that grows 
Upon your highness' head and chin, a little 
Inclining unto gray. 

Lor, Inclining! doctor. 

Doct. Pardon me, mighty sir, I went too far. 
Not gray at all ; — I dare not flatter you — 
'Tis something changed ; but this applied will help 
To the first amber-colour, evcrv hair 
As fresh as when, your manhood in the prime. 
Your grace anived at thirty. 
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Lor. Very wdL 

Doct. Then here's a predotu oil, to which the 

maker 
Hath not yet given a name, will soon fill up 
These dimples in your face and front. I grant 
They are terrible to yoi'r enemies, and set off 
Your frowns with majesty ; hut you may please 
To know, as sure you do, a smooth aspect. 
Softness and sweetness, in the court of Love, 
Though dumb, are the prevailing orators. 

Lor. You are, they tell me. 
Admitted to the cabinets of great ladies. 
And have the government of the borrow'd beauties 
Of such as write near forty. 

Doct. True, my good lord. 
And my attempts have prosper'd. 

Lor. Did you never 
Minister to the princess ? 

Doct. Sir, not yet ; 
She 's in the AprU of her youth, and needs not 
The aids of art, ray gracious lord ; but in 
The autumn of her age I may be useful. 
And sworn her highness' doctor, and your grace 
Partake of the delight. — 

Lor, Slave! witch! impostor! 

\_Strikes him down. 
Mountebank ! cheater ! traitor to great nature. 
In thy presumption to repair what she. 
In her immutable decrees, designed 
For some few years to grow up, and then wither I 
Or is 't not crime enough thus to betray 
The secrets of the weaker sex, thy patients. 
But thou must make the honour of this age. 
And envy of the time to come, Matilda, 

VOL. III. D D 
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Whose sacred name I bow to, guilty of 
A future sin in thy ill-boding thoughts^ 
Which for a perpetuity of youth 
And pleasure she disdains to act, such is 
Her purity and innocence ! 

[^Sets his foot on the Doctor^s breati 

Mart. Long since 
I look'd for this I'envoy. 

Doct, O sir, have mercy ! in my thought I neve 
Offended you. 

Lor. Me ! most of all, thou monster ! 
What a mock-man property in thy intent 
Wouldst thou have made me ? a mere puppet to 
Thy devilish art, had I given suffrage to it. 
Are my gray hairs, the ornament of age. 
And held a blessing by the wisest moi. 
And for such warranted by holy writ. 
To be conceal'd, as if they were my shame ? 
Or plaster up these furrows in my face. 
As if I were a painted courtezan ? 
By such base means if that I could ascend 
To the height of all my hopes, their full fSniition 
Would not wipe off the scandal : no, thou wretch 
Thy cozening water and adulterate oil 
I thus pour in thine eyes, and tread to dust 
Thy loath'd confection with thy trumperies :— 
Vanish for ever ! 

Mart. You have your fee, as I take it. 
Dear domine doctor ! I '11 be no sharer with you. 

[^Exil Doctor 

Lor. I'll court like myself; these rich adorn- 
ments 
And jewels, worn by me, an absolute prince. 
My order too, of which I am the sovereign. 
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Can meet no ill construction ; yet 'tis far 

From my imagination to believe 

She can be taken with sublimed clay^ 

The silk-worm's spoils^ or rich embroideries : 

Nor must I borrow helps from power or greatness^ 

But as a loyal lover plead my cause ; 

If I can feelingly express my ardour^ 

And make her sensible of the much I suffer 

In hopes and fears^ and she vouchsafe to take 

Compassion on me^ — ha ! compassion ? 

The word sticks in my throat: what'shere^ that 

tells me 
I do descend too low ? rebellious spirit^ 
I conjure thee to leave me ! there is now 
No contradiction or declining left; 
I must and will go on. [^Exeunt. 



SCENE II. 

Another Room in the same. 

Enter Gonzaga^ Uberti^ Farneze^ and Manfroy. 

Gon, How do you find her ? 

Uber. Thankful for my service. 
And yet she gives me little hope ; my rival 
Is too great for me. 

Gon. The great duke, you mean ? 

Uber. Who else ? the Milanese, although he be 
A complete gentleman, I am sure despairs 
More than myself. 

Farn. A high estate, with women. 
Takes place of all desert. 

Uber. 1 must stand my fortune, 

DD 2 
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Enter Lorenzo and Attendants, 

Man. The duke of Florence, sir. 

(jon. Your highness* presence 
An»wera rov wish. Your private ear : — I have used 
My yjcst persuasion, with a father's power^ 
To work m V daughter to vour ends ; yet die^ 
Like a small bark on a tempestuous sea, 
To&s'd here and there by opposite winds, zesolTes 

not 
At which port to put in. This princess merits 
Your grace and favour; nor is she unmindful 
Of the brave acts (under your pardon, sir, 
I needs must call them so) Hortensio 
Ilath done to gain her good opinion of him ; 
All these together tumbling in her fancy. 
Do much distract her. I have spies upon her. 
And am assured this instant hour she gives 
Hortensio private audience; I will bring you 
Where we will see and hear all. 

Lor, You oblige me. 

liter. I do not like this whispering. 

Chn. Fear no foul play. \Ex€MnL 

SCENE IIL 

Another Room in the same. 

Enter IIoRTEXKio, Beatrice, and two Waiting 

Women. 

1 Worn* The princess, sir, long since expected 
you; 
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And^ would I beg a thanks^ I could tell you that 
I have often moved her for you* 
Hart, I am your servant. 

Enter Matilda. 

Beat. She 's come ; there are others I must place 
to hear 
The conference. ^Astde, and exit, 

1 Worn. Is 't your excellency's pleasure 
That we attend you ? 

McUil. No ; wait me in the gallery. 

[^Exeunt Waiting Women* 
MatiL I fear this is the last time we shall meet. 
Hort. Heaven forbid ! 

Re-enter above Beatrice with Lorenzo^ Gox- 
ZAGA^ Uberti^ and Farneze^ 

MatiL O my Hortensio ! 
In me behold the misery of greatness. 
And that which you call beauty. Had I been 
Of a more low condition, I might 
Have called my will and faculties mine own. 
Not seeing that which was to be beloved 
With others' eyes : but now, ah me, most wretched 
And miserable princess, in my fortune. 
To be too much engaged for service done me ! 
It being impossible to make satisfaction 
To my so many creditors ; all deserving, 
I can keep touch with none. 

Lor, A sad exordium. 

Matil, You loved me long, and without hope 
(alas, 
I die to think on't!) Parma's prince, invited 
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With a too partial report of wliat 

I was, and might he to him^ left his country^ 

To fight in mv defence. Your hraye achieYementB 

I' the war, and what vou did for me, unspoken^ 

Because I would not force the sweetness of 

Your modesty to a hlush^ are written here : 

And, that there might he nothing wanting to 

Sum up my numerous engagements, (never 

In my hopes to he cancell'd) the great duke. 

Our mortal enemy, when my father's country 

Lay open to his fury, and the spoil 

Of the victorious army, and I hrought 

Into his power, hath shown himself so noble> 

So full of honour, temperance, and all virtues 

That can set ofiP a prince, that, though I cannot 

Render him that respect I would, I am hound 

In thankfulness to admire him. 

Hort. 'Tis acknowledged. 
And on your part to be returned. 

Matil. How can I, 
\Vithout the hrand of foul ingratitude 
To you, and prince Uberti? 

Hort, Hear me, madam. 
And what your servant shall with zeal deliver. 
As a Dsedalean clew may guide you out of 
This labyrinth of distraction. He that loves 
His mistress truly, should prefer her honour 
And peace of mind, above the glutting of 
His ravenous appetite : he should affect her. 
But with a fit restraint, and not take from her 
To give himself: he should make it the height 
')f his ambition, if it lie in 

^lis stretch'd-out nerves to effect itj though she 
fly in 
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An eminent place^ to add strength to her wing8> 
And mount her higher^ though he fall himself 
Into the hottomless ahyss ; or else 
The services he offers are not realj 
But counterfeit. 

Matil, What can Hortensio 
Infer from this ? 

Hort. That I stand bound in duty^ 
(Though in the act I take my last farewell 
Of comfort in this life^) to sit down willingly^ 
And move my suit no ^rther. I confess. 
While you were in danger, and Heaven's mercy 

made me 
Its instrument to preserve you, (which your 

goodness 
Prized far above the merit,) I was bold 
To feed my starved affection with false hopes 
I might be worthy of you : for know, madam. 
How mean soever I appeared in Mantua, 
I had in expectation a fortune. 
Though not possess'd oft, that encouraged me 
With confidence to prefer my suit, and not 
To fear the prince Uberti as my rival. 

Gwi, I ever thought him more than what he 
seem'd. 

Lor, Pray you, forbear. 

HorU But when the duke of Florence 
Put in his plea, in my consideration 
Weighing well what he is, as you must grant him 
A Mars of men in arms, and, those put dS, 
The great example for a kingly courtier 
To imitate ; annex to these his wealth. 
Of such a large extent, as other monarchs 
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Cill iin the V^ y rt ccin : and . wliat 's abore all. 

Hi* liwrjl I^Tc. -ar::}: ill ihe kappmess 

Trls life c;iii i^iZLzj. tr:n Lin flowing to tou ; 

Tte rr-e irect::!* wliich I t^ve ever borne jou, 

D:e§ ZLii alzne c-TT.Tr.^r.i ne lo dedst, 

B-t. is i fiiif^il j-c-jnscllor. lo advise vou 

T:* zieic": ani weljiiTie thit felicirr, 

Wriji h=5tes to crown yiyjr virtues. 

Ll*'. We nust break c^ this parley : 
SoTzetliis^ I hive :o say. ^£x«iji/ abore, 

3/j;iV. In tears I thank 
Your care cf my advancement ; but I dare not 
Follow ycur counsel. Shall such piety 
Pass unrewarded ? such a pure affectionj 
For any ends of mine, be undervalued ? 
Avert it. Heaven ! I will be thv Matilda, 
Or cease to be ; no other heat but what 
Glows from thy purest fiames shall warm this 

bosom. 
Nor Florence, nor all monarchs of the earth. 
Shall keep thee from me. 

Re-enier below Lorenzo, Goxzaga, Uberti, 
Farxeze, and Maxfroy, 

Hort, I fear, gracious lady. 
Our conference hath been overheard. 

MatU. The better : 
Your part is acted ; give me leave at distance 
To zany it. — Sir, on my knees thus prostrate 

-^'^^ore your feet 

' '^" This must not be, I shall 
^ . "ig myself and you in suffering it. 
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Matil. I will grow here, and weeping thus turn 
marble. 
Unless you hear and grant the first petition 
A virgin, and a princess, ever tender'd : 
Nor doth the suit concern poor me alone. 
It hath a stronger reference to you. 
And to your honour ; and, if you deny it. 
Both ways you suffer. Remember, sir, you were 

not 
Bom only for yourself; Heaven's liberal hand 
Design'd you to command a potent nation. 
Gave you heroic valour, which you have 
Abused, in making unjust war upon 
A neighbour-prince, a Christian ; while the Turk, 
Whose scourge and terror you should be, securely 
Wastes the Italian confines : 'tis in you 
To force him to pull in his homed crescents. 
And 'tis expected from you. 

Lor. 1 have been 
In a dream, and now begin to wake. 

Matil. And will you 
Forbear to reap the harvest of such glories. 
Now ripe, and at full growth, for the embraces 
Of a slight woman } or exchange your triumphs 
For lighter pleasures } be yourself, great sir. 
The thunderbolt of war, and scom to sever 
Two hearts long since united ; your example 
May teach the prince Uberti to subscribe 
To that which you allow of. 

Lor. The same tongue 
That charm'd my sword out of my hand, and threw 
A frozen numbness on my active spirit. 
Hath disenchanted me. Rise, fairest princess ! 
And, that it may appear I do receive 
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Tbizr ooomd is indued fironi Hesraiy I will 

Ofaer End follow it : I asi roar debtor. 

And mast confem rtyi bare lent wj weakailA 



Xe'TT stren^tlis once more to hold a foil 
Orer mr pa^nrw. Here, to the worid, 
I freelj do profess that I diiHann 
All interest in too, and give up mr thle. 
Such as it isj to tou^ sir; and^ as &r 
As I have power^ thus join your hands. 

Gfm. To Tours 
I add mv full consent. 

Uher. I am lost, Fameze. 

Fam. Much nearer to the port than yaa 
suppose: — 
In me our laws speak, and foriad this oontnct. 

MaliL Ah me, new stops! 

Ilort. Shall we be ever cross'd thus? 

Fam, There is an act upon record, confirmed 
By your wise predecessors, that no heir 
Of ^lantua (as questionless the princess 
Is the undoubted one) must be join'd in mflnJEgc^ 
But where the match may strengthen the eatate 
And safety of the dukedom. Now, this gentleniEn, 
However I must style him honourable. 
And of a high desert, havine no power 
To make this good in his alhance, stands 
Kxcluded by our laws; whereas this prince. 
Of ef|ual merits brings to Mantua 
The i)ower and principality of Parma: 
And therefore, since the great duke hath let fall 
His ])lea, there lives no prince that justlier can 
Clmllengc the princess' favour. 

Lor. Is this true, sir ? 
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Gon, I cannot contradict it. 

Enter Manfbot* 

Man, There 's an ambasiador 
From IMilan^ that desires a present aud 
His business is of highest con8equence> 
As he affirms : I know him for a man 
Of the best rank and quality. 

HorL From Milan ! 

Gon. Admit him. 

Enter Ambassador, and Julio with a Uiier, wkicl( 
he presents on his knee to Homtbnsio. 

How ! 80 low ? 

Amb, I am sorry, sir. 
To be the bringer of this heavy news; 
But since it must be known 

Hori, Peace rest with him ! 
I shall find fitter time to mourn his loss. 
My faithful servant too ! 

Jul. I am o'eijoy'd 
To see your highness safe. 

Horl. Pray you, peruse this. 
And there you '11 find that the objection. 
The lord Fameze made, is fully answered. 

Gon, The great John Galeas dead ! 

Lor. And this his brother. 
The absolute lord of Milan ! 

Maiil, I am revived. 

Uber. There *s no contending against destiny : 
I wish both happiness. 

Lor, Fortune here hath shown 
Her various power ; but virtue, in the end. 
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Is cn>\vn?d with laurel : Love hath donie hia parts 

All mutual friendship^ after bloody jars^ 
^ ^ .'I- re the wounds received in our wars. 
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THE END. 
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Chm, I cannot contradict it. 

Enter ManfroY' 

Man. There 's an ambasfador 
From Milan^ that desires a present audience ; 
His business is of highest consequence^ 
As he affirms : I know him for a man 
Of the best rank and quality. 

Hort. From Milan ! 

Gon, Admit him. 

Enter Ambassador, and Julio with a letter, which 
he presents on his knee to Hoktknhio. 

How ! so low ? 

Amb. I am sorry, sir. 
To be the bringer of this heavy news ; 
But since it must be known 

Hort, Peace rest with him ! 
I shall find fitter time to mourn his loss. 
My faithful servant too ! 

Jul. I am o'erjoy'd 
To see your highness safe. 

Hort, Pray you, peruse this. 
And there you 11 find that the objection, 
The lord Farneze made, is fully answcr'd. 

Gon, The great John Galcas dead ! 

Lor. And this his brother. 
The absolute lord of Milan ! 

Matil, I am revived. 

Uber. There 's no contending against destiny : 
I wish both happiness. 

Lor. Fortune here hath shown 
Her various power ; but virtue, in the end. 
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. «W5i/«ithW:Lovehath done hi. parts 

. An.' mutual friendship^ after bloody jars^ 
^^'i' aire tie wounds received in our wars. 
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[^Exeunt. 
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THE END, 
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